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THE OUTLOOK. 


OLITICAL conventions have been numerous and 
interesting during the past week. In Connecti- 

cut the Democrats have nominated Mr. E. O. Cleveland 
for Governor, and the Republicans Mr. P. O. Louns- 
bury. The chief interest in the campaign lies in the 
fact that the Legislature to be chosen will elect Gen- 
eral Hawley’s successor to the United States Senate. 
It: ie said that Mr. Barnum is determined to be the 
map, cost what it may—a consummation earnestly to 
be avoided. In Massachusetts the Democrats have 
nominated John F. Andrew, the son of the famous 
war Governor ; and the Republicans, Oliver Ames, the 
son of Oakes Ames. The Democratic candidate for 
Lieutenant-Governor is Frank K. Foster, the editor 
of a Knight of Labor paper in Haverhill. In New 


Jersey the Democrats have nominated Robert 0. 
Green. President McOosh, of Princeton, has de- 
clared himself in favor of General Fisk, the Prohi- 


bition candidate. Perhaps the most interesting 


campaign whicb is going on is that in Tennessee, 
where two brothers, Alfred and Robert Taylor, are 
respectively the Republican and Democratic candi- 
dates for Governor. It is said that if the Prohibi- 
tionista should put up a candidate they would prob- 
ably select an old Methodist minister who is the 
father of these two boys. The brothers stump the 
State together. According to the reports, Alfred on 
one occasion introduced Robert by saying to the audi- 
ence, *‘ I now have the pleasure of presenting to you 
the brother of the future Governor of Tennessee.” 
Both brothers are good musicians, and sometimes en- 
tertain the audiences with their violins when the ora- 
torical contest is over. One newspaper correspondent 
asserts that the speeches of both candidates are 
written by a younger brother who is the “‘ bright 
one of the family.” Everything seems to be con- 
ducted in the best of spirit. 


A good deal of hope was expressed in New York 
State that the Republican and Democratic Committees 
would agree upon a single candidate for Judge of the 
Court of Appeals. Among those who favored tie 
plan was Governor Hill, who said: ‘‘A judge is to 
be elected in place of Judge Miller, a Democrat, and 
it is proper that his place should be filled by a Demo- 
crat. When the time of Judge Danforth, a Repub- 
lican, expires, three years hence, an honorable 
understanding could exist that a Republican should 
be elected. Such a course would go far toward keep- 
ing the selection of the judiciary out of strict party 
politics.” Had the Democratic Committee at its 
Saratoga meeting been able to agree upon its pres- 
ent candidate, it is possible that the Republican 
Committee would have indorsed him. Bat while the 
Democrats delayed, the Republicans decided to make 
a separate nomination, and their choice has fallen 
upon Judge Daniels, of Buffalo; his Democratic 
opponent is Kafus W. Peckham, of Albany. Both 
are men of ability and high personal character. 
Judge Daniels began life as a shoemaker, and read 
law at his bench. He has twice been elected Judge 
of the Supreme Court, and has made so good a record 
that on civil service principles he is entitled to re- 
election. The Democratic nominee has made some 
enemies in Tammany Hall by his support of Robinson 
and Cleveland. This has made him a good many 


-| friends among the Independents. At the meeting of 


the Democratic Oommittee Burke Oockran, the 
spokesman of the anti-civil service reform faction of 
his party, proposed a resolution attacking the reform 
as an *‘ unwarrantable invasion of popular rights.” 
It was almost unaniwously rejected, receiving but 
four votes. With reference to Governor Hill’s plan 
of creating a non partisen judiciary, it must be said 
that, though theend proposed was undoubtedly good, 
the means were doubtful. The people of the State 
would not willingly consent to have their judges ap. 
pointed by the Governor, still less would tney con- 
sent to having them appointed by irresponsible polit- 
ical committees. The only practical method of 
obtaining a non-partisan judiciary is by aeking 
voters to judge |judicial candidates entirely by their 
personal qualifications. 


Tbe Annual Convention all the Knights of Labor of 
the United States and Oanada is in session this week 
at Richmond, Va. It convenes as we go to press, 
and the material for any intelligent and trastworthy 
prophecy of its work hardly exists. Over 700 dele- 
gates are reported as in attendance Monday morning, 
with more to come ; and as every delegate represents 
a constituency of nearly 1,000, the size of the con- 
vention indicates that the Order now numbers nearly 
or quite three-quarters of a million. Last ycar at 
Ontario the convention numbered but 800 delegates. 
The events of the past year have evidently not had the 
effect of diminishing the Order numerically, for, either 
in spite or because of them, it has grown. It has grown 
also in prestige ; the freedom of the city was formally 


tendered to and accepted by Mr. Powderly, and a 


reception will be tendered to him by the Governor of 
the State and the Mayor of the City. The newspaper 
correspondents in Richmond anticipate Mr. Powder- 
ly’s re election without serious opposition, and this is 
confirmed by some private advices which we have re- 
ceived as to the prevalent spirit of the Order, which 
is decidedly conservative. Martin Irons will not 
be present ; it is reported that he is serving out a 
term in jail for drunkenness and disorder. The most 
important questions likely to come before the Uon- 
vention are the reorganization and modification of 
the constitution, the question of the relation of the 
Order to political parties, and the question how far 
and in what sense the Order should be maintained as 
a@ secret one. Its secrecy is the main ground of 
criticism against it by Roman Catholic ecclesiastics, 
and this criticism its most thoughtful men desire, if 
possible, to avoid. Whether workingmen should 
combine in a Labor party is also a question on which 
the leaders are not themselves agreed ; though we 
judge that there is a very general and decided judg- 
ment among them that the Order, as an order, should 
not be committed to or used by any political organ- 
ization or for any direct party ends. It is proposed 
to fix upon a permanent headquarters for the Order, 
and to erect a permanent building for its uses, at an 
estimated cost of $200,000, and to held all future 
conventions at this point. The selection of the place 
and the necessary arrangements for raising the money 
(two-thirds of which are said to be already secured) 
will be also one of the objects of special interest in 


this gathering. 


The current issue of the ‘‘ Knights of Labor,”.a 
Chicago journal, contains an editorial entitled ‘‘A 
Plea for the Children,” addressed ‘‘ To the Ministers of 
Chicago.” It urges ministers to ‘‘ get less material for 
sermons out of dusty books, and more out of dusty 
factories and musty tenement-houses.” It says that 
children brought up in unwholesome quarters have 
before them an almost certain future of ignorance, 
shiftlessness, and immorality. It charges that 
‘*this Christian civilization about which ministers 
speak so much seems bent on!y upon grinding young 
lives into coin.” 1n Chicago there are 3,750 children 
under fifteen years of age, and many of them under 
twelve years of age, working al! day in the mills, found- 
ries, and factories. ‘‘ Over 1,000 of these are girls, 
who, besides earning twenty-five centa a day, are 
learning something by the contact with machinery 
and men.” Between 1870and 1880 the number of 
adult males employed in the United States increased 
twenty-five per cent. ; the number of children, fifty- 
nine per cent. In the tobacco industry seventeen 
per cent. of the employees are children. In com- 
menting, the ‘‘ Knights of Labor” says: *‘ Are not 
these facts ominous, and their discussion more impor- 
tant than infant baptism’... Will the ministers of 
Ohicago lock up their study rooms long enough to see 
what is going on in our city’... Ask the sales- 
girls how much they are fined for laughing? .. . 
Go to Minonk, where girls working in the tile and 
brick factories, wheeling bricks in the broiling sun, 
earn the bread their fathers’ wages taken out of a 
truck store will not buy, . . . then come homeand give 
us @ sermon on the beauties of Christian civilization.” 
The dead earnestness of this plea and the accuracy 
of ita statistics make it worthy of attention. The 
employment of children in factories has a tendency 
to lower wages until this employment becomes a 
necessity. In addition to this it injures the child in 
mind, in body, and character. We cannot hope to 
change the character of this generation, but can hope 
to change the character of the next. 


Politics, it is said, makes strange bedfellows. It 
was certainly a curious gathering which filled Ohick- 
ering Hall last week to ratify the nomination of 
Henry George as Mayor of New York Uity. Every 
seat and all standing room was filled largely by the 
laboring class ; but on the platform were representa- 
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tives of literature and religion in the person of a 
Lutheran, Episcopal, aud Roman Catholic clergyman, 
and professors from the Columbia Law School and 
the College of the City of New York. The burden of 
the addresses was that heretofor2 foreshadowed in 
our columns: The politicians are attempting to rob 
the city ; the business and moneyed men are too 
busy attending to their own affairs to protect it from 
robbery, and the workingmen have taken a hand in 
politics for the purpose of destroying wrongs, cleans- 
ing away corruption, and giving the poorer sections 
of the city streets as clean as Fifth Avenue. The 
suggestion that Tammany Hall may ratify the nomina. 
tion of Henry George—though we do not believe that 
the report is true—indicates that some of the politi- 
cians are beginning to see that there is really a force 
in this labor movement, and a desire to court it. 
We hope that if they do the courtship may not be 
successfal. 


The October number of the ‘Southern Bivouac” 
contains two interesting papers upon the municipal 
government of Nashville and Memphis. A few years 
ago both cities were suffering from the worst kind of 
misrtle. Things came to such a pass that the 
respectable citizens organized in self-defense. The 
idea occurred to them that the influence of the ward 
bosses, though paramount in asingle district, ‘‘ could 
not be buttered over the whole comrunity ; therefore 
election by ward was abolished.” Nashville secured 
a charter by which it was to be governed by a Ooun- 
cil of Ten, serving without pay, who were to intrust 
the city’s business to a Board of Pablic Works, con- 
sisting of three men elected by the Council, and paid 
a salary of four thousaad dollars each. Well known 
citizens were elected tothe Council. First-class busi- 
ness men were secured as members of the Board of 
Pablic Works. These devoted their entire time tothe 
management of the city’s business. The city affairs 
are managed like a railroad or a bank, upon business, 
and not political, principles. The new government 
has been in existence but three years, yet, according 
to the report in the ‘‘ Bivouac,” taxes have been 
reduced, the streets changed from maud-holes into 
highways, the fire department improved, and the 
city’s credit restored. In Memphis the governing 
bodies are differently constituted, but each member 
is elected by the entire city. A citizens’ ticket com- 
posed of members of both parties has uniformly been 
elected. ‘*A man’s political views,” aays the report, 
** have never even been mentioned as a reason or a 
disqualification for his election.” ‘‘The aspect of 
Memphis has been completely changed. From being 
the filthiest it has become one of the cleanest cities 
in the country.” The city is not permitted to go in 
debt, and its finances are in capital condition. The 
principles of Civil Service Reform have been acted 
upon, and changes in the police and fire departments 
are not made except for cause. The fact that these 
experiments have been made in the South shows how 
the reform sentiment ia advancing. The idea is fast 
gaining ground that where party principles are in- 
volved party men should be voted for, and that where 
business principles are involved business men should 
be voted for. The abolition of the ward system in 
these cities must be regarded as an experiment, 
but as avery hopeful experiment. In the country 
the township system is thoroughly good, since a 
township public sentiment exists to which the 
township officers are responsible. But in the large 
cities there is no such thing as a ward public senti- 
ment, and the ward officers are irresponsible. The 
business of the cities ought to be in the hands of 
men who are known to the entire city and can be 
held responsible by it. . 


European diplomatists are still watching the course 
of events in Bulgaria. During the past week General 
Kaulbers has issued a circular, and has made an 
address in reply toa deputation at Sofia which has 
aroused the greatest indignation among the Bulga- 
rians on account of its cynical brutality. He has 
sj oken to Bulgaria as if he were addressing a con- 
quered nation, and the suspicion has gone abrcad 
that his intention was to exaspcrate the Bulgarians 
into some act of hostility. On the other hand, Herr 
Tieza, the Hungarian Prime Minister, in a sp2ech in 
the Hungarian Parliament, has notified Europe that 
Austria will not permit Russian occupation of Bulga- 
ria, or even the establishment of a Russian pro- 
tectorate. This action confirms the view of Austrian 
policy reported in another column, and shows that 
{n apy attempt to seize Bulgaria Russia will have 
Austria to deal with. The sentiment of Europe is 


unequivocally expressed in the universal delight. 


with which this declaration of the Hungarian Prime 
Minister has been received. With asingle exception, 
the entire English press indorses the Austrian attitude, 
and it is quite safe to say that Bismarck is in accord 
with Austria in this position. What the immediate 
effect will be on the relations between General Kaul. 
bers and the Regency which has succeeded Prince 
Alexander at Sofia remains to be seen. But as Rus- 
sia is not in a condition to force the issue, Kaulbers 
will undoubtedly retire skillfully from the advanced 
position which he has taken. 


The Duc d’Aumale has forestalled any possible 
action looking to the confiscation of his estates by 
the splendid gift of his palace and estates at Chan- 
tilly, with all the works of art, books, and other 
treasures gathered there, to the French Institute in 
trust for the people of France forever. The value of 
these estates is estimated at about $12,000,000, but 
their monetary value is greatly increased by reason 
of the bistorical associations connected with them, 
and dating back to some of the most important events 
in French history. The revenues of the estate are 
probably sufficient to sustain it, and this magnificent 
gift will come into the possession of the French peo- 
ple without any tax upon them. There isa kind of 
royal largeness about this act of the Dac d’Aumale 
which will be certain to touch the French imagina- 
tion, never slow to respond either to brilliant or gen- 
erous actions. Asa stroke of policy nothing could 
have been more perfectly planned to remove the im- 
pression of parsimony and avarice which has become 
associated in the French mind with the Orleans 
family, and bas been a great obstacle to the re:liza- 
tion of their political ambitions. It has been the 
misfortune of the Orleans princes and kings that they 
have not been able to command that loyalty which 
springs from the imagination, and tha possession of 
which is of the first importance to the occupants of 
the throne of France. The Duc d’Aumale’s splendid 
generosity, if that is to be called generosity which 
restores to a pation property which really belongs to it, 
probably comes too late to materially advance the 
plans of the Orleanists looking to the re-establish. 
ment of the monarchy, but it will goa long way to 
destroy the feeling of antagonism which has recently 
been spreading among people at large. 


The New York ‘‘ Nation,” commenting on the re- 
cent decree from Rome forbidding Oatholic judges 
from pronouncing or executing sentence of divorce, 
reported in these columns last week, thinks that the 
most bitter conflict engendered by thie aggressive 
action on the part of the Papacy will take place in 
Belgium. The struggle between the Liberal and 
Clerical parties has been unusually violent, and the 
recent political reaction will no doubt encourage 'he 
Clerical party to make the attempt, at least, to enforce 
this decree. Unfortunately, Belgium is struggling 
with social] as well as with religious difficulties. Ro- 
peated riots, reaching at times the most serious pro- 
portions, have caused general and well-grounded 
alarm. One result of these disorders was the 
appointment of a Commission of Inquiry to investi- 
gate the tumults and to report their causes and rem- 
edies. This Commission, the ‘‘ Nation” reports, has 
reached no satisfactory conclusion, and it is doubtful 
if the } resent state of affairs can be helped by any 
governmental action. Manufacturing in Belgium 
has been overdone, and as a result the industries of 
the country have largely ceased to be profitable, and 
wages have necessarily fallen to the starvation point. 
In one of the cases reported in The Christian Union 
at the time of the recent disorders, it was shown that 
the industry in question had been carried on for a 
long time almost entirely for the benefit of the em- 
ployees, and many of the establishments which have 
suffered most severely at the hands of their em- 
ployees have been conducted without profit for 
several years past. It is probable that Belgium will 
have to go through a painfal period of readjustment, 
involving emigration, reduction of wages, and impor- 
tant diversion of labor out of present channels, before 
peace can be hoped for. 


Lord Randolph Churchill has taken a step which 
gives satisfaction to the Liberals as well as to the 
Tories. He has appointed a strong commission to 
examine into the subject of governmental expendi- 
tures. The English civil service is free from cor- 
ruption, but it is not free from extravagance, red- 
tape, and high-priced figureheads. Since 1848 there 
has been no general investigation into these matters. 
Meanwhile the army and navy estimates have risen 


from $86,000,000 to $160,000,000, the civil estimate 
from $30,000,000 to $100,000,000, and the charge of 
revenue collection from $15,000,000 to $50,000,000. 
As these sums are raised by indirect taxation, the 
governing classes have not felt the burden imposed. 


Economy has been lost sight of. Places have been 
created and salaries have been raised. In our own 
country the same thing has takefiplace. During the 
same period our own civil and miscellaneous ex pend- 
itures have risen from less than $10,000,000 to 
more than $80,000,000, the ability of the politi- 
cians to appoint and help along their own favorites 
greatly increasing the temptation to extravagance. 
In England the call of halt comes principally from 
the newly enfranchised voters. They cannot un- 
derstand why so large a part cf the wage fund 
should go to Government employees. Especially 
strong is their desire to make general reductions of 
salaries in excess of $4,000 a year. The same senti- 
ment bas always existed in America, and asa result 
we pay our high officials less and our low officials 
more than apy government in Europe. One of the 
complaints made by the English Kadicals wou.d seem 
to demand an immediate reform. The higher offi- 
cials, and they alone, receive large pensions at the 
end of their service. According to the ‘‘ Spectator,” 
small householders are enraged at the number of 
general officers on half pay, and the English work- 
mau is asking, ‘‘ Why should we pension dockyard 
Officials and not dockyard laborers?” A time of 
general business depression and fall of prices is a 
favorable o.e for retrenchment and reform. Lord 
Randolph Churchill has shown wisdom in taking 
time by the forelock. 


The month of October is one of ecclesiastical gath- 
erings. The Protestant Episcopal Convention meets 
in Chicago. It is the legislative body of the Protest- 
ant Episcopal Church. The two questions of public 
interest which will come before it are the proposition 
for a modification of the liturgy and the work among 
the colored people in the South. The probabilities 
are that the proposition for a modification of the 
liturgy will be laid over for the present ; but it is also 
almost certain, from indications botb in this country 
and in England, that the eventual result will bea 
larger liberty in the use of the liturgy than now 
exists. As regards the work among the Freedmen, the 
question has arisen in some of the Southern States 
if the clergymen and delegates shall be admitted on 
equal terms to the diocesan conventions; and it has 
even been suggested that separate colored bishops be 
appointed, and, as we understand the matter, sepa- 
rate conventions for the colored churches be organ- 
ized. It is hardly probaole that any such decisive 
course will be pursued. But the colored problem will 
be one of the most important and interesting before 
the Convention. Before the American Board, the 
foreign missionary organizati-n of the Congregation- 
alists,jwhich is in session this week at Des Moines, 
Iowa, the question respecting the proper methods to 
be pursued in the appointment of missionaries, and 
their doctrinal qualifications, will be brought by 
the report of the Prudential Committee, whose ut- 
terance on this subject will be found on another 
page, and also by a memorial from the United 
Ohurch in New Haven, protesting against the re- 
fusal of the Prudential Committee to send back to 
his work in India Mr. Hume, who is a member of the 
United Chureb. The National Oouncil of Congre- 
gational Ohurches will be held in Chicago the week 
following the meeting of the American Board, and 
simultaneously with it the Lake Mohonk Indian 
Conference; while the American Missionary Associa- 
tion will hold its meetings in New Haven the third 
week in October. 


We publish on another page an abstract of the 
annual survey of the work of the American Board, 
giving in a condensed form a picture of what it has 
accomplished during the past week. In connection 
with this will be presented papers by Drs. Clark, 
Alden, ‘and Judson Smith, the three Secretaries of 
the Board—the first on ‘' Missionary Oomity and 
Methods and Means of Work in the Foreign Field ;” 
the second on the ‘‘ Interdependence of Home and 
Foreign Missions ;” and the third on ‘‘ The Constant 
Factors in the Missionary Problem.” Dr. Clark’s re- 
port shows that the American Board has scrupulously 
sought to avoid all complications with other Boards 
by taking territory not otherwise occupied. It notes 
the fact that during the last four years practically no 
addition to the working force of ordained missionaries 
has been made, while the necessities of the work have 
become more and more urgent, until some mission 
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fields are in imminent peril. It insists truly that the 
end of missionary work is the saving of men from 
sin avd its consequences here and hereafter, and 
that edacation and civilization are incidental only ; 
while it Jays stress upon the fact that the supreme 
object of missions is the redemption of the world, 
pot merely of individuals selected from it. And it 
demands for this purpose an addition of thirty 
ordained missionaries year by year for the next 
twenty years, a yearly addition of $75,000 to income 
till $2,000,000 per annum is reached, and a special 
sum of $100,000 a year for the higher Christian 
education. Dr. Alden’s paper insists that home and 
foreign missions, instead of being rival and compet 
ing causes, are interdependent ones, which ‘‘ must 
move on, not only simultaneously, but also with 
redoubled earnestness and zeal, with a larger in- 
creased force, and with a united front determined 
on a common victory.” Dr. Judson Smith's paper 
urges that the Gospel, and only the Gospel, is the 
power of God unto salvation, ‘‘ the sovereign and 
only remedy for the sin of the world” ‘* Progress, 
growth of knowledge and experience, new science, 
new times—none of these things can even touch or 
change these fundamental facts of the soul and of 
the moral order of the world.” 


GENERAL News.—In Spain fourteen rebels have 
been condemned to death.——lIt is reported that 
eart! quake shocks have been felt in Oentral Ger- 
many. ——Captain lawton, United States Army, says 
that the reports that Geronimo’s surrender was not 
unconditional are unfounded.——The motion for a 
new trial of the Chicago Anarchists was argued last 
week.——At a meeting of Socialists in New York 
the action of officers of the Manhattan Olub in re 
questing the withdrawal of Dr. Aveling, who was 
visiting the club house as a guest of a member, was 
denounced. —— Affairs are becoming more settled in 
Charleston. One or two very slight shocks were f: It 
last week. ——A negro died in Ontario last week, at 
the supposed age of 125, who, itis said, was a servant 
of Andrew Jackson.——Edwin Arnold, the English 
poet and essayist, has been ill.——At a dinrer 
given to Mr. Justin McOarthy by the Irish Par- 
liamentary Fand Association he said: ‘‘I call our 
policy ‘ one of justice to Ireland and mercy to Eng 
land.’ Mercy to England because it is a policy which 
will bury the rancor which has existed for centuries, 
and which will make Ireland, instead of an enemy, a 
friend at the gate.’"——The steamship ‘‘Anchoria,” of 
the Anchor Line, is a week overdue at New York.—— 
Mr. Burnbam Wardwell, well known for his work in 
aid of prison reforms, is dead.——Investigation of 
the Belfast riots has begun.——The Anti-Store law 
in Pennsylvania has been declared unconstitutional. 
—An American schooner has been seized at Port 
Hawkesbury for smuggling. 


THE ANTI-SALOON MOVEMENT. 


E print two articles on another page on the 
subject of Prohibition. Both come from 


strong temperance men ; one argues for prohibition, 


the other states objections. The candid reader will 
find food for thought in both articles. 

He must be dull indeed who does not see signs of a 
rising public sentiment, not so much against the drink 
habit as against the liquor traffic. Half a century 
ago it was againet drinking liquor; now it js against 
selling liquor. The most popular novelist of France 
writes a novel against brandy ; one of the greatest 
novelists of Russia writesa novel against whisky. In 
the United States in twelve years the anti-saloon 
vote increases from a little over 5,600 to a little over 
152,000. This, however, by no means represe:.ts the 
entire anti saloon sentiment ; it represents only those 
who are either 80 loosely attached to old parties or 
so strongly in warnest and so sanguine of success in 
the prohibitory movement as to leave all old affil- 
iations for a new party. The voters in the Repub- 
lican party who would be glad to cast an anti-saloon 
vote if they could do so without leaving the party 
are probably many times in number the entire Third 
Party vote. Law and Order Leagues have sprung up 
all over the country by an almost spontaneous move 
ment. Organized nominally for the enforcement of 
all law against all lawleesness, their real objective 
point is the enforcement of the laws prohibiting or 
restricting the liquor traffic. In Russia, Sweden, 
Great Pritain, the United Sates, Canada, the public 
sentiment against the saloons has found expres-ion 
in public legislation, though of varying patterns. 
In Russia a system combining license and prohibition 
is on trial ; it discourages all sale by private individ- 


uals, gives the preference to the commune as seller, 
confers on it power to prohibit, requires every saloon 
to furnish tea and food as well as liquor, and de 
prives li;aor dealers of a vote on all liquor questions. 
In Sweden—or at least in parts of it—tbe liquor 
business is carried on by Government ; no individual 
is allowed to make a profit by the business. In 
Great Britain the local option movement is gaining 
strength, and the abstinence movement bas acquired 
such prestige that to drink wine at a bar is not 
‘* good form,” even with those who drink it freely at 
their own tables. In most of the States of the Union 
the anti saloon movemrnt has attained power enough 
to modify legislation in favor of temperance. In 
four States this legislation is prohibitory ; in others 
it bas taken the form of a high license or a local 
option or a civil damage law. In Canada a local 
cption law gives to the several localities power to 
prohibit, and not a few have taken advantage of it, 
The largest and most influential labor organization 
in the world excludes from its membership all inter- 
ested in the sale of liquor. The two most powerful 
churches in Christendom in their influence with the 
laboring classee—the Roman Catholic and the Method- 
ist—have proved their active interest in a movement 
to emancipate the laboring classes from the curse of 
the drink traffic. The church most influential in its 
leadership of what is ordinarily c.lled ‘society ” 
bas organized, and is efficiently maintaining, a 
church temperance society. 

And yet, simultaneously with this movement there 
is a great increase in the consumption of beer and 
light wines, at least in this country. Why? Because 
this is not a movement against drinking, bat against 
the drink habit, and especially against the liquor 
traffic. Itis primarily and pre eminently an anti 
saloon movement. It is supported by myriads of men 
who are in no strict sense of the term total abstinence 
men. The New York ‘Evening Post” is not a 
Republican organ, nor a Prohibitory organ, nor a 
total abstinence organ ; and the ‘‘ Evening Post” thus 
interprets the public judgment of the saloon : 

“No matter what a man’s opinion may be about the 
feasibility of prohibition, or the physical or mora! effects 
of alcoholic drinks, he cannot deny that saloons are the 
curee of American politica and soclety ; that none of them, 
whether Democratic or Republican, are entitled to any 
protection whatever; that ifthey could all be shut up it 
would be a great thing for the country ; and that, even if 


they cannot al! be shat up, they can be at least diminished 
in number and made lees mischievous."’ 


There are two organizations which are making an 
effort in this country to crystallize this public senti- 
ment in public action and make it effective. The 
first is the Prohibition party. It has some great 
advantages. It is first in the field; it is thoroughly 
in earnest ; it knows what it wants; it is clear in its 
conviction as to methods as well as resolute in its 
purpose astoends. Though it is growing, its num- 
bers are not yet very great. But Mr. Gladstone's de- 
scription of the Home Rule party is not inapplicable 
to it: ‘‘There are many elements beside that of 
numbers which go to determine the prospects of an 
opinion or a policy. A policy which is affirmative, 
which is definite, which is complete, which rallies its 
adherents on one and the same ground, has standing 
advantages over a combination which agrees only in 
negations, whose ideas advance to-day and recede 
to-morrow, which proposes no definite settlement and 
waits upon the chapter of accidents.” These advan 
tages the Prohibitory party to day possesses over the 
Republican party. And yet it is an instructive fact 
that all anti-saloon legislation thus far has been 
accomplished, not by the Prohibitory party, but 
either by the Republican party, as in Maine, Iowa, 
and Kansas, or by non-partisan action, as in Rhode 
Island and Georgia. 

We are not sanguine of any immediate political 
results from either the Probibitory party or the anti- 
ealoon movement in the Republican party. We have 
no great hopes for the former, because its principles 
violate some very fundamental ideas of liberty. It 
disregards that principle of local self-government 
which is the corner-stone of a free State. It requires 
a State, if not a National, constabulary, and relies on 
the people of one locality to enforce in another legis 
lation respecting what has hitherto been a subject of 
purely local police regulation. It must depend for 
its vitality upon an aroused public sentiment against 
the liquor traffic, but it is aimed against all drinking 
of liquor. It renders the glass of wine or beer at the 
private table as illegal as the open grog shop. It is 
aimed, not merely against crime, but against vice ; not 
merely against vice, but against the inexpedient. If 
it is necessary to banish the fruit of the vine from the 


dinner-table, or even from the communion, in order to 
banish the open saloon from the street, the American 
people will probably eventually consent. The gain 
would far counterbalance the loss. But they will not 
consent that this is necessary without demonstration. 
A community in which a third or a quarter of the 
people are preveuted from eating and drinking what 
they please by the other two thirds or three quarters 
is not a free cominunity, nor in a felicitous condition. 
Mr. Brace puts this objection well—and none too 
strongly. But, on the other hand, the anti saloon 
movement in the Republican party basas yet no more 
promise than the cloud which Elijah saw rising from 
the sea. It may sweep the country, but as yet it is 
scarcely bigger than a man’s hand. Its leaders do 
not know what they want. Excepting Mr. Windom, 
we can scarcely name one eminent Kepublican leader 
who has thoroughly and publicly identified himself 
with it. Mr. Griffin, Mr. Blair, Mr. Conway, are 
worthy men; but where are Mr. Blaine, Mr. 
Edmunds, Mr. Hawley, Mr. Evarts, Mr. Sherman, Mr. 
Logan? These are recognized leaders of the Repub. 
lican party ; and, so far as we have seen, these gentle- 
men continne to treat the temperance movement asa 
** local issue.” If either the old leaders of the Repub- 
lican party or new leaders arising within it shall come 
to recognize the saloon as the greatest burden the 
country has to bear, and shall seek to revitalize the 
‘epublican party by utilizing i's energies in an anti- 
saloon movement, we shall be sanguine of the result. 
This is the spirit with which Mr. Griffin, Mr. Blair, 
and Mr. Windom appear to be acting. But their 
efforts are hindered rather than helped by the 
co operation of men who only see that the temperance 
vote is worth catering to, and who want to get it for 
the Republican party. What the anti saloon move- 
ment will amount to will depend upon whether it is 
a temperance movement for the sake of the Repub- 
lican party, ora Republican movement for the sake 
of temperance. At present it is altogether too much 
of the firat to be promising. 

Bat tbough we are not very sanguine of immediate 
results from either the Republican or the Prohibitory 
movement in their present forms, we are very san- 
guine of the fina! results of the present agitation— 
very sanguine that out of it will eventually emerge 
a law which will close the saloon without invading 
the privacy of the home. At all events, the saloon 
must go. It is evil, and only evil, and that continu- 
ally. In its best estate, as a private club where 
men find good fellowship and pleasant social cheer, 
it draws the hushand away from his wife aud the 
father from his children. In its worst estate, asa 
breeder of drunkards, it sends him home a madman. 
Every dram-shop is the zenter of tragedies more dire- 
fal than any dramatic art ever put upon the stage, 
of horrors more sickening than those against which 
Mrs. Stowe awakened the conscience of the American 
public by ‘‘ Uncle Tom's Cabin.” The growth ofa 
public conscience against the saloon in England and 
America is one of the best and most hopeful signs of 
the times. And the public leader who does not see 
it is a blind leader of the blind, who will fall himself 
and lead his party into the ditch. 


THE RUSSIAN POINT OF VIEW. 


O much has been gaid, and is likely to be said, in 

criticism and condemnation of Russian policy 
in the far East and in Southeastern Europe that fair- 
ness demands that any explanation or defense of this 
policy honestly put forth should be dispassionately 
considered. The Russian Government has almost 
entirely alienated the sentiment of Europe by its 
tyranny and selfi hnees. Every move in Asia or in 
the Balkan region is not only carefully watched, but 
is immediately construed as indicating a still further 
application of the general policy of aggrandizement 
which Russia has been carrying on for centuries. 
That the instinct as well as the intelligence of Europe 
are right in the matter, however mistaken its judg- 
ment of incidents may sometimes be, we firmly 
believe. It isthe remnant of barbarism in the Russian 
nature which makes Russia so successful in dealing 
with the semi barbarous people of Asia ; she not only 
represents a lower and more thoroughly selfish policy 
of conquest than any other Government, but she 
carries, wherever her armies go, an inferior conception 
of political life—a conception which cannot fail to 
come into collision sooner or la'er with the freer 
forms of political life in Western Europe. There is, 
however, within this tyrannical Russia another and 
silent Russia—a i ussia of liberal aspirations and 
political ideals; and the day may come when this 
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Russia will gain the ascendency, and will reverse the 
tyrannical policy of the Russia of to-day. In any 
event, it is the part of wisdom to study candidly the 
purposes of the Government at St. Petersburg, as 
well as the feeling touching extension of territory 
which lies in the heart of the Russian people. 

A Russian writer in the current number of the 
‘¢ Contemporary Review ” outlines the Russian policy, 
and admits candidly the difficulties into which it has 
brought Russian statesmen. For more than a century 
it has been the steadfast purpose of Russia to free 
the Christian peoples of the Balkan States from 
Turkish dominion, and to establish a protectorate 
over them. Liberation has been successfully accom- 
plished, but the second half of the scheme has totally 
failed. Greece, Roumania, Servia, and Bulgaria 
have successively turned against Russia, and are now 
in antagonism to her ; with the single exception of 
the little Stave of Montenegro, every Balkan princi- 
pality is strongly anti- Russian in sentiment. For this 
result Russia has only herself to thank. She handed 
over Servia to Austria ; she accepted the aid of Rou- 
mania in a time of need, forced an unwelcome 
exchange of territory upon it, and, while surrender- 
ing to it some of the honors and trophies of victory, 
despised its military power. In Bulgaria there has 
been the same contradictory policy ; first, trusts and 
favors without number, then bullying and an uncon- 
cealed purpose to suppress the growing consciousness 
o. nationality. The whole course of Russia on the 
Peninsula has been marked by an inability to com- 
prehend the character of the peoples with which she 
was dealing, and by strange and sudden changes of 
policy which have broken her hold whenever she was 
beginning to attain one. 

According to this writer, the great mistake which 
Russia has made in her foreign policy has been the 
failure to make sufficient account of the surrounding 
combinations. She has never adequately recognized 
the power of Austria as an obstacle to her own plans 
of conquest. The remark of a Russian statesman to 
the Emperor Nicholas, ‘‘ You must go to Vienna to 
reach Constantinople,” throws a clear light on the 
situation. What Russia has lost in the Balkan States 
so largely created by her own exertions, Austria has 
gained, until she now holds a preponderating in- 
finence ; in other words, as the result of her long 
struggle in Southeastern Europe, Russia has built up 
the power of her rival. 

Austria does not stand alone in her antagonistic 
attitude to Russia ; if she did, it would be easier to 
deal with her. But back of Austria stands Germany, 
and the Tsar could not reckon with Vienna without 
also reckoning with Berlin. The difficulty of going 
to Constantinople by way of Vienna is hard enough, 
but to go by way of Berlin requires a stouter heart 
than beats in the breast of any Russian statesman. 
The close alliance of Germany with Austria affords, 
apparently, an effectual check to Russian movements 
in the East of Europe. To this conservative force 
must be added the interests of England and Italy, 
both of which are deeply interested in the mainte- 
nance of the present political status guo in Europe. 
From this point of view Russian policy in Europe has 
certainly been a disastrous failure, and the only out- 
let for her irrepressible aggressiveness is in the 
direction of Asia. In Turkistan, Afghanistan, or 
even in India, Germany and Austria will not grudge 
Russian successes. In fact, the newly awakened 
commercial enterprise of Germany wil! rejoice in any 
blows dealt the commercial supremacy of England in 
the far East. 

The far-reaching foreign policy with which Russia 
is usually credited demands a strong home govern- 
ment as its basis, and the unsettled state of Russian 
society, and the great financial difficulties with which 
the Russian Government is struggling, have combined 
to weaken the foundation on which the superstructure 
of foreign diplomacy must rest. The political re- 
action, with its dictatorship of the police, its 
censorship of the press and of literature, its 
deadly hatred of every form of liberalism, its 
unscrupulous methods of dealing with its suspected 
subjects, has weakened Russia by alienating the 
sentiment of Europe. Never popular in Europe, 
Russia is probably less respected to-day than ever 
before in her history. Within her own territory there 
is profound aod almost fatalisticapathy ; a universal 
pessimism, which is perhaps more significant in its 
way than any suppressed enthusiasm could be. It 
isa dull and nameless pain, which very naturally 
produces Nihilism when it becomes acute. Under 


these circumstances an intelligent Russian naturally. 


looks with alarm at a situation so full of difficulties 


on all sides, and at a future so uncertain and por- 
tentous. 


OLD AND NEW. 


OME years ago, in a conversation with the late 
Dr. Raymond, of Vassar Oollege, the writer said 
to him, ‘‘I should think it would become very weari- 
some, this necessity laid upon you of going over and 
over again the same lessons year after year; the 
road must prove dry and dusty beneath your feet, 
and the familiar scenery tiresome in its constant 
repetition.” He answered, with that peculiarly 
luminous smile so characteristic of the man, ‘‘ That 
is because you are not ateacher. The interest of a 
student is in new truths ; the interest of a teacher is 
in new minds.” The interest of a preacher is that of 
a teacher ; it is chiefly in new minds, not in new 
truths. The most vigorous advocate of new theology 
will agree that most theology is old. The great work 
even of every reformed religion is not inculcating the 
reform, but inculcating what is common to the 
reformed and the unreformed. Methodism took the 
major part of Puritanism for granted, Puritanism 
the major part of Anglicanism, the Reformers the 
major part of Roman Oatholicism, and Ohristianity 
the major part of Judaism. The Protestant preacher 
and the Roman Oatholic priest, the Christian minister 
and the Jewish rabbi, have more that is common 
than that is distinctive. If either sat under the preach- 
ing of the other, he would perforce say Amen to most 
of what he heard. Some years ago we asked represent- 
ative divines in the Jewish, the Roman Catholic, the 
Unitarian, the Calvinistic, and the Methodist churches 
to answer in our columns the question, What shall I 
do to be saved? Neither saw the others’ article till 
his own was written. They differed, certainly, and 
in some material respects ; but their agreement was 
essential and fundamental. No answer was more 
essentially Ohristian than that of the Jewish rabbi. 
If a dozen readers of this article were to go by agree- 
ment into as many churches next Sabbath morning, 
and at noon were to compare notes, the peculiar 
idiosyncrasies of the preachers would be found to 
impart the chief difference in the different discourses : 
it would take a skilled theologian to detect the 
Arminian flavor in the Methodist church, or the 
Calvinistic flavor in the Presbyterian church. 

These familiar facts illustrate a truth which neither 
ministers nor congregations sufficiently recognize— 
that the great work of the pulpit is, not to interpret 
new truth, nor even to make new applications of old 
truths, but to make old applications of old truths to 
new lives. The pilot steers the same course which 
his father steered before him, and which his son will 
steer after him. Teaching what is new in pilotage is 
quickly done ; the chief instructive energy of him 
who teaches us how to pilot our craft through life is 
expended in teaching us what our fathers knew. A 
great body of religious truth has been inherited from 
the past. No teacher can find or create a better de- 
scription of God than he will find in the 103d Psalm, 
or a better summary of rules of living than inthe Ten 
Commandments, or a better statement of Obristian 
experience than in the seventh and eighth of Romans. 
The gardener has not to discover a new kind of water 
for every new batch of roses; he waters them out of 
the same old watering pot, and they thrive on what 
fed the previous generations of roses. We do not 
refuse to eat fish because our fathers ate fish; we 
only ask that they be fresh. 

It is necessary to say this with some reiteration, 
lest in the current discussion those who demand 
liberty for a ‘‘ new theology ” should seem to lay on the 
pulpit an entirely new work, unlike that which was 
ever laid on any other pulpit by any other age. The 
demand of all ages has much incommon. The chief 
work of the pulpit in the nineteenth century is to do 
over again what the pulpit of the past centuries has 
done for the centuries that are past, what the pulpit 
which Nehemiah built in the open square of Jerusa- 
lem did for the fifth century before Ohrist. 

But the world is growing, as well as the individual. 
There is a curriculum which changes, if not from 
generation to generation, at least from epoch to 
epoch. Humanity, like boys in a well-ordered school, 
spends a great deal of time in review and re-review ; 
but it gradaally progresses, and, having learned one 
lesson well, goes on to learn another. We inherited 
from our fathers this continent from the Atlantic to 
the Mississippi; it was reserved for this generation 
to push on and occupy the country from the Miasis- 
sippi to the Pacific. So we inherit a great body of 
truth from the past ; and we must dig in the mine 


which the past has opened, and plow in the field 
which the past has cleared ; but there are also mines 
for us to discover, and forests for us to clear, and 
virgin sod for us to lay open to the sunshine. Truth 
has been conquered by humanity—or shall we say 
for humanity ’—by successive campaigns ; and whilea 
part of the army has held the provinces already con- 
quered, other divisions have gone on to new con- 
quests. First, men had to learn that there is any 
God at all ; then that God is not a blind, mechanical 
force, but a Personality poxsessing the attributes of 
justice, righteousness, fidelity, truth ; then that jus- 
tice, righteousness, fidelity, truth, are but inflections 
of love, prismatic colors of the one white ray which 
includes all colors. These lessons have still to be 
taught, not merely to young minds that know them 
not, but also to old minds that forget them. The 
declaration that God is love would be good news in 
some orthodox pulpits to-day, and a breath-taking- 
away novelty to some orthodox people in the pews. 
The pulpit. must not cease to teach old truths to new 
pupils, but it must also endeavor to be a leader of a 
new generation in its study of new problems. It is 
no disadvantage that there are some preachers to 
preach an ‘‘old theology,” and others to teach a 
‘*new theology ;” the one teaches the review, the 
other the advanced class. But the ideal scribe is the 
one who takes things both old and new out of his 


treasury. 


AFTER THE NIGHT. 


HERE are days in every life when sorrows and 
troubles that have been fought against and held 
in control by a strong will overflow all barriers, and 
threaten to overwhelm the soul. Wave after wave 
of anguish sweeps over one, until every landmark is 
lost, and one prays for death. Such hours have no 
instant consolation ; faith cannot hold them at a 
distance ; activity, courage, consecration, cannot 
avoid them ; they belong to our human life, and they 
must be endured as part of our human experience. 
Even Ohrist was not free from such hours of anguish ; 
the story of the desert, of Gethsemane, of many a 
lonely mountain watch, if it could be told or compre- 
hended, would touch the world anew with a sense of 
gratitude to One who bore our sorrows and carried 
our griefs. Clearly as the stars of truth and of pur- 
pose shone down into the depths of that marvelous 
nature, there were nights when their light was 
dimmed by a mist of tears; there were moments, 
brief but terrible, when the agony was almost too 
great to be borne. | 
In the darkness which overshadows us at such 
times we are often tempted to cry out, ‘‘ My God! 
why hast thou forsaken me?” The desolation has 
not only blotted out the joy of the familiar world 
about us, it has hidden the very heavens, and left us 
alone and hopeless in the universe. But that cry 
which seems to have the accent of death in it may be 
the birth-cry of a nobler life ; the God who seemed to 
have turned away from the cross on Calvary was 
never so near to humanity as in that awful moment, 
and the heart-broken sufferer was just about to 
emerge from darkness into the unbroken light of 
immortal triumph. His trials, his solitude, his 
anguish, were all behind him when that startling cry 
was wrung from him; he seemed to be entering 
Oimmerian night, but he was really on the threshold 
of eternal day. In our history the same experience 
is often told ; in our Gethsemane blackness seems to 
have settled down forever, but the splendor of the 
resurrection morning is only three days removed. 
Human anguish is real and terrible ; as rea) and ter- 
rible for the moment as if it were to be eternal ; but, 
at the longest, how brief it is compared with the 
sweep and duration of our life! The very memory 
of those hopeless griefs of childhood which once held 
us in their grasp has faded ; we cannot recall them : 
or if we recall them, it is without any sense of pain. 
Many a bitter disappointment and trial lies behind 
us, beautifal now as we look back on it with the 
light of a purpose higher and a wisdom wiser than 
ours. No noble soul ever passes through the night 
of anguish without finding, as the shadows fall away, 
a new and heavenly light on the familiar earth. So 
Savonarola passes into a nobler conception of his 
mission to men ; so Dante enters into a world untrod- 
den before by human feet ; so the nation casts off its 
burden of wrong, and stands erect, conscious of a 
new life in its heart and a new and grander work in 
its hands. The hour on the cross will never be other- 
wise than unspeakably bitter, but the morning of the 
resurrection is always just beyond. 
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IN AND ABOUT BOSTON. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.] 


HE Rev. ©. F. Thwing, of Cambridge, entertained 

the Suffolk North Assoclation of ministers 
last week, destring to meet the brethren at his home 
»efore he leaves for Minneapolis the middle of October. 
The Association most heartily passed resolutions of 
affection, commendation, and regret that he {s about to 
remove from the State. Dr. Mason, of Arlington, 
who has been regarded as conservative, read a paper 
maintaining that the discussion now going on, occasioned 
by the new movement in theology. is essential to the 
interests of Christianity and healthful in fits tendency, 
there being no legitimate ground for the fears of many 
that it will be detrimental to the trutb. Dr. Mason has 
recently heen an ardent student of Maurice, especially 
of his ‘‘ Gospel of St. John the Divine.” Some of the 
strongest men of this body almost revel in this book. 
The discussion which the paper elicited was free and 
hearty, the trend being strongly within the line and 
ecope of the essayist, the few dissenting criticisms being 
kindly in tone, and altogether registering a great 
advance in this body within the Jast three years. The 
spirit of the occasion and what was said were in the 
direction of liberty, and not in any phase of current 
Aiscussions. This is the Association to which Dr. 
Leavitt belonged before his removal to Cleveland. If 
he had been present he would have found abundant 
materfal to recast his statement made at the Cleve- 
land Congregational Club leas than a year ago, giving 
his estimate of the theological muvement here and of 
the men who are the leaders. He would have seen that 
this body, one of the largest fn the State, is not afraid 
to welcome all earnest and Christian discussion, and 
that ft recognizes a healthful progress. 


Some interesting facts have been evolved in connec- 
tion with the effort to free the American Miselonary 
Association from debt. At the Boston office $14,000 
were received In September, an unprecedently large 
sum, including $3,324 50 secured by the appeal sent out 
for ten-cent contributions. One lady took it upon her- 
self to canvass a part of the church to which she 
belonged, and was surprised to find in thirty leadirc 
families only seven who knew of the appeal for these 
mites which had been sent out through the denomina- 
tional pepers and the periodicals of the Assoctatton. 
This is a singular circumstance fn the vicinity of Bos- 
ton! On the last two days before the closing of the 
beoks, $7,925, including a $8,000 legacy, came to the 
office, the checks pouring in in large numbers, many 
of them small, ranging from seventy-five cents to three 
thousand dollars. 


Republicans and Democrats the past week bave pro- 
mulgated their platforms and selected the standard- 
bearers for the annual canvases. The Republicans did 
what it was a foregone conclusion they would do, and 
what a prominent Republican Congressman said two 
days before tne convention would .ome to pass—** unan- 
imously nominate Oliver Ames. and go home regretting 
the necessity for doing it.” On the other hand, the 
Democrats did what was a surprise to most people— 
nominated by acclamation John F. Andrew, an Inde- 
pendent Republican, a Mugwump, son of Massachusetts’ 
brilliant war Governor. Mr. Andrew wass delegate to 
the Chicago Convention which nominated Mr. Blaine. 
Mr. Ames is a man of wealth, and the family of Mr. 
Andrew is also wealthy. Before the nomination Mr. An- 
drew made the condition that neither he nor his relatives 
should contribute to the campaign funds. The Repub- 
licans in their platform put in a strong temperance 
plank and one favoring the submission to the people of 
the constitutional amendment prohibition project; the 
Democrats put no tempersnce plank in their platform. 
Roth platforms emphasize Civil Service Reform. The 
Republicans urge a reduction of the tariff to correct 
‘* inequalities” and adjust duties to the “ cbanged needs 
of the business of the country ;” the Democrats demand 
tariff for ‘‘revenue only.” Bots demand ‘honest 
money,” advocate the protection of fishermen, condemn 
imported convict labor, and say brave words for labor. 
The Demccrats squarely indorse the administration of 
President Cleveland, and “‘ applaud ” his ‘‘ adherence to 
his anti election promises.”” Both parties are anxious to 
secure the ‘“‘ labor vote.” The Republicans claim that 
Mr. Ames is pop»lar with laboring men, being a large 
manufacturer. For the second place on their ticket the 
Democrats took an editor and a leader in the Knights of 
Labor organization—Mr. Foster, of Haverhtll—the labor- 
ing men claim{ng that if Andrew and Foster are elected 
this*year Mr. Foster will be Governor in two years, For 
the second place the Republicans took the Hon. Mr. 
Brack, a Boston lawyer, recent Speaker of the House, 
and hitherto not a Probibitionist. 


At the Massachusetts Reform Club Dr. Leonard 
Bacon, of Norwich, read a brilliant and powerful essay 


on the overthrow of party tyranny by the enfranchise- 
ment of the citizen. After pointing out in most graphic 
style the methods by which business politicians get the 
control in a ring behind which is ‘‘the boas,” he 
urged as a remedy the return to the old American idea of 
the election by majorities, rather by pluralities, thus 
giving the voters the chance to defeat both parties 
by “scattering” ballots when the nominees are not 
satisfying, and so prolong the contest, the voting 
becoming in reality a nomination. He was applauded 
to the echo, and the association will publish and dis. 
tribute the paper. The meeting heartily indorsed the 
nomination of Andrew, and pledged him warm support. 


The same day that the Democrats held their con- 
vention {n Worcester, the labor organizations held a 
convention in Faneuil Hall, largely attended and en- 
thusiastic. and put forth a declaration of principles 
which summarize polnts to which candidates for Con- 
gress, Representatives and Senators, and also for State 
offices, must pledge themselves in order to secure the 
‘‘labor vote.” Among the points are, national enforce 
ment of the elght-hour law in Government work, and 
the prohibition of the importation of Chinese laborers 
and all other laborers under contract; the abolition of 
the contract system on public works ; ‘‘ the reservation 
and reclamation of the public lands;” an American 
** system of currency,” and other matters. A Suffolk 
County Labor League was formed for the purpose 
of securing representation {n municipal State, and 
National legislative bodies. No nominations were made. 
These men propose to work at the polls for such 
candidates as support their platform. They are in the 
field with votes In their hands. They hesrtily ap- 
plaud the nomination of Henry George for Mayor of 
New York, and some of them talk sanguinely of 
making the District Secretary, George McNeill, the next 
Mayor of Boston. 


New England has again been shocked and disgraced 
by the financial crash of Mr. W. E. Gould. of Portland, 
a cashier in a bank with a salary of $4,500, who fs 
a defaulter in the sum of some $137,000. Mr. Gould 
has been an ardent church member, a lay preacher 
exerting a wide influence in the State and in his denom- 
ination (Congregational), taking a hand fn various relig- 
fous enterprises, and is widely known. He built and 
lived in a house that cost $60,000, and maintained a high 
style of living. His salary could not support his desires, 
and so he resorted to the wicked practice of speculating 
with other people’s money. His common sense and his 
religion were not strong enough to keep him within the 
limits of an annual income of $4,500. He plead 
guilty, and was sentenced to ten years in prison, 
the court remarking that the sentence is needful 
to the interests of the community. Social rivalry seems 
to be the bane in this case, as 't has been in so many other 
cases of a similar character. Reformation needs to begin 
at the base of society and at the house of God. 


Dr. J. T. Duryea has edited a book of selections from 
the Psalms and other Scriptures for responsive readings 
in church services and on other occasions, using the 
‘* Revised Version’ for the text. Dr. Duryea’s know!l- 
edge of Hebrew and his knowledge of music, with his 
enthusiasm for worship, qualify him pre-emtnently to 
prepare a work like this. Itis printed by the Congrega- 
tional Sabbath-School and Publishing Society, in adm! 
rable style, large, clear type, attractive, and easy to the 
eye. The book ts offered for introduction to congrega- 
tions for thirty seven dollars a hundred. It would seem 
that this publication ought to be a desideratum in 
worship. 


A large audience assembled at the college chapel in 
Cambridge, Sunday evening, to participate in the first 
service under the new régime, attendance being volun- 
tary. Allof the clergymen who have been selected to 
ofticlate were present, except the Rev. Mr. Montague, 
ot Providence, who was detained at home by Illness. 
Dr. McKenzie and the Rev. G. A. Gordon conducted 
the devotional services. Professor F. A. Peabody 
preached a short sermon ; Dr. E. E. Hale and Dr. Phil- 
lips Brooks delivered short addresses. Dr. Brooks said 
students get tired of being treated forever as students. 
The humanitarian side of their character seeds to be 
touched. 


The Congregational Club, Monday night of this week, 
kept at the longest range from ecclesiastical and theo- 
logical discussion. President Seelye, of Amherst Ool- 
lege, read an able paper on our method of electing the 
President of the United States, defe»ding the electoral 
college plan, and heartily emphasizing the wisdom of 
trusting the people, whose instincts voice that which is 
deepest and divinest in human affairs. 


Dr. Meredith opened his teachers’ class to study the 
Sunday-echool lessons in Tremont Temple last Satur- 
day. Attendance was very large. 


IN AND ABOUT CHICAGO. 


[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT.| 


T certainly cannot be denied that the friends of the 
American Board hereabouts have great anxiety over 
the outcome of the meeting next week at Des Moines. 
Matters have now gone too far forsilence. The present 
and future policy of the Prudential Committee cannot 
fail to be discussed, we hope ina Christian spirit and 
with broad Christian charity. The editorial in the 
October number of the ‘‘ Andover Keview,” and the 
case of Mr. Hume, are sure to call attention to matters 
of the gravest importance. The only wise policy Is 
such 4 statement of facts as will put the constituency of 
the Board ina position where it can form a calm and 
unprejudiced decision as to the course it wishes those 
who represent it to pursue. Both Secretaries and Pru- 
dential Committee have the confidence of the Christian 
public toan almost unlimited degree; and, so far as 
the West is concerned, nothing which they have yet 
done has shaken that confidence in the least. It is, 
however, a matter of doubt in some minds whether the 
deferring of the return of Mr. Hume was the wisest 
course to pursue. But, in spite of all criticisms, we 
believe in the Board, and in the men it sends out. We 
mean to sustain them so far as we can with gifts and 
prayers. With this feeling we shall go up to the great 
and important gathering at Des Moines, hoping and be- 
lieving that some way will be found to satisfy the rea- 
sonable wishes of all those who love the missionary 
cause. It has been hard for some here in Chicago to 
avoid taking sides in the painful discussions which of 
late have been going on over the rejection of what 
seemed to be promising candidates for the foreign serv- 
ice, but it has been felt that, til] both sides had spoken, 
it was incumbent on us to be silent. Silence, however, 
should not be construed into want of interest, or ascribed 
to any fear to express opinions when the time for form- 
ing them has fully come. We are a long distance from 
Boston and Andover, and less likely to be moved by 
any personal elements in the discussion than those living 
within sight of Bunker Hill. 


Chicago has this week had a large failure in the dry- 
goods trade. A. 8. Gage & Co., formerly wholesale 
dealers, entered the retail trade a few months ago, in- 
curred heavy expenses, and, although they did a large 
business, they have been driven tothe wall. Thetr fn- 
debtedness, chiefly to Eastern parties, is about $900 000, 
and is covered by $700.000 worth of assets. Competition 
in the dry-goods trade has been rather severe of late, so 
that it is not surprising that a firm with only a iimited 
capital should fail. Not many houses can defy succeas- 
fully the competition of such houses and such resources 
as those of Morrhill, Field & Co. or Ll. V. Farwell 
& Co. 


Chicago suffers many evils. We have had Anarch- 
ists. The motion for a new trial was argued Friday 
before Judge Gary and some sensational evidence was 
introduced by the State showing bribery on the part of 
the defendants {n their effort to break down the testt- 
mony of Gilmer, wke sald he saw the bomb thrown. 
The argument on the motion will occupy two days next 
week. We have also a Mayor whose ambition ts to 
surround himself with men whom he can control and 
who will not be slow to ald him in capturing the State as 
well as the city for Democracy. We have also an 
extravagant county government, whose members are 
only able to meet their bills by securing an {ncrease in 
the assessment of suburban property of at least thirty 
per cent. We have also suffered from the pleuro-pneu- 
monia, with which thousands of cattle are affected. The 
cause of this disease is not far to seek. It has come to 
distillery-fed cows, which have been shut up away from 
the afr and light {fn foul and loathsome stables, and kept 
on food which could not fai) to produce disease. The 
wonder {is that our hea!th officer has permitted the misera- 
ble sheds where these cattle have been confined to stand, 
and that, competent authority having decided what the 
disease is, there should be any delay, as there is, in the 
slaughter of the cattle and the destruction of the sheds 
where they have contracted disease. 


The interest in politics will this fall be intensified by 
the attitude which the two great parties assume with 
regard totemperance. The Republican platforms, with 
a few exceptions, have contained strong temperance 
planks. As being the party of temperance, it !s reported 
that Bishop Ireland, the Roman Catholic Bishop of 
Minnesota, will vote the Republican ticket in his State, 
and through his organ, the ‘‘ Northwestern Chronicle.” 
will do all that he can to cecure Republican success tn 
Wisconsin and Dakota. He fs greatly in favor of the 
Illinois Law, or restriction of the sale of Ilquor by high 
license and lecal option. Bishop Ireland is the apostle 
of temperance not only for his countrymen tn Min- 
nesota, but wherever they may be found tn the North- 
weat. 
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The Universalists of the State have this week held 
their forty-ninth annual conference. They met in the 
new and beautiful Robey Street Church fn this city. 
The attendance was large, and the top'cs under review 
elicited warm discussion. Sabbath-schools, and the 
relation of the pastor to them, received considerable 
attention. About $2 000 were raised last year for mis- 
sionary work, which the Rev. Mr. Bingham, the State 
missionary, reported to be in a good condition. 


The ministers’ meetings have not been very enthust- 
astic, though some of the subjects considered are of 
great importance. Monday morning the Baptists dis. 
cussed the labor question from the laborer’s standpoint, 
and insisted that he should have his ful! share of the 
wealth which his labor produces. At the close of the 
meeting Dr. Anderson, of Salem, Mass., made an ear- 
nest appeal forthe Congo Mission. At the Methodist 
meeting the R-v. C. E. Mandeville read a ‘paper favor- 
ing the immeciate establishment of a Methodist Histor. 
ical Society and Museum. The Congregationalists grap- 
pied with, but did not solve, the problem of securing 
the largest possible gifts for benevolence from men of 
wealth. 


Thursday evening the Rev. John P. Hale, lately of 
Fond du Lac, Wis., was installed pastor of the Union 
Evangelical Church of Kennard, a Presbyterian, an 
Episcopalian, a Congregational, and a Methodist pastor 
taking part in the services. The church is made up of 
members of several denominations, though Congregsa 
tionalists and Presbyterians predominate. Sunday 
afternoon the Congregationalists of Englewood dedicated 
a pew and beautiful house of worship, Dr. Little 
preaching the sermon. The same day Dr. Henson and 
the First Baptist people met in their renovated edifice, 
and expressed their gratitude for the beauty and com- 
fort which they saw around them by promptly sub- 
scribing enough to pay for them. 


We have the gratifying news, in the report of Dr. 
De Wolf, of the Health Office, that the death-rate fn 
Chicago has steadily decreased the last five years Ip 
1881 it wae 26 per 1 000; in 1882 it was 23 per 100; 
in 1883 it was 20 rer 1 000; In 1884 it was 19 per 1 000; 
in 1885 it was 18 per 1000. This result has beer 
brought about by unremitting vigilance on the part of 
the Health Department, by a better system of sewerage, 
by the cleaning out of alleys, and the employment of 
measures which have made a case of sma!l-pox a rare 
thing. Perhsps similar vigilance will stamp out the 
pleuro-pneumonia which is now making alarming strides 
among our cattle. Already over 3000 cases in and 
about the city are in quarantine, and it is not unlikely 
that most of them will be condemned. 


THE BIBLE IN PRAYER-MEETING. 


By ONE oF THE “ EpDIFIERS.” 


OUR editorial on the prayer-meeting fetich, Edil- 
fication, struck at Jesst one of your readers amid- 
ships. I plead guflty to being one of the “‘ edifiers.” 
But what is a man to do when there comes the inevita- 
ble pause in the prayer-meeting, and he feels as if 
the pastor and all have their «yes fixed on bim, and are 
waiting for him to “occupy the time”? I have a good 
recipe for the prevention o’ cruelty to prayer-meetings 
by the edifiers, which I wish to men‘ion, not hecause it 
is new, but because it has not been sufficientlv put into 
practice. It is called the Bible Reading. This is just 
what its name implies, and yet a ministerial friend who 
lives in a country parish told me, not long ago, that he 
supposed it was some new invention with patent right 
and mysterious machinery, which would require instruc- 
tion to manage. He is notthe only one I have met who 
had never heard a Bible Reading, and there may be many 
who would like to know how it may be conducted in 
the prayer-meeting with good results. 

It is not necessary that the reading should be con. 
ducted by a skilled Bible scholar. There are profes- 
sional Bible readers, who make a specialty of their work, 
and it is a delight to attend their services. But I know 
of achurch, deprived for several months of a pastor, 
which introduced into the weekly prayer-meeting the 
Bible reading, conducted by one of the lay brethren, 
and the result was excellent, considerably squelching 
the ‘‘ edifiers,” and giving the young people, the timid 
and silent brethren, and the sisters too, someth'ng to do 
in the weekly conference. 

The process is very simple. Let the leader select a 
topic, as, for instance, ‘‘ Faith,” and, with the ald ofa 
reference Bible or Concordance, select a Jot of passages 
of Scripture bearing upon the subject. Twenty-five or 
thirty will be enough. Witha little thought he will be 
able to arrange his passages under subdivisions of his 
topic, and if he is ekilifal he may be quite elaborate 
in his diesection, but this is not necessary. At the meet- 
ing, to which al] are requested beforehand to bring their 
Bibles, let him giv; out bis passages, half a dozen ata 


time, or all those under one subdivision, to different 
persons in the room. Then, having briefly laid out 
his subject, let him call for the reading of the passages. 
These will be found to illumine one another wonderfully. 
Invite any one to ask questions, and if one is propounded 
ask Brother F. or Sister G. (if you dare) what he or she 
thinks about it. Be sure and have the young folks take 
part in the reading. Sing a stanza or two, or call fora 
brief prayer, occasionally, and at the end of your stock 
of quotations sum up the subject briefly. If you close 
the meeting promptly at the end of an hour, you will 
wonder where the hour has gone. There have been no 
long speeches ; thirty or forty persons have taken an 
interested part in the meeting ; the Word of God itself 
has been used for edification, and you need not com- 
plain of that fet{ich. 

If it is not desirable to occupy the whole hour with 
the Bible reading, a brief one at the opening of the 
meeting will serve to break the ice. Such resdings 
were frequently sandwiched into the recent students’ 
meetings at Mount Hermon, and I will close with an 
example that I got there: 

Subject: The Spirit in which we should Approach 
the Scriptures. 

1. With a reverent mind and teachable disposition. 
Isafah Ivil., 15; Matt. xf., 25. 

2 Inan attitude of faith, Rom. x.,17; Heb. iv., 2; 
1 Thess. ff., 13. 

8. With obedience. Rom. vi ,17; John xlv., 22, 23; 
John xv., 10-15. 

4. Come to diecover Christ. John v., 39 ; Luke xxiv., 
27; 1 Peteri., 10, 11. 

5 Come by and in the Spirit. 
1 John ff., 29. 


THE ANTI-GLADSTONE LIBERALS. 
By THe Rev. James M. Warton, D.D. 


RE you a Gladstonian ?” was one of the first ques- 

tions put to me by a New York editor on my 
return from a month in England. To which I was 
obliged to answer, Yes and No; not so thoroughly Glad- 
stonian since getting the closer view of the situation 
obtainable in free conversation with Englishmen of mu- 
tually opposing views. Indeed, it is not perfectly cer- 
tain what it is to be a thorough Gladstonian, if by that 
is meant a definite position on certain questions, It has 
been generally supposed, for instance, that an Irish 
Parliament, and the withdrawal of the Irish members 
from the Imperfal Parliament, was a vital part of Mr. 
Gladstene’s scheme. Indeed, it was this proposition 
which cost him the loss of the late elections, through the 
revolt of his followers from what they feared as the 
entering wedges for an ultimate separation of the two 
kingdoms. Yet it was believed by many, only not 
declared in season to influence votes, that Mr. Gladstone 
was prepared to abandon that position. With reference 
to this a member of the National Liberal Clubof London 
—a stanch ‘‘ Home Ruler ”—lamented, in conversation 
with me, that Mr. Gladstone did not always deal as 
frankly as was desired, so that his followers did not 
always know where their chief stood. 

In conversation with another of Mr. Gladstone’s fol- 
lowers, who parted with him on the issue of an Irish 
Parliament, I stated some general considerations on 
which many Americans felt confidence in Mr. Glad- 
stone’s echeme, as, for instance, that he was a statesman 
dispored to conservatism both by race and by age, and 
by long-continued and open committal toa policy the 
opposite of that which he now proposed, so that quotations 
from his own speeches would form the readiest argu- 
ments against his present policy. Such aman, soplaced, 
seemed to Americans unlikely to take a new departure 
except upon the strongest grounds of conscientious con- 
viction. To which my friend, a leader among the 
Liberals, rejoined that Mr. G'adstone was in fact the 
‘“* mercurial” man that I supposed he was not; that he 
was somewhat “sentimental,” and apt to be swayed by 
varying feelings. ‘‘And some of the most foolish 
things that are done,” he added, “‘ are done by old men.” 

As to ‘‘ Home Rule,” insome form, or, in other words, 
enlarged powers of local government, there is no doubt 
that Ireland needs it, and, for that matter, Great Britain 
needs it too. If, for instance, an electric light com- 
pany wishes to supply the city of L'verpool, permission 
has now to be obtained from Parliament. But there is 
no more reason for setting up a subordinate Parliament 
in Dublin than In Edinburgh, nor for withdrawing the 
Irish than for withdrawing the Scotch members from 
Westminster. This, so long as the question of the rev- 
enues—not to mention other vital questions—were re- 
served to the arbitrament of an exclusively English 
Parliament, would result in that ‘‘taxation without 
representation ” which produced our Revolutionary war. 
Nor ts {t poesible that imperial legislation affecting Irish 
interests could be so favorably influenced by a separate 
Parliament at Dublin as by Irishmen participating in 
the discussions and the decisions of the Imperial Par- 
llament itself, where they are numerous ¢n ugh to make 
themselves a power. And so, in view of the fact that 


1 Cor, ff., 10-12; 


those who desire the ultimate independency of Ireland 
are warm advocates of Mr. Gladstone's scheme as ‘‘ an 
installment” of their claim, those Liberals whose seces- 
sion bas lately defeated Mr. Gladstone seem to have had 
good ground for refus!ng to follow him. They long to 
see justico done to Ireland, but they apprehend that this 
way of doing {t would lead only to more {irreconcilable 
strife. 

For, suppose a Dublin Parliament set up; what better 
progress could then be made toward settlement of the 
burning questions concerning land and rents? All its 
acts would, according to Mr. Gladstone’s scheme, be 
subject to be revised or overruled at Westminster, and 
that by a body in which Irishmen have no voice, a body 
disparaged by the Irish as foreigners, and vituperated, 
in case of opposition, as tyrants. Such a situation 
would {inevitably be fatal to peace. Deprived of their 
present influence as holders of the balance of power in 
English politics, how would the situation of Ireland be 
bettered, except In the view of those who are bent on 
breaking her union with England, even by a repetition 
of the oft repeated, always disastrous, and inevitably 
futile experiment of a war for Irish independence ? 

Whatever be thought of the soundness of these rea- 
sonings, one must appreciate the maxim of the reason- 
ers—‘‘ Call no man master.” With a scarcely abated 
admiration of their natural leader, they abjure all hero- 
worship. With a sincere and generous pang at what 
they deem only a temporary parting, they have stood 
up against him simply to be counted as thinking their 
own thoughts concerning their duty to their country. 
There men have been sem! humorously s!yled ‘‘ the Brit- 
ish Mugwumps.” There is sound sense in the compari- 
son which the term suggests. 


HOW ONE PROHIBITIONIST ARGUES. 
A SYLLABUS. 
By THE Rev. W. F. BLackman. 


1. HIS ts of necessity a ‘‘ government by party.” 
No man, therefore, has a right to be an Inde- 
pendent, except temporarily, during transition periods. 
2 Partiesare incarnate principles. No issue, no party 
—only the corpse of one ; and only one great issue at a 
time. 

8. This iesue must be a moral issue. No others are 

sufficiently vital to gather and hold a party. This is 
seen to be so historically, here and in Great Britain. 
, 4. There have always been, and always must be, two 
great parties in the United States, appearing under 
various names, the one progressive, the other conserv- 
ative and obstructive. 

5. Whenever the progressive party establishes {ts one 
great principle, it inevitably loses zeal and grip, and 
diesolves; or, rather, drops its name and reappeais 
with a new issue and a new title. During that process 
the obstructionists come temporarily into power, and 
the ‘‘ Mugwump” flourishes. 

6. It is certain, therefore, and it Is best, that when 
the party of progrees bas accomplished the one thing for 
which it was organized, it should first disappear, In 
order that it may then reappear. This was the view of 
Horace Greeley. 

7. All this would be true even if the party remained 
pure. But a long lease of power, the lack of a great 
iesue, and the aging conservatism of {ts early members, 
inevitably turn the party into a machine, and deliver it 
over to professional politicians, wirepullers, and ring- 
masters, 

8. All this is true of the Republican party. It has 
established its one majestic idea, fulfilled its mission, 
lost heart, and come largely under the sway of un- 
scrupulous men. It ought now to dife, and then be 
raised from the dead. 

9. Because the Democratic party is merely negative 
and obstructive, it cannot, in the nature of the case, 
remain long in power ; and it ougAt not. 

10. That these two parties are fairly described above 
is plain from the fact, evident In their platforms, that 
there is not now a solitary issue, great or smal!, in course 
of trial between them. 

11. And, as a matter of fact, or of right, the R»publl- 
can party is dying. It was defeated in ‘84, and has 
grown weak in every point since then, and strong in 
none. It has almost certainly elected {ts last President. 
Men may regret it, but they cannot help it. If they 
are wise they will inquire only what {s to take its place 
and wear its mantle. 

12. There are only two interests sufficiently vital and 
general to found a new national party on—labor and 
Hquor. One or other of these {s inevitably to be the 
issue, very s00D. 

13. Of these two, incomparably the better {n every 
respect, from the political standpotat, {s 

14. And the formation of a National Labor Party 
just now would deepen class hatreds, prostrate our 
industries, break up our churches, set neighbor againat 
neighbor, aud be immeasurably disastrous in every way. 
We may be ready for that by and by—now we are not. 
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15. The liquor question, viewed politically, is not, 
(a) Is it wrong per se to drink intoxicants? or, (5) Is 
total abstinence for any reason obligatory ? or, (c) Can 
men be made morally good by legislation ? or, (d) Have 
we the right to abridge personal liberty and enact sump- 
tuary legislation’ But it Has the manufacture 
and gale of intoxicants as a bererage become so injurious 
to the country, economically, industrially, socially, 
politically, morally, that it ought to be suppressed ? 
That is the sole question to be asked. 

16. The question often urged, Ca» it be suppressed ? 
is only acavil. This {sa government of majoritles; if 
a majority of the people favor the liquor traffic, then It 
ought not to be suppreseed. If a majority is earnestly 
opposed to it, then it can be as nearly estopped as it Is 
possible for law to stop any bad thing, as stealing, or 
the importation of infected rags, or the building of 
frame houses within fire-limits. If we confess that the 
majority, when its will {is clearly ascertained, cannot 
rule, we confess the flat faflure of representative gov- 
ernment. This question, therefore, is only a part of (15), 
and its proper form is this: Is the l!quor traffic so 
general and serious an evil that a majority of the whole 
people would decree its extermination, and execute 
it, if they had an opportunity ? Prohibitionists do not 
wish to folst a hobby on the people, or go beyond 
public sentiment; they slmply purpose to give public 
sentiment a fquare chance to express itself on this mat 
ter. They will cheerfully abide by the decision, what- 
ever it may be. 

17. They are confident, however, that an overwhelm. 
ing majority of the voters in every State would pronounce 
against the ealoon, if the question could be got before 
them divested of all partisan and business accompan!l 
ments. And they do not believe this can be any way 
done #0 long as {it remains a subordinate fssue. They 
wish to force it to the front, compel every man to take 
one side or the other, and so ascertain precisely the will 
of the people. 

18. What this will fs may be already surmised, how- 
ever, from the fact (I belfeve It is a fact) that constitu- 
tional prohibition bas never yet failed to receive a 
majority of votes cast In any State where it has been 
submitted to the decision of the people. 

19. That Prohibition has proved a ‘‘ farce” when 
tried is false. In evcery case it has been measurably 
successful. I have lately studied the situation in Port- 
land for five weeks, and know that the average newspaper 
item concerning the failure of Probibition there is an 
unvarnished lle. ‘‘ More drinking than ever in Atlanta 
and Providence "—why, then, do brewers and distillers 
curse the law, tremble before it, spend immense sums 
to counteract {it or to secure its repeal? It is pretty 
funny, and pretty cool, the way anti Prohibitionists 
talk about this matter. Buta partial success is not an 
entire success, and can never become such till the good 
law has a party behind it pledged to Its enforcement. 

20. Liquor has all the marks of a live and sufficient 
lesue, therefore. But we cannot expect elther old party 
to take {t up, because (a) they would not if they could, 
being ruled largely by ‘‘rummles ;” and (4) they could not 
if they would. The Democratic party could not, for it 
would thereby alienate {ts Irish members, without gain- 
ing temperance R°publicans in their stead. The Repub- 
Iican party could not, for it would thereby lose the 
German vote. Too many war hatreds are lodged In the 
very names of the old parties to make it possible 
for them to take up any live fesue and divide afresh 
upon it. 

21. Certain incidental advantages would follow the 
general diffusion of the new party ; as, ¢ v., the oblitera- 
tion of the color line in Southern politics; the drawing 
together of the best men in both sections, and the burial 
of the ‘* bloody shirt ;” the infusion of new vitality into 
public affairs ; the toning up of the general conscience 
on temperance; the unseating of machine managers ; 
and, in case of success, the removal of the saloon Infiu- 
ence from the labor problem. 

22. The ‘“‘logic of events” (which {s another name 
for God) is on this side. Everywhere men have lately 
been flocking into the Prohibition party ; such men as 
President Seelye, President Batcom, General Fisk, 
John B. Gough, Dr. Pentecost, Sam Jones, Charles 8. 
Wolfe. That powerful organization, the Woman’s Chris- 
tlan Temperance Union, stands pledged to it. The news- 
papers are rapidly changing tone and front. Thechurch 
is slowly swinging into line. There is going to bea 
stam pede. 

23, This influx of able men into the Prohibition party 
mey change its temper and methods somewhat. It is 
as yet in the formative stage ; perhaps has crudities and 
excesses, a8 all reformations have at first.. Concerning 
the mechanical, medicinal, and even domestic use of 
intoxicants, ¢. 7 , the time has probably not yet come for 
the final word to be spoken. Our policy respecting 
these Is to be shaped as exigencles arlse and new light 
dawns. But if it seem toany good man that our present 
platform has an unsound plank or two in it, that {fs no 
sufficient reason why he should refuse to stand upon It, 
If he likes it, as a whole, better than the platform of any 


other party, then he ought to plant himself on it and 
help mend its weak spots. 

24. Supposing Prohibition to be false In theory, a 
failure in history, and an impossibility for all time to 
come, it has nevertheless abundantly justified its 
existence already. It has stimulated discussion, elicited 
facts, scared and angered the liquor power, and s0 
menaced the Republican party in the North and the 
Democratic party in the South that they have in many 
instances been compelled by very fear to help on the 
temperance reform. This can be proved by a thorough 
study of recent liquor legislation. And some of us 
really enjoy voting for an Absurdity when it does such 
work as this. 

NavGatuck, Conn, 


ANOTHER VIEW. 


thought of by nine-tenths of 

the people only as meaning the removal of 
saloons. I donot think that the propriety of this can well 
be questioned, because saloons are places of enticement 
to drink. But to put wines, etc., out of existence is 
another thing. I have serious doubts whether a major- 
ity has the right to do this (if it were possible). I may 
be in error ; but {t looks to me like the tyranny of the 
mejority. The question should be deeply pondered. 
The temperance questions call for the service of our 
most matureand careful and sound-thinking men. They 
have too long been left to men who are not competent 
and wise guides. 

Think for a moment what condition we should be In 
if two-thirds of the voters in every State should employ 
the force of law, fully executed, and ‘‘crush the mon- 
ster,” as they say. Leave out of consideration the 
enfeebled sots and ‘‘bummers,” and we should be in 
the midst of thousands of energetic, resolute, intelligent 
men who are not convinced, but are held down by 
force, in a matter of personal choice as to what they 
shall drink—held down by their neighbors! I do not 
think that this would be a condition of ‘‘ rest and gulet- 
ness,” as the Prayer-Book has it. There would be a 
burning indignation—+ ¢., if the obtaining of what one 
chooses to drink—wine, beer, rum, etc., etc.—were 
made impossible. And if all are driven to evasions by 
which they should in fact get their drinks, there would 
be indignation at being put to such trouble. But if we 
only say, ‘‘ We cannot allow the keepiag of painted and 
lighted and warmed galoons along our streets; take 
your demijohn to the liquor store and have it filled, if 
you must drink liquors, and carry it home, just as you 
carry home kerosene, or laudanum, or chloroform,” we 
do not crush down any one, and I believe that many a 
man who sells liquors would say, ‘‘That’s all right.” 
The poor would not be injured, because they would get 
as much liquor for one dollar as they now get for two 
or three. 

It is idle to pretend that full prohibition has been 
tried. What man of energy and a little money in 
Maine or Rhode Island cannot have in his home as 
much liquor as he desires? The people at Asbury 
Park and Ocean Grove do have it in their houses, as I 
know. S. C. Brace. 

New Haven, Conn, 


WAGES AND PROTECTION. 
By C. B. 8. 


ORD MACAULAY eays that the doctrine of gravi- 

tation would not yet be accepted if it interfered 

with any vested interests. There arecertain facts about 

European wages which are as obvious as the doctrine of 

gravitation, yet, as they bave a certain bearing upon 

the question of protection, they are constantly obscured 
by special pleaders. 

First among these facts is the truth that in the towns 
and cities of Eagland wages are generally about one- 
third less than in America ; in France and Germany they 
are about one-third less than in England. These facts will 
be found in the consular reports which were published 
by the Department of State while Mr. Evarts was the 
Secretary. There is only one other place in the world 
where wages are as high as in America, and that is 
Australia. For some reason Mr. Evarts did not pub- 
lish any reports from our Australian consuls. To sum 
up the question correctly: The same mechanic who 
receives $1.50 per day in New York would receive the 
same in Victoria, Australia. His fellow-laborer in Eu- 
rope, who does the same grade of work, though perhaps 
not the same amount, receives $1 In England, and 
70 cents in France and Germany. When all of the 
facts are stated, no possible argument can be made from 
them for elther protection or free trade. The German, 
French, and American mechanics have protection ; the 
English and Australian mechanics have free trade. If 
only a part of these facts are stated, an argument can be 
made for elther free trade or protection. But a partial 
statement of facts is as misleading, and sometimes as 
dishonest, as a statement of falsehood. 

If, now, we compare the agricultural wages in the 


various countries, we find a still greater difference. The 
American and Australian farm laborers get more than 
$5 a week, while in England they get but $2 50, and fn 
some sections of France and Germany as litt!e as $1.50. 

If one should accept the logic of the stump, he would say 

that the American and Australian farmers would be 
ruined by competition with the pauper labor of Europe. 

But the American and Australian farmers, instead of 
fearing this competition, send their goods across the 
ocean in order to expose themselvesto {tsdangers. The 
curfous fact about the competition between high. priced 
farm labor and low-priced farm labor {s that the nations 
having the low-priced labor are the ones who object to 
the competition. In the German Reichstag there is as 
much sald about ‘‘cheap goods from America” as is 
sald in our Congress about ‘‘ cheap goods from Europe.” 
The German Reichstag is under the control of the 
landed aristocracy, and they are constantly adding new 
taxes in order-to protect the people against American 
cheap food. In Hogland the landed aristocracy has less 
influence, but the influence which ft has is being largely 
exerted In the same direction. Lord Randolph Churchill 
is reported to be in favor of levying a tax upon the 
cattle and meat from America. By thus raising the 
price of meat in Eogland he hopes to increase the Income 
of all the landholders and leaseholders in the United 
Kingdom, and thus put an end to the discontent which 
threatens to bring about more agrarian legislation for 
Scotland and Ireland. He sees that the Eaglish govern- 
ment must either interfere by reducing rents or Inter- 
fere by raising prices. The land-owners generally pre- 
fer to raise prices by ‘‘ taxing the consumers,” though 
some of them do not dare to ssy so. The opposition 
will come from the middle and lower classes fa the 
citles. Some of these would like to see England retal- 
late upon the protective countries, and treat them in the 
same way that they treat her. But the “fair trade” 
plea does not commend itself to those who recognize 
that any injury to commerce does damage to both sides, 
and who believe that the taxing of a commodity makes 
it harder for the laborer to obtain it. 

Asa matter of fact, the nominal wages of labor are not 
largely affected by the governmental policy of protec- 
tion or free trade. The number of bricks a man can 
lay in a day does not depend upon an Act of Con- 
gress, nor does the pay he will receive for the work. 
Labor is approximately as dear in Germany as it is in 
America. When a hundred dollars’ worth of goods are 
produced in America, the laborer gets, perhaps, sixty 
dollars’ worth, and thecapltalist forty. If, now, the one 
hundred dollars’ worth of goods are produced in Ger- 
many, what takes place? Were it true that German 
labor fs only half as dear as our own, then the laborer 
would get thirty dollars’ worth and the capitalist sev- 
enty! Yet every one knows that German capitalists 
receive only five per cent. interest on their investments 
where the American capitalist recelves seven. In pro- 
portion to the value of the work which is done, the 
wages in Germany are as high as those {In America. If 
both countries should abandon protection, ninety-five 
per cent. of the people would continue to produce exsctly 
the same goods for exactly the same wages as now. 
The great change which would take place would be 
that the burden of taxation would be lessened, and 
would no longer be pald by the propertyless masses. 


MY STUDY FIRE. 
A MEMORY OF SUMMER. 


N the pine woods, or floating under overhanging 
branches on the ailent and almost motionlees river, I 
have had visions of my study fire during the summer 
months, and, now that I find myself once more within 
the cheerful circle of its glow, the time that has passed 
since it was lighted for the last time in the spring seems 
like a long, delightful dream. I recall those charming 
days, some of them full of silence and repose from dawn 
to sunset, some of them ripe with effort and adventure, 
with a keen delight in the feeling of possession which 
comes with them ; they were brief, they have gone, but 
they are mine forever. The beauty and freshness that 
touched them morning after morning as the dew touches 
the tlower are henceforth a part of my life; they have 
entered into my soul as their light and heat entered into 
the ripening fruits and grains. I have come back to my 
friendly fire richer and wiser for my absence from its 
cheer and warmth ; my life has been renewed at those 
ancient sources whence all our knowledge has come ; I 
have felt again the solitude and sanctity of those vener- 
able shades where the voices of the oracles were once 
heard, and fleeting glimpses of shy divinities made a 
momentary splendor in the dusky depths, 

Wordsworth’s sonnets are always within reach of 
those who never get beyond the compelling voice of Na- 
ture, and who are continually returning to her with a 
sense of loss and decline after every wandering. As | 
take up the little, well-worn book, it opeas of Itself at a 
familiar page, and I read once more that sonnet which 
comes to one at times with an unspeakable pathos In lis 
lines—a sense of permanent alienation and loss ; 
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*« The world is too much with us; late and soon. 
Getting and spending, we lay waste our powers ; 
Little we see in Nature that is ours ; 

We have given our hearts away, a sordid boon. 
This sea that bares her boeom to the moon, 

The winds that will be howling at all hours, 
And are up-gatbered now like springing flowers— 
For this, for everything, we are out of tune. 

It moves us not. Great God! I’d rather be 

A pagan suckled in a creed outworn, 

Ro might I, standing on this pleasant lea, 

Have glimpses that would make me less forlorn ; 
Have sight of Proteus rising from the sea, 

Or hear old Triton blow his wreathed horn.’’ 

Almost unconsciously I repeat these lines aloud, and 
straightway the fire, breaking into fiame where it has 
been only glowing before, answers them with a sudden 
outburst of heat and light that make a brief sum. 
mer in my study. When one goes back to the woods 
and streams after long separation and absorption in 
books and affairs, he misses something which once 
thrilled and inspired him. The meadows are unchanged, 
but the light that touched them illusively, but with a 
lasting and incommunicable beauty, is gone ; the wood- 
lands are dim and shadowy as of old, but they are vacant 
of the presence that once filled them. There {* something 
painfully disheartening in coming back to Nature and 
finding one’s self thue unwelcomed and uncared for, and 
in the first moment of disappointment an unspoken 
accusation of change and coldness lies in the heart. The 
change is not in Nature, however ; it is in ourselves. 
‘The world is too much with us.” Not until its strife 
and tumult fade into distance and memory will those 
finer senses, dulled by contact with a meaner life, 
restore that which we have lost. After a little some 
such thought as this comes to us, and day after day 
we haunt the silent streams and the secret places of the 
forest; waiting, watching, unconsciously bringing our- 
selves once more into harmony with the great rich world 
around us, we forget the tumult out of which we have 
come, 8 deep peace possesses us, and in its unbroken 
quietness the old sights and sounds return again. 


* Youth, faith, hope, and love spring again out of a soil 


which had begun to deny them sustenance ; old dreams 
mingle with our waking hours ; the old-time channels of 
joy, long silent and bare, overflow with streams that 
restore a lost world of beauty in our souls. We have 
come back to Nature, and she has not denied us, in spite 
of our disloyalty. 

I know of nothing more full of deep delight than this 
return of the old companionship, this restoration of the 
old intimacy. How much there is to recall, how many 
confidences there are to be exchanged! The days are 
not long enough for all we would say and hear. Such 
hours come in the pine woods; hours so full of the 
strange silence of the place, so unbroken by customary 
habits and thoughts, that no dial could divide into frag- 
ments a day that was one long unbroken spell of wonder 
and delight. So remote seemed all human life that even 
memory turned from it and lost herself in silent medita- 
tion ; so vast and inysterious was the life of Nature 
that the past and the future seemed part of the change. 
leas present. The light fell soft and dim through the 
thickly woven branches and among the densely clustered 
trunks ; underneath, the deep masses of pine needles and 
the rich moss spread a carpet on which the heaviest foot- 
fall left the silence unbroken. It was a place of dreams 
and mysteries. 

** Heed the old oracles, 
Ponder my spells ; 
Song wakes in my pinnacles 
When the wind swells. 
Soundeth the prophetic wind, 
The shadows shake on the rock behind, 
~ And the countless leaves of the pine are strings 
Tuned to the lay the wood-god sings. 
Hearken ! hearken ! 
If thou wouldst know the mystic song 
Chanted when the sphere was young, 
Aloft, avroad, the pman swells ; 
O wise man ! hear’st thou half it tells »” 

Sitting there, with the deep peace of the place sinking 
into the soul, the solitude was full of companionship ; 
the very silence seemed to give Nature a tone more 
commanding, an accent more thrilling. At intervals 
the gusts of wind reaching the borders of the wood 
filled the air with distant murmurs which widened, 
deepened, approached, until they broke into a great 
wave of sound overhead, and then, receding, died in 
fainter and ever faintersounds. There wassomething in 
this sudden and unfamiliar roar of the pines that hinted 
at its kinship with the roar of the sea; but it had a 
different tone. Waste and trackless solitudes and death 
are in the roar of the sea; remoteness, untroubled 
centuries of silence, the strange alien memories of wood- 
land life, are in the roar of the pines. The forgotten 
ages of an immemorial] past seem to have become audible 
in it, and to speak of things which had ceased to exlst 
before human speech was born ; things which llé at the 
roots of instinct rather than within the recollection of 
thought. The pines only murmur, but the secret which 
they guard so well is mine as well as theirs; 1 am no 
alive 1c tule secluded world ; my citizenship is here no 


less than in that other world to which I shal! return, 
but to which I shal) never wholly belong. The most 
solitary moods of Nature are not incommunicable ; 
they may be shared by those who can forget themselves 
and hold their minds open to the elusive but potent in- 
fluences of the forest. He who can escape the prison of 
habit and work and routine can say with Emerson : 
** When I am stretched beneath the pines, 

When the evening star so holy shines, 

I laugh at the love and the pride of man, 

At the sophist schools and the learned clan : 

For what are they all, in their hich conceit, 

When,man in the bush with God may meet ’’’ 


THE BEGGARS OF THE SEA. 


N a.p. 1566, Philip of Spain attempted to establish 
in the Netherlands the Inquisition in its most cruel 
and revolting form; and its familiar« carried persecu- 
tion and death intoall the provinces. Yet the converts to 
the Reformed doctrines everywhere multiplied, and, says 
a contemporary author, ‘‘ There was nowhere to be seen 
the meanest mechanic who did not find a weapon to 
strike down the murderers of his compatriots.” Even 
in the convivial meetings of the nobles, religion and 
patriotism were the topics of conversation ; and the 
famous confederation known as the ‘‘ Beggars of the 
Sea” was cradled in social enjoyment, and consolidated 
in the midst of a festival. 

On April 5, 1566, a manifesto of their wrongs 
and a petition for liberty of religious faith had been 
presented to the governante, the Duchessof Parma The 
representatives walked with it in a solemn procession to 
the palace, and their demeanor was highly imposing 
from their mingled air of determination and forbearance. 
All Brussels thronged out to gaze on and to sympathize 
with this extraordinary spectacle of men whose resolute 
step showed they were no common suppliiants, but whose 
modest bearing had none of the seditious air of faction. 

The day following this deputation, De Brederode, 
Lord of Vianen and Marquis of Utrecht, gave a grand 
repast to three hundred of the confederates. In the midst 
of the feast some “f the members remarked that when 
the Duchess of Parma received the written petition, 
Count Berlaimont observed to her, ‘“ Your Highness 
has nothing to fear from such a band of beggars !” (‘as 
de Gueuz) The chiefs of the company were at that 
moment debating on the name which they shonld choose 
for their patriotic league, and the title of Gueur was 
instantly proposed and received with shouts of acclama- 
tion. ‘‘ Long live the Gueux !” was the toast given and 
tumultuously drunk, and Brederode, in the excitement 
which followed, slung across his shoulders a wallet such 
as was worn by beggars and pilgrims, drank to the 
cause in a wooden porringer, and swore he was ready to 
sacrifice his fortune and his life in the common fight for 
their faith and liberty. Each man drank from the 
bow! and repeated the oath ; the wallet next went round 
the company, and was finally hung upon a nail, and 
gazed upon with such enthusiasm as emblems of polit- 
ical and religious faith never fail to inspire. Rallying 
signs were adopted, and the costume as well as the title 
of beggary assumed. Ina few days the streets were 
filled with brave, determined men in the gray cloak of 
the mendicant, and many fastened to their girdles or 
sword hilts the small wooden cup and clasp-knife of the 
begging fraternity. From this origin arose the applica- 
tion of the word Gueuz (Beggars), in its political sense, 
as common toall the inhabitants of the Netherlands who 
embraced the doctrines and cause of the Reformation, 
and who took up arms against the tyrants Philip of Spain 
and the Duke of Alva. 

The heroic deeds of these men form one of the bright- 
est and most pathetic chapters in that story of freedom 
which through all the centuries has been 

** Bequeathed from bleeding sire to son.”’ 

Even to this day the Beggars are remembered with 
affectionate pride by their compatriots and descendants, 
and a fac-simile of the famous wallet or ‘‘ Beggar's sack,” 
is draped with the fiags of the Netherlands and the 
United States of America over President Van Vorst’s 
chair at the social meetings of the Holland Society of 
New York. 

From their memorial we copy a poem on this legend. 
ary army of patriots by Mrs. Amelia E. Barr, which has 
been appropriated from her forthcoming Dutch-Amer- 
ican novel, ‘‘ The Knot of Orange Ribbon.” 


THE BEGGARS OF THE 8EA. 


We are the “‘ Beggars of the Sea !”’ 
Strong, gray Beggars from Zeaiand we! 
We are fighting for Liberty ! 
Heave ho! Rip the brown sails free ! 


Hardy sons of old Zierikzee, 
Fed on the breath of the fresh North Sea! 
Beggars are kings, if free they be! 

Heave ho! Rip the brown sails free ' 


True to the wallet, whatever betide ! 

Long live the Gueux !—the sea will provide 

Graves for the enemy, deep and wide ; 
Heave ho! Rip the brown sails free! 


Beggars ! but not from the Spaniard’s hand. 

Beggars ! under the Cross we stand. 

Beggars ! for love of the Fatherland. 
Heaveho! Rip the brown sails free | 


Now, if the Spaniard comes our way, 

What shall we give him, Beggars gray ’ 

Give him a moment to kneel and pray ! 
Heave ho! Rip the brown sails free ' 


THE ETHICS OF PLAGIARISM. 
IN TWO PARTS.—II. 
By BRanDER MATTHEWS. 


6 AR indeed am I from asserting that books, as well 
as nature, are not, and ought not to be, suggestive 
to We poet,” wrote Lord Tennyson. ‘‘I am sure that I 
myself and many others find a pecullar charm {fn those 
passages of such great masters as Virgil or Milton where 
they adopt the creation of a bygone poet, and reciothe 
it, more or less, according to their fancy.” Words- 
worth sald that Gray helped himself from everybody 
and everywhere, but what Gray made out of these old 
bits borrowed from others was a new poem, and it was 
hisown. In the latest editions of his poems, as Mr. 
Lowell has put it pilctureequely, ‘‘ the thin line of text 
stands at the top cf the page like cream, and below it is 
the skim-milk drawn from many milky mothers of the 
herd out of which it has risen.” It was because the 
author of ‘‘ Evangeline” followed the example of the 
author of the “‘ Elegy” that Poe was able to write his 
foolish paper on ‘‘ Mr. Longfellow and other Plagia- 
rists’’—a wanton attack which Longfellow bore with 
beautiful serenity. One must set a plagiarist to cry 
‘Stop thief!” and Poe was not above stealing his 
broo.ns, or at least his smaller brushes, ready-made. 
We mav absolve him for levying on Mr. Mudford for 
the ‘* Pit and the Pendulum,” but in his ‘‘ Marginalia’’ 
he retailed as his own Sheridan's joke about the phenix 
and Whitbread’s poulterer’s description of it 
I believe that both Ben Jonson and the elder Dumas 
defended their forays into the marches of their elders, 
and even of their contemporaries, by the bold assertion 
that genius does not steal, it conquers. And there {s 
force in the plea. Génius takes by right of eminent 
domain, and rectifies {ts frontier by annexing outlying 
territory, making fruitful that which was before a 
barren waste. In literature that is his at last who makes 
best use of it. And here is the essence of the con. 
troversy in a nutshell: it is plagiarism for an author to 
take anything from another author and reproduce it 
nakedly ; but it is not necessarily plagiarism if he re- 
clothes it and dresses it up anew. If the second comer 
can improve on the work of the first comer, if he makes 
it over and makes it better, and makes it his own, we 
accept the result and ask no questions. But if he make 
no change, or if he make a change for the worse, we 
send for the police at once. A man may be allowed to 
keep his borrowed brats, if he clothe them and feed them 
and educate them, andif he make po attempt to dis 
guise them, and if he is not guilty of the fatal mistake 
of disfiguring them ‘‘ as the gypsies do stolen children to 
make ‘em pass for their own.” (This figure, by the way, 
was an orphan of Churchill’s when Sheridan came along 
and adupted it.) Thus, we find it hard to forgive Her 
rick for one of his thefts from Suckling, when he took 
the loveliest lines of the lovely ‘‘ Ballad upona Wed- 
ding :” 
‘“* Her feet beneath her petticoat, 
Like little mice, stole in and out, 
As if they feared the light,”’ 


and in his ‘‘ Hesperides” he spoilt them to 
** Her pretty feet, like snails, did creep a little out.”’ 


Nothing is further from my desire than that I should 
be taken either as a defender of plagiarism or as a 
denier of its existence. It exists, and it is an ugly 
crime. WhatIam seeking to show is that it is not as 
frequent as many may imagine, and more especially that 
much which is called plagiarism is not criminal at all, 
but perfectly legitimate. For instance, Mr. Charles 
Reade’s incorporation of fragments of the ‘“‘ Dialogues” 
of Erasmus in the “‘ Cloister and the Hearth,” and of 
Swift's ‘‘ Polite Conversation” in the ‘‘ Wandering 
Heir,” was a proper and even a praiseworthy use of 
pre-existing material. But Mr. Reade did not always 
remain within his rights, and it is impossible to doubt 
that his ‘‘ Portrait” was first hung in the private gallery 
of Mme. Reybaud, and that some of his ‘‘ Hard Cash” 
was filched from the coffers of the “ Pauvres de Paris” 
of MM. Brisebarre and Nus. Mme. Reybaud’s picture 
was not a ‘“Duchess of Devonshire” which a man 
might so fall in love with that he could not help steal- 
ing it—indeed, it Is not easy to discover why Mr. Reade 
wanted it; but the drama of MM. Brisebarre and Nus 
is ingeniously pathetic, and although no o1e has made 
as skillful use of its fable as Mr. Reade, it has served to 
suggest also Miss Braddon’s ‘‘ Rupert Godwin, Banker,’ 
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| Mr. Sterling Coyne’s “ Fraud and tts Victims,” aad 
Mr. Dion Boucicault’s ‘‘ Streets of New York.” 
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It is in the theater that we hear the most accusations of 
plagiarism. Apparently there fs an unwillingness on the 
part of the public to believe that a play can be original, 
and a dramatist nowadays is forced not only to affirm his 
innocence, but almost to prove it. I am inclined to 
think that the habit of adapting from the French—a 
habit now happily in its decline—tis responsible for this 
state of things, for the laxity of morals on the part of 
the author, and for the general and ungenerous sus- 
picion on the side of the public. 

It is the playwright’s fault, one must confess, if the 
playgoer is doubtful as to the paternity of every new 
play. So many rleces were brought out as “ new and 
original,” which were neither original nor new, that 
the playgoer wae confirmed in his suspicions; and he 
finds it hard to surrender the habit of doubt even now 
when a French drama in an English or American 
theater generally bears the French author's name, and 
when the best work of the best English and American 
dramatists is really their own. Mr. Herman Merivale 
and Mr. Bronson Howard, Mr. Gilbert and Mr. Pinero, 
and other of the little band of young playmakers whose 
work seems to promise a possible revival of the English 
drama as aform of art and a department of literature, 
are quite above the meanness of taking a foreign author's 
plot without authority or acknowledgmont. Yet they 
suffer for the sius of their predecessors. If Mr. John 
Oxenford and Mr. Tom Taylor and Mr. Dion Boucicault 
had not adapted right and left, perhaps the playgoing 
public would not nave suspected that Mr. Pinero, 
when he wanted to bring the scent of the hay across 
the footlights, had levied on the cart and the rake of 
Mr. Thomas Hardy and Mr. Comyns Carr. 

Credit, sald a great economist, is suspicion asleep ; 
and the saying {s as true in the playmaking profession 
as it is in the trade of moneymaking. Suspicion is 
suffering from an acute attack of insomnia just now, 
and many dramatic critics are quick to declare a re- 
semblance between Macedon and Monmouth, if there be 
salmons in both, and when the dramatist is shown to 
have lifted a tiny lamb they are ready to hang him for 
a stalwart sheep. Now, there is no department of litera- 
ture in which similarities are as inevitable as they are 
in the drama. I have tried to show already that the 
elements of the drama are comparatively few, and that 
the possible combinations arenot many. There are only 
a few themes sulted for treatment in the theater, and 
many a subject which a novelist can handle to advan- 
tage the dramatist is debarred from attempting by the 
conditions of the stage. A certain likeness there must 
needs be between the new plays and the old plays in 
which the same theme has been discussed by the 
dramatist. And these coincidences may be as innocent 
as they are ‘curious ” 

I remember that when Mr. Dion Boucicault originally 
produced the ‘“‘Shaughraun”—it was at Wallack’s 
Theater in New York ten or eleven years ago—there 
was an attempt to prove that he had taken his plot from 
an earlier Irish drama by Mr. Wybert Reeve. At first 
sight the similarity between the two plays was really 
striking, and parallel columns were erected with ease. 
But a closer inveszigation revealed that all that was 
common to these two plays was common to fifty other 
Irish plays, and that all that gave value to the * Shaugh- 
raun”’—the humor, the humanity, the touches of 
pathos, the quick sense of character— was absent from the 
other play. There is a formula for the mixing of an Irish 
drama, and Mr. Reeve and Mr. Bouctcault had each 
prepared his plece according to this formula, making 
due admixture of the Malden-in-Distrees, the Patriot- 
in-danger of-his-Life, and the Cowardly Informer, who 
have furnished forth many score plays since first the 
Red-Coats were seen {n the Green [sle. Both dramatists 
had drawn from the common stock of types and inci 
dents, and there was rea))y no reason to believe that Mr. 
Boucicault was indebted to Mr. Reeve for anything, 
because Mr. Reeve had little in his play which had not 
been in twenty plays before, and which Mr. Boucicault 
could not have put together out of his recolleetions of 
these without any knowledge of that. Of course there 
is a great difference between the original and the 
commonplace, but if a man cannot be the former it is 
no sin to be the latter. Commonplace ts not plagiarism. 
That a coat is threadbare is no proof that it has been 
stolen—on the contrary. 

Toany one understanding the subtlety of mental proc- 
esses, and especially the movements of the imagination, 
a similarity of situation is often not only not a proof 
of plagiarism, but a proof that there has been no pla- 
gilarism. This sounds like a paradox, but I think I can 
make my meaning clear and evident. When we find 
the same strikingly original idea differently handled by 
two authors, we may absolve the later from any charge 
of literary theft if we find that his treatment of the 
novel situation differs from his predecessor's. If the 


treatment is different, we may assume that the second 
writer was not aware of the existence of the first writer's 
work. And for this reason: if the later author were 
acquainted with the startlingly novel effect of the earlier 
author, he could not have treated the same subject with- 
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out repeating certain of the minor pecullarities also. 
He must perforce have taken over with the theme fn 
some measure the treatment also. All literary work- 
men know how difficult it is to disentangle the minor 
details from the main idea, and to strip the idea naked, 
discarding the mere detail. Had the second writer 
known of the first writer’s work, he could not help being 
influenced by it. Thus it is that a similarity of subject 
may be evidence of originality. There is a short story 
by FitzJames O'Brien, called ‘‘ What Was It ?’ in which 
there is a palpable but {nvisible being. Since this was 
first published there have been two other short stories 
on the same idea, one published in the “ Atlantic 
Monthly ” by Mr. Charles de Kay, and the other pub- 
lished anonymously in the ‘‘ Cornhill! Magazine.” The 
tale in the “ Cornhill” coincides detall as well as in 
idea, and it is almost impossible to declare {ts anony- 
mous author guiltless of plagiarism. But Mr. de Kay's 
story was wholly different in its elaboration, anv the 
two tales, although the chief figure in each was a being 
palpable but invisible, were as unlike as possible. Here 
there was obviously no plagiarism. The coat—to take 
up the figure of the last paragraph—was made of the 
same cloth, but its cut was not the same. 

Two or three years ago the “ Saturday Review ” lald 
down the law of plagiarism in three clauses: 1. ‘‘ In 
the first place, we would permit any great modern artist 
to recut and to set anew the literary gems of classic 
times and of the Middle Ages.” 2 ‘‘Our second rule 
would be that all authors have an equal right to the 
stock situations which are the common store of human. 
ity.” 3. ‘Finally, we presume that an author has a 
right to borrow or buy an Idea, {f he frankly acknow) 
edgs the transaction.”” In commenting on this code, I 
suggested that there might bea ‘4ifficulty of Interpreta- 
tion in the first clause, for who Is to declare any modern 
a great artist’? In the second clause the law is clearly 
stated, and whether any given situation is or fs not 
common property isa question of fact for the jury. 
The only difficulty in applying the third clause is in 
defining precisely the degree of frankness and fullness 
required in acknowledging the indebtedness. But 
hypercriticism is out of place in considering a sugyes- 
tion as valuable, as needful just now, and as neatly put 
as this triple law of the contributor to the ‘‘ Saturday 
Review.”” A general acceptance of this code would 
tend to clear the alr of the vague charges of plagtarism 
which hang in heavy clouds over the literary journals. 
Before we can decide whether an author fs guilty of 
the offense, we must be agreed on what constitutes the 
crime, what are its elements, and what are the exemp- 
tions. I have ventured to draw up the statute of 
exemptions in a form slightly different from that given 
in the “* Saturday Review,” a little broader and stronger, 
ard perhaps a little simpler: A writer is at liberty to 
use the work of his predecessors as he will, provided 
always that (1) he does not take credit (even by {mpll- 
cation) for what he has not invented, and (2) that he 
does not in any way infringe on the pecuniary rights of 
the original owner. 

When M. Victorien Sardou brought out the farcical 
comedy ‘‘ Les Pommes du Volsin,” he was accused of 
having stolen {t from a tale of Charles de Bernard, and 
he retorted instantly with evidence that he had the per. 
mission of the holders of the Bernard copyrights, who 
were to share in the profits of the play. Here M. Sar. 
dou was innocent under the second clause of my law, 
but gullty under the first, {pmsomuch as he had concealed 
his indebtedness to Charies de Barnard ani had taken 
credit for an invention which was not hisown. When 
Mr. Charles Reade turned Mrs. Burnett's ‘‘ That Lass 
o’ Lowrie’s” into a play called ‘‘ Joan,” without asking 
the permission of the American author, he was gullty 
under the second clause and innocent under the first, 
for there was no concealment of the source of the 
drama. 

With a proper understanding of what is and what is 
not plagiarism, there should go a greater circumspec. 
tlon in bringing the accusation. Plagiarism is the 
worst of literary crimes. It is theft, neither more nor 
less. All who desire to uphold the honor of literature. 
and to see petty larceny and highway robbery meet 
with their just punishment, are concerned that the 
charge shall not be idly brought or carelessly answered. 
But now so often has the amateur literary detective 
cried ‘‘ Wolf,” that patience is exhausted, and accusa- 
tions of literary theft have been flung broadcast, until! 
they may be met with a smile of contempt. This is not 
as it should be. It is contrary to public policy that the 
literary conscience should become callous. The charge 
of plagiarism is very serious, and it should not be 
lightly brought or lightly borne. The accusation is very 
easy to make and very hard to meet; it should bea 
boomerang, which, when skillfully thrown, brings down 
the quarry with a single deadly blow, but which, when 
carelessly cast, rebounds swiftly and breaks the head of 
him who threw it. The man who makes the charge of 
plagiarism should be ready to stand to his guns, and to 
pay the penalty of having opened fire. And the penalty 


for having failed to prove the accusation should be 


heavy. The accuser should be put under bonds, so to 
speak, to make his charge good, and if he loses his case 
he should be cast in damages. Itis not right to force an 
author either unjustly to lle under an accusation of 
theft, or to undergo the annoyance and expense of 
refuting vague allegations, urged in wanton careless- 
ness by some irresponsible person. Nothing is more 
disagreeable or thankless than a dispute with an inferior. 
Years ago Dr. Holmes declared the hydrostatic paradox 
of controversy : ‘‘ Controversy equalizes fools and wise 
men in the same way—and the fools know It !” 

If we were to hold to a strict accountability the feeble. 
minded persons who delight in pointing out alleged 
coincidences and similarities, if we were to discourage 
the accusation of plagiarism, except on abundant evi- 
dence, if we were to declare that any man who fails to 
sustain his charge shall be discredited, we should do 
much to put down plagtariam itself. When the difficul- 
tles and the dangers of making the accusation are in- 
creased—and it is now neither difficult nor dangerous— 
the number of accusations will be decreased at once, 
and in time the public conscience will be quickened. 
Then {ft would be possible to get serious atiention for 
the serious case of literary theft, and then the writer who 
might be found with stolen wares concealed about his 
person would be visited with swifter condemnation and 
with more certain punishment. But now all we can do 
is to remember that 

“The man who plants cabbages imitates too.”’ 


THE ANNALS OF AN OLD HOUSE IN 
IRELAND. 


By ApELA E, OrPEN. 


T {a impossible to say just when the old house was 
built, for no record remains of the laying of the 
foundation-stone. There is, however, an old picture of 
it as it existed a hundred and thirty years ago, and it 
was for that time a sufficiently imposing building, quite 
justifying the title it unen bore, of ‘‘The Big House.” 
The day of tall, moat-surrounded castles was not yet 
too remote for the memory of that style of architecture 
to leave its trace. Accordingly, we find that the roof 
of the old house covered nv leas than four stories, and 
that all around it there was, and is to this day, a deep 
aren—the degenerate offspring of the moat of the Middle 
Ages. | 

The old house stands at the foot of a range of mount- 
ains, not far from the southeast coast of Ireland, and 
Blackstatrs, the nearest height, is a well-known land- 
mark for vessela in passing up and down St. George's 
Channel. At times, in summer, these meuntains put on 
garments of purple and crimson flushing into a hundred 
tints of beauty as the setting sun jights up the heather. 
But this loveliness is short-lived. We who live there 
the whole year round know the mountains for their 
ominous clouds rather than for their red-glowing 
heather. Many a pelting shower has Blackstairs sent 
down to us, when the valley beneath lay smiling in sun- 
shine ; many a picnic party has been disappointed of 
its fun because he chose to don his cloud-cap and be 
the only unamiable object so far as eye could reach. 

My great-great-granufatner, who built the old house, 
and planted a coiony of farmers on the land round 
about, was a very fracible man. He was generous, 
however, and that made him popular, in spite of his 
quick temper. An oid man once told mea story about 
uim which was equally characteristic of his ancestor 
and of mine: 

‘* Me father,” sald Long Billy, ‘‘ was workin’ for th’ 
ould gintieman whio the Big House was a-bulldin’, an’, 
shure, wasn't he often around with the masons an’ car 
ploters, an’, {t may be, idiin’ a thrifle now and ag’in. 
One day the masther says to him, ‘ Be aff to yer work 
unis minute says he. But mayhap me father was a bit 
siow about etirrin’ hisself ; anyhow, th’ ould masther he 
ups and knocks him down, tain and there. Thin me 
father got up and walked away, an’ said niver a word at 
ail. Shure, thin, what did he do but go straight to 
where the stonecutters had some black stuff to mark 
their lines wid, an’ he blacks his eye all around, tli! he 
was a beautiful fright entirely. Sv, thin, he wint back 
to his work. By an’ by the masiner comes round, an’, 
shure, doesn’t he see the awful eye of me father the very 
first minute. ‘Ab, Tim!’ says he, ‘I think I scoided 
you this morning.’ ‘ Bedad, an’ yer did that same, 
surely, yer honor.’ ‘ Well, here's a crown plece for 
you to get somethiag to cure it.’ So he gave me fatner 
che money a8 Kind as could be. An’ me father took the 
crown piece, an’ sald: ‘ Long life to yer honor!’ but, 
faith, niver a word did he say about the stonecutter’s 
markin’ stuff at all, at all.” 

Billy’s eyes twinkied with delight in telling me this 
story. Even after a century that crown piece was able 
to give pleasure to the son of him who got it. 

Another story | had from Long Billy will give some 
idea of the sort of houses inhabited oy the Irish peas- 
antry a hundred years ago. Paddy Dooley’s cabin had 
no door, and on those rare occasions when they wanted 
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to keen the calf and pigs away from the kitchen 


fire, the object was accomplished by placing 8 large 
potato barket in the doorway One day ould 
masther” saw thi: simele arrangement, and was scan 
dul'zed at the idea of mother and childrn living 
thus exposed to the rafo and wiods of winter. Ac- 
cordingly, he had a proper dor made, which he 
presented to Dooley. Some time afterward, belog 
again at the farm, he saw the basket reinstated, the door 
having disappeared. ‘‘ Why, manalive !” he exclaimed, 
‘* what has become of the door I gave you ?” 

‘‘Shure, yer honor,” replied Dooley, bashfully 
scratching his head, *‘I couldn't stand it atall. I put 
it up, an’, falth, we were lolke to be st'fied. I niver had 
ere cauld in me life till thin, but that tlligant door wasn’t 
up two days afore I bal me eyes nearly drownded out 
of me head withthe awful cauld I caught. Bedad, an’ 
it’s down I had to take It at once, for fear of gettin’ rale 
sick ” 

Paddy was fond of ventilation in bis clothes as well as 
his house. Oace, having stripped off his sh'rt in order 
to indulge fn a little fighting, it was so ragged that, {t is 
sald, three men had to hold the pleces together while he 
crept carefully back into it. 

In 1798 my great-grandfather brought home to the old 
house his young bride. No doubt she was looking for- 
ward to a quiet, happy life in the country, that should 
cover along span of years; and, since the journey to 
Dublin was both expensive and troublesome, she brought 
with her a fine trousseau, with gowns enough to last 
many seasons. In those days the fashions did not change 
so frequently as they do now, and a lady might with 
safety lay io a store of clothes to last a dozen years. 
Poor young bride! She was not destined to wear her 
finery very often, for in leas than two years afterward 
the Rebellion of 1798 broke out in all {i's fury. 

‘I am not going to write the history of that thrice 
miserable insurrection, which, like a raging fire, spread 
terror and desolation over half the island, and which 
was only quenched in a torrent of blood. Suffice it to 
say that the Rebellion was chiefly instigated by ‘some 
hot-headed enthusiasts, who had gone mad over the 
French Revolution, then at its height, and who were 
filled with horror and unavailing regret when they saw 
how terrible was the work of their hands. The early 
leaders of the Rebellion were of the Protestant faith, 
but their followers were Catholics toa man. Walle 
the former had for their object the creation of an Irish 
Republic, the latter viewed the struggle merely as a 
religious war ; and 80, to all the horror of civil contest 
were added those extra touches of savagery which 
religious bigotry alone can give. Protestants—men, 
women, and children-- were murdered now, with every 
species of cruelty, in ecores and hundreds ; until, after a 
short struggle between the peasantry and regular troop;, 
the Rebellion was put down. Then began reprisals. 
The jeaders of the movement were hastily tried and 
hanged ; those of lesser note were as hastily shot with- 
out any sort of trial. The L>yalists, in their triumphant 
vengeance, vied with the rebels in cruelty and blood- 
thiretiness. 

The tide of rebellion, meanwhile, surged around the 
old house, beating for several weeks against its gray 
stone walls; then it ebbed, and left bebind a battered 
wreck, the mere shell of a house, to tell of ite fury. In 
the very begloning, however, it was comparatively quiet 
there. On the 27th of May, 1798, news came that the 
long-dreaded insurrection had really broken out. Then 
all the Protestants of the parish hurried thither for pro 
tection, as in their low, straw-roofed cottages they 
fell easy victims to any person who chose to use & 
torch sgainst them. The yard, the stables, cow houses, 
hen-houses,- and even a pig-sty, were all occupied by 
these poor refugees, fifteen or twenty families of them, 
and there they remained for some time, while the rebels 
were gradually gathering in large numbers among the 
mountains. The position of the master became ex: 
tremely perilous, for, though bimself popular, the mere 
fact of his harboring all those heretics was enough to 
ineure bis death. 

One of the tenants, a gigantic man, Tom Sinnott by 
name, determiced in his own mind to save his master. 
He saw no way to accomplish this other than by making 
bim a rebel leader, and, knowing that he was far too 
loyal to consent to anything of thesort, Tom determ!ned 
to carry bim off by force. Acco:dingly one morning 
he came down to theold house, and asked to ‘' spake a 
wurd wid the masther.” My great-grandfather, knowing 
the man’s friendiiness, came out at once, and walked 
with him a little way toward the mouutain. Sud 
denly he was seized by the huge, kindly-hearted creat- 
ure, and, perfectly belpless {n those herculean arms, was 
on the polot of belpg borne cff to the rebel camp, when 
his shouts brought some friends to his ald, and Tom 
was obilged to drop bis unwiliing captive 

Tols man’s 80n, elthough much inferior to his father 
in stature did not yield to bim fn futthful devotion ; 
and when, thre quaiters of a century Jater, another 
socia! cop vulsion passed over Ireland, Sionott was al most 
the ouly one of the tenants who remained faithful to his 
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landlord's family against the dictates of the Land 
League, 

Not long after this failure to carry off my great- 
grandfather, there came to him a messenger with the 
rebel terms of surrender. He was to deliver into their 
hands all the Protestants collected at his house, upon 
which condition they were pleased to promise that ‘‘ not 
a hair of hishead should be hurt!” To deliver up these 
unfortunates was, he well knew, to coasiga them to a 
dreadful death ; therefore he made {n+tant preparations 
to escape. In expectation of a possible fi'ght, a!] the 
most valuable goods of the family had been packed up, 
and the carts with their frelght were actually standing 
inthe yard, ready at a moment's notice to start for 
Ros3, a river town some thirteen miles away, whence 
one could take ship for Eogland. 

Now, however, there was something to save more 
precious than silver or fine ralment—the belpleas refu- 
gees. Most of them had fi-d on foot from their homes ; 
one or two had brought horses, but not a alngle one had 
cart on which to carry his wife and little ones Not 
& moment wasto be lost. The rebela would soon be 
down upon them. The plate was tossed to one side ; so 
also was my great-grandmother’s wedding floery, which, 
in her old age, she epoke of as being 80 lovely, and in 
their stead there were placed in the carts the wives and 
children of the fugitive Protestants. Amidst them sat 
the poor mistress, clasping her little child in her arms. 
The forlorn troop, about twenty cartloads, 
with as many horsemen, clattered along the road as fast 
as possible. They raised such acloud of dust that the 
rebels, looking from the hillside, imagined it was cannon 
escorted by cavalry on the road to the Ross garrison, 
and accordingly did not attack them. 

A couple of milea from the old house {a the river Boro, 
panned by two arches called the Crooked Bridge. 
W ben the fugitives reached it, what was their dismay to 
find that the bridge bad been broken down. They did 
not waste time in lamenting, however; the men tore 
down with their hands the wall of earth and stone that 
closed in the road, und the whole party, making their 
way through the fields, succeeded in reaching a place 
lower down the river where they could cross to the other 
side. Then the desperate filght was resumed—up and 
down the steep hills, the vehicles bounding and joltiog 
over the rough mountain road, while terrified eyes were 
fixed on the heights above. Perhaps the fugitives won- 
dered at the forbearance of the rebels, for it was not till 


long afterward that the friendly part played by the 


dust wa" understood and appreciated. Indeed, the dust 
that memorable year was phenomenal, and is mentioned 
by historians of the period as having been no inconsid 
erable factor in deciding several engagements. That 
May was the driest month there bad been for many 
years. Neither side could tell whether, if acioud of dust 
were advancing on them, {it concealed friends or foes, 
while both sides claimed the fine weather as a heaven: 
sent omen of success. 

In the meantime let us return to the old house, and 
see how it fared on that eventful day. 

After walting some little time for their messenger to 
bring back a reply to thelr summons of surrender, the 
rebels grew impatient, and set out to attack the house. A 
horde of men came swarming down from the mountains, 
leaping over hedges and ditches {n their haste to reach 
the objects of thelr vengeance. Most of them were 
armed with pikes ; a few only had filnt-lock guns, etolen 
from gentlemen’s houses in the vicinity. The pike was 
a rude lance or spear, made by the country blacksmiths, 
the thrueting ends being formed out of spades, plow- 
shares, or any pieces of fron they could find. 

When the rabble reached the old house they found It 
empty. The master and his heretics were gone ; no one 
remained on whom they could wreak their vengeance 
save one unfortunate man, and him they instantly killed. 
His story is indeed pitiful. He was the son of Gcorge 
Horneck, one of the refugees, but at the outbreak of 
the Rabellion was living at Eanlscorthy, a town about 
ten milesaway. Just over that place is a height crowned 
by a windmili—Vinegar Hill—a spot miserably famous 
for bloodshed during the Rebellion. Many Protestants 
were brought here after their capture to be shot or piked. 
Young Horneck was one of these; but, ts happened in 
several instanc.s the guns were bad, and the markemen 
worse, 80 that, althouga severely wounded, the young 
man was not killed outright. All the afternoon he lay 
among the dead on Vinegar Hill, but when night 
came, and all was silent, he managed to escape to his 
father's house. He found it deserted, his family, as we 
know, baving taken refuge at the great house. Si!!! he 
did not deepair. Faint with bunger and covered with 
wounds, the unhappy young man followed after them, 
hoping to fiod asafe refuge at last. What must have 
been his feelings to see his las: hope destroyed! The 
old house was in the hands of the rebela! One more 
feeble effort he made to follow the rest of his family, 
but bad gone only the distance of one short field when 
the enemy saw him. He was overtaken in a place 
called the Pound Meadow, and was there speared to 
death. 
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Returning from this horrid deed, the rebels were full 
of excitement. There were no more victims for them, 
but there was 4 fine country house to be looted The 
wine cellar was soon emptied of its contents, and drink 
added to the men’s savagery. Well might the ol house 
shudder at the horde that now overran it! Hideous 
wretches ecreamed and fought {in the hall over fragments 
of furniture thrown down the stairs by their comrades. 
Lying about in the yard were the boxes containing my 
great-grandmother’s finery. Ina moment these were 
burst open, and the fair bridal array she bad so carefully 
put away was snatched out and used mockingly to dec- 
orate the shoulders of people who thirsted for her blood. 
They wandered over the rooms, destroying whatever 
they could. and thrusting their pikes through the beds 
to see if there were treasure hidden in taem. In short, 
these slmple country folks were transformed into a 
raging mob, who turned the before qulet and sober old 
house intoaden of demons. ‘Tired at last of destruc- 
tion, or perbaps because there was nothing more to de- 
stroy, they went away, and allence reigned over the 
place. Such a poor, forlorn old house as {t was! QOut- 
side, the doors and windows gaped like unsightly wounds 
upon {ts body ; while within wasa ecene of wildest con- 


fusion. The walls of the rooms, bespattered with filth, 


were here and there deccrated with a limp cord, which 
told of a picture wrenched down ; the floors were strewn 
with table legs, chair backs, broken glass, bits of china, 
and the crumpled leaves of books. 

Strauge that anything should survive such a tempest ! 
There is, however, in one of the upper rooms a sma!) 
object which lived through the Rebellion, although com- 
posed of the most perishable material, being nothing 
less fragile than a pane of glass. One of the window- 
panes bears on {t the following inscription : 


Fn Richaids the Sth 


When that name was traced in some idle moment by 
& thoughtless boy, how little did he {magine over what 
& #pan of years it was to last! At the time when {t was 
written, Marie Antoinette, in the zenith of her power 
and beauty, was reigning splendidly at Versailles. 
America counted then but the thirteen seaboard States 
which gave their stars to the national flag, and all west 
of the Ohio was a howling wilderness. The fair queen 
has lost both her crown and her head ; a nation has 
grown out of chaos; Cincinnati, Chicago, St. Louls, 
and a hundred great olties have arisen and reached their 
present magnitude, during the lifetime of this little pane 
of glass. 


In the last days of the Rebellion the old house just’ 


missed being the witness of a hideous crime. The 
neighboring parish church of Killaun was selected for 
an Orange Pie. Who that did not know could guess 
its Yetan Orange pie was a thing to make 
the blood run cold with horror. In Ire’and, Orange 
meant Protestant, and an Orange ple was made by 
burning the Protestants to death in a building. Some 
thirty miles away, at a place called Scu!jabogue, one of 
these ples was actually baked.” Klllaun, fortunately, 
escaped this eternal infamy, for the yeomen came over 
the mountains in time to release the prisoners. 

For more than twenty years the old house remained 
bereft of its master, and during that time fel! into vari- 
ous hands, First it was a barrack, and soldiers were 
quartered where so lately rebels had rioted. Court. 
martials were held in the great dining room ; and could 
its old walls have spoken, they might have given dam. 
aging evidence against many a msn who stood there, 
Inwardly quaking, before his scarlet coated judges. 
But the walls were dumb, although, without their evi- 
dence, mapy were punished. 

My grandfather was born in England, and lived there 
until he reached man’s estate. Eventually the whole 
family came back out of exile, and the old house saw 
brighter days. A few years more, and he brought to 
his early home a young bride. That bride of sixty 
years ago is still living, the venerated grandma of to- 
day ; and on fine, sunshiny mornings may be seen slowly 
walking about the grounds, looking at the trees she 
planted in her far-away youth. 

Recently there died an old man named John (au!- 
field, who was one of my very good friends. Few men 
were more entertaining than old John when he was in 
the mood for talking, and chose to bring back with his 
own expressions the daysthatare gone. He had a keen 
sense Of humor; but although his black eyes denced 
with merriment over the good polnts of his tale, he was 
far too accomplished a story teller to Jaugh bimself. 
Once of these stories related to a favorite Irish beverage, 
and is well worth repeating. 

Whisky at that time was so heavily taxed that few 
could afford to buy it in open market, and the tempta- 
tion to make it in secret became irresistible. Many were 
the ehcounters between the tax-gatherers, or gaugers, 
and the owners of these illicit whisky-stills; and many 
a man died fighting wildly for a gallon of ‘ poteen,’ as 
the untaxed article was called. Wherever a stil] was 
known to exist, the gaugers would go with a troop of 


soldiers, and try to carry it off, together with the dis- 
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tiller, 1f he could be caught. John’s own words, how 
ever, are the best: 

‘*Shure, me father had a bit of a stfll. an’ now an’ 
thin he would make a dbrop of poteen for himself, an’ 
maybe be'd gtve a sup of {t toa nelghbor ff it was rale 
good.” (This was John’s way of !ntimating that his 
father made {it tosell) ‘‘ By an’ by the gaugers—bad 
luck to them !—got wind of {t, an’ out they come from 
Enniscorthy, early one morning, thinking to catch the 
boys asleep, and carry off the still. Me father he got 
word from a friend about {t, so what does he do but he 
ups an’ takes the wheels from his cart, an’ hides them, 
an’ thin aff he goes to the mountains to be out of the 
way of questions. Al! the nelghbors does the same, 
an’ hides every wheel of every cart in half the parish, 
an’ thin they conceals theirselves about {nm the hedges 
an’ ditches, to see the fun. 

* After a bit, up rides the gauger as foine as a fiddle, 
ona great big horee, an’ doesn’t be bring wid hims 
dozen or more £0j¢rs, on more foine horses, wid lances 
an’ swords, as if bound for a battle, bedad ! 

‘*Me mother—God res’ her sow! '—she come to the 
door as civil as could be, an’ stood respec’ful awaltin’ 
his biddin’. 

‘*Says he: ‘Where's your husband, Mra. Caulfield ?’ 
says he. 

Bays mo mother ‘ H!meclf gone to the mountains 
this two hour an’ more, to look after the couple of 
sheep we've got out to grass there.’ 

‘** Is he so ?’ says the gauger, looking black. ‘ Well, 
thin, it’s yerself that’l] have to show me where you keep 
the 

‘** What still ?’ says me mother, al! tonercent like. 

‘** The whisky still yer husband keeps,’ says he, very 
loud—for he was gettin’ mad now. 

‘**T knows nothin’ of stills,’ says me mother, angry fn 
turn. ‘Find what yer can by lookin’.’ An’ wi’ that 
didn’t she slam the door {n his face an’ walk Into the 
kitchen. 

‘*In course, the very first thing the gauger see whin he 
come to look was the still, standin’ {n the very middle 
of the back yard. Thin he thought he was all right; 
but, fn troth, he was all wrong, an’ that same he began 
soon to find out. For whin he come to look for a cart 
for to take away the still, there was the cart, sure 
enough, but niver a wheel to put under ft. So the 
gauger, seein’ some of the neighbors a lookin’ over the 
hedge, began to think he hadn't surprised the boys at 
all, at all, seeln’ as how they had been prepared for him. 
Thin says he to his folne eojars, says he : 

‘** Ride after one of thim fellers un’ bring him to me, 
an’ I'll see if I don’t make him find mea pair o’ cart 
wheels 

‘* With that, off they set after the boys ; an’ didn’t they 
chase ‘em like mad down the road an’ through the 
Pound Meadow ; but the boys made for the plantations, 
an’ jumped the fence, an’ got in among the young trees 
an’ fu'z} an’ tangle, where the horses couldn't follow at 
all. They all got away safe savin’ old Jim Brian, an’ 
he couldn’t get over the fence #0 nimble, by reason of 
havin’ a bad leg, he havin’ cut that same three weeks 
afore, out on the mountata, choppin’ turf. Shura, an’ 
wasn’t it a mighty bad leg intirely, all tied up wi’ linen, 
an’ as stiff asastick! So, when Jim he come to the 
fence, didn’t he try an’ jump ft like the rest; and he 
missed his jump {ntirely, an’ fell on the wrong side of 
the fence. Thin, with all his mighty struggles to git up 
rapid, an’ the brambles an’ all, falth an’ he tore off the 
linen from bis leg, an’ {t began to bleed frightful. Thip 
you ehould have beeuw by to hear him roar and shout 
‘I’m killt, och, I'm killt!’ an’ all the wimmin they 
come arunnin’ to see the man the wicked sojers bac 
been an’ massacreed ; an’, shure, didn’t they «cream a.’ 
cry an’ baw! till you might have heard the nolse two 
mile aff. Everybody shook a fist at the gauger, an’ 
called him s murtherin’ vill’la, sayin’ he would bang for 
it yet in Wexford jail, till he began to think it was pretty 
bad, anyway. So, thin, the gauger he called back his 
sojers, an’ they hunted everywhere for a couple of 
wheels. Carts an’ to spare they found, but divil a whee) 
in allthecountry round. So, towards evenin’, back they 


.rode to Eaniscorthy, empty banded ; an’, faith, empty- 


bodied, too, for no bite to eat nor sup to drink did they 
git that blessed day. Thin me father come back out of 
hidin’, an’ Jim Brian tled up his leg, an’ the wimmin 
left aff screechin’, an’ they all come an’ danced the night 
in a barn, every mother’s son of them, ti]! dawn ; an’ 
that’s how the great battle of Grange ended.”’ 

I have always regretted that I never saw the Mrs. 
Caulfield of this story, as she was a remarkable woman. 
At seventy fiveshe had the fair, peach-bloom complexion 
that is the pride of few girls of twenty-five ; and twenty 
years afterwards she walked erect and brisk under the 
load of her ninety-five years. She was very anxious to 
see me, the forelgn born and only daughter of the old 
house ; but she never did. She died quietly one evening, 
at the age of ninety nine years and seven months, 

People who have been unexpectedly in great danger 
are sometimes so affected by it that during all their 
lives thelr nerves are more or less shattered. This was 


certainly the case with my great-grandfather and his 
family. Although they remaioed in Eogland for twenty 
years fo perfect security, they never got over the fright 
of the Rebeliion. They often talked about it. and were 
always dreading another rising. My grandmother orcs 
related a strikivg, though ridiculous, instance> of their 
fear. One evening, while sitting around the table at 
thelr work, they were suddenly aroused by a sound as 
of distant marching, accomranted by the nolse of people 
ehouting and elnging. The oid lady immediately con- 
cluded that it was another outbreak, and that the 
insurgents were marching upon the house. Clasping 
ber caugbter-{n-'aw in her arms, she gasped : 

‘' Oh, Dora, Dora, the rebels ! ch, the rebels! I hear 
thelr dreadful sloging! I knowthe sound! Our hour 
is come! Let us die togeth:r!’ The noise came nearer ; 
their hearts stood ati!) with horror. The door opened, 
and in marched—the youngest daughter of the house, a 
child of twelve, still humming the awful rebel march 
which had caused them euch a fright. 

Life at the old house became a long martyrdom to the 
poor old lady tn ber widowkLood, and, truly, she was 
not without grounds for her terror. Desides the recol 
lection of the dread Rebelifon, there were some very real 
alarms. A favorite butler, who had been some time In 
her service, was attacked one Sunday on his way to 
church, and beaten almost to death by wretches who 
hated both his religion and his faithfulness. Shortly 
after this exploit, ss my father, thena child, was coming 
{nto the hall early one morning, he saw a plece of paper 
thrust under the door. He ran with it to bis grand- 
mother, who opened {t to flod ber own Iife threatened 
by the anonymous writer unless she at once dismissed 
the obnoxtous butler. As this was but one of many 
similar miseives, {t is no wonder that an old and timorous 
lady should be unable to bear so harassing a iife as that 
of an Irish landlady in the days of the Whiteboys. She 
therefore departed with ber daughters, and the young 
masters widow, with two Infant sons, relgned In her 
atead. 

Then came a long and uneventful period in the life 
of the old house. My fatber and his elder brother 
came and went with the rolling years, first as merry 
schoolboys, then as youths, and nnally the epring of 
1848 found them grown to man’s estate. In that 
memorable year, when all Europe throbbed fn sympathy 
to the revolution fn Paris, Ireland did not remain pas 
sive. The habitual discontent of a poorcountry came to 
a head, and a spasmodic attempt at a revolation was 
made by Smith O'Brien and others. The old house, 
amidst {ts stately trees, felt a thrill of alarm, for outrages 
were rife, and the recollection of the great Rebelilon was 
very vivid. The young master of the day sirengthened 
his house, and a great hall door-with heavy cak beams 
remains a witness of that troubled year. 

As agitations of one kind or another recur at frequent 
intervals in Ireland, a person can scarcely expect to live 
there for more than twenty years without going through 
at least one disturbed epoch. It fell to my lot to be 
there during the Land League upheaval. At first, when 
the rumors of a social convulsion began to reach us 
from the west, we hoped it might not become general, 
and In speaking to an elderly gentleman, a priest of 
great experience, my father expressed his opinion that 
thiogs would quiet down in thespring. Hla answer 
pressed me at the time, and it has aince been amply 
verified ; 

“No, sir. Things will not quiet down. We are 
ectering upon a long period of trouble, and I trace It to 
the lavish almagiving of the past two years. If you 
give money to a man, ten to one you will make a lezy, 
good-for-nothing idler of him, and if you give money to 
a nation you ruin its character just as certainly. All 
this rellef money that fs pouring in from America, from 
Eogland, from Australia, doing harm, sir, and I, for 
mv part, hope that not a single one of those poisonous 
dollars will find {ts way Into my parish. It will takea 
generation for the bad effects of this wholesale alme- 
giving to wear away.” 

So spake the aged priest In the winter of 1880, and 
how true were his words | 

Very speedily the great wave of discontent came rol! 
ing up from Connaught, and swept over the whole 
leland. Then the faces of all men changed. No longer 
did we bid each other a cheerful good-morning when 
meeting on the roads. Men who had greeted me with 
a smile and a word since I was a child now passed me 
ailently by. Silently, that is, if there was any one witb 
them, but if they were «ulte alone, and nobody could see 
or hear them, {it was still : ‘‘ Good-morrow to ye kindly, 
miss." Each man was afrald of his nefghbor, not know. 
{ng who might turn spy and denounce him to the Land 
League. As In the days of the Ioquisiilon, every one 
felt as if under the eye of unseen jallers. Now as then 
families were divided against themselves, and all feel. 
ing of confidence and security was lost. My father, 
now the master of the old house, though once a popular 
man, was, in common with all the landlords of Ireland, 
hated, denounced, and threatened. He had, however, 
learned self-reliance on the prairies of Kansas during 


the days of the border wars there, and he declined 
police protection. 

‘* No,” he sald ; ‘1 will protect my own home as long 
as I can hold a rifle.” 

An fron turret with loopholes was erected over the 
hall door ; the shrubs, which in years of peace and quiet 
had grown up around the house, were cut down lest 
they might conceal {ntendiag murderers, and even the 
lady of the house was taught the use of firearms. How 
strict was the disc!pline of the I!ttle g:rrison under the 
mountains may be seen from the following Incident. 

Oae stormy winter's night, as we were altting around 
the fire, we heard a knock at the hall door. Instantly 
the master drew from his belt a loaded revolver and 
cocked {t ready to fire, while his son-in law did the 
same. Before proceeding to unfasten the door, my 
father called out, ‘‘ Who is there?” A voice from out 
the wet darkness replied, ‘‘ The police.” Still, asit was 
feared that this m!zht be only a ruse on the part of the 
enemy, the ponderous door was most carefully opened, 
while two pistols polnted strafght to where the first man 
would pass {n. Tho light of the hall, however, revealed 
the burly form and well known face of Sergeant Staple. 
ton, accompanied by two of his men. Of course they 
were cordially welcomed, and brought to the warm 
kitchen fire to dry themselves. We heard afterward 
that they were much amused at their warlike reception, 
and declared that [t was as much as a man’s life was 
worth to come near the old houze at night with felonious 
intent when the fire eating master and his son-in-law 
were at home. 

Hard as it fs for landlords to live in Ireland now, 
while the Land Leaagne rules with its rod of fron, the 
fate of the farmer who disobeys its dictates is far 
harder. The landlord, even if he ts boycotted, can 
depend for help and sympathy upon his brother land- 
lords, but the poor farmer {s instantly cut off from all 
intercourse with his fellow-men. Long Billy's son, 
grandson of him of the blackened eye, is at this very 
moment under the terrible ban of the Land League; 
and for what? Merely for hiring a couple of graz'ng 
fields which another man was not allowed to keep 
because he would not pay forthem. The Land League 
farmers of the nelghborhood had decided that nobody 
was to de allowed to have this plece of grass land. It 
was to be turned into a commons, and all men were to 
use {t without paying for it. By this means they hoped 
to force the master to do what they liked ; but for once 
they counted without their host. James, the son of 
Long Billy, sald to the master : 

“I willtake the land. It just sults me, and I shall 
be glad to have {t if you will stand by me, for I shall be 
boyc xtted.” 

Toe master promised his utmost ald, and the fields 
were given to him. 

Straightway the flat of the Land League went forth. 

Henceforward no person ever spoke to this poor man, 
nor to his wife, nor to his child, nor lent him a helping 
band {fn his sorest need. He is, in short, an outcast, cut 
off from all human Intercourse as completely as if he 
were a leper. When his wife goes into the village to 
sell her little roll of butter, no one but the police will 
buy {tof her. Spies follow the cart for thirteen miles 
into the market town {n order to warn apy one who may 
perchance not know that this man has been damned by 
the Land League, and that no one Is to deal with him 
or his. At the store where for years he has bought his 
supplies be {s refused any more meal until the ban shall 
be removed from him. His children are also accursed, 
and at school the other boys and girls have thoroughly 
mastered their first lessons {n tyranny and persecution. 
The boycotted lads sit apart durlog play hours, not s 
single child ever playing with them or speakiog a word 
tothem. Not even fp the chapel, where their excellent 
priest in vain {nculcates peace and charity to his con- 
gregation, is there any truc3 to this silent warfare, any 
remission of this odious oppression. No one will occupy 
James's pew ; In the house of God no person so far for- 
gets the decrees of lawless men as to kneel by his aside. 
At last, finding that they could not overawe this man’s 
courage by passive means, his persecutors tried some- 
thing else. One evening, ashe and his wife and five 
little ones sat around the hearth, some ardent disciples 
of the Nationalistic party fired two shots at the hapleas 
group. Fortunately, none of the shots took effect 
James was not hit, only made more determined than 
ever to do what he had a perfect right to do, namely, 
rent some land which he wanted. A police-hut was 
erected at his door, and now the poor man plows his 
fields, milks his cows, and feeds his pigs under the 
muzzies of the rifles carried by his guards. 

My tale of the Old House fs ended. What the last 
chapter may be no one can tell. Its ample roof now 
shelters four generations of {ts children, and when my 
little ones come from their home in the distant city to 
spend a delightful summer fn the ancestral abode, the 
patter of childish feet is heard in the hall, and the echo 
of baby laughter floats upthe stairs. Long may the Old 
House stand rejoiciag in the double sunshine that radiatea 
from its wee great-grandchildren | 
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SOME OF THE OPPORTUNITIES FOR 
MEDICAL STUDY IN BOSTON. 


By ABNER Post, M.D. 


EFORE one can understand the advantages Boston 
offers for medical education, it is necessary to 
know something of the manner in which medical study 
was conducted a few years ago. Atthat time the young 
man who desired to study medicine enrolled himself 
with some practitioner of his native town as his pri- 
vate pupil. During tbe summer he sat in the doc- 
tor’s office, where he read the medical journals and such 
portions of his instructor’s medical library as interested 
him. Occasionally the doctor heard recitations, which 
were rarely carried out with anything like regularity ; 
or he marked out a course of reading, which the pupil 
followed with such diligence and accuracy as he chose. 
Usually the young man assisted the doctor to the best 
of his ability, profited as he could by what he saw and 
heard, and read anything that excited his interest. 
Sometimes he performed the labor necessary for self- 
support during the day, and devoted only the evenings 
to bis medical studies. With the advent of winter our 
young student betouk himself to one of the various med- 
ical schools of the country, where he heard a course of 
lectures and ‘‘ walked the hospitals.” Each of the 
various lecturers tried to cover his subject ina single 
course. The school was made up of such individuals as 
chose to enroll themselves, without regard to previous 
training. The students attended all the lectures, or such 
as each one chose, without regard to sequence or to his 
previous knowledge. ‘‘ Walking the hospitals” con- 
sisted in following the professor in his hospital visit, 
when he exhibited his patients and explained their 
maladies. 

The courses of lectures lasted sbout four months, and 
at their close the young man was at liberty to return to 
his own home and resume his former easy method of 
study. After three years of nominal study, including 
two such winter courses and a very simple ora) exami. 
nation, our young man became an M D. 

This method of study, when honestly carried out, had 
very great advantages. It brought the young aspirant 
for a medical degree into very close connection with 
the practical side of his profession. If he was a bright 
man and had a good preceptor, he was able to grow 
into a good practitioner. But the method had even 
more striking defects. It was the elective system car- 
ried to the utmost limit. The study with the preceptor 
was purely nominal, and the examination for the degree 
was too superficial to very materially control [t. It was, 
however, the universal system in this country until a 
few years ago, and still exists in the greater portion 
of it. 

The chief defect in the education obtained by this 
system was the lack of a proper foundation on which to 
base a sultable knowledge of disease and its treatment, 
and the utter absence of sequence or method. Men 
entered the medical school with only a very unsatisfac 
tory common school education; some without even 
sufficient knowledge to enable them to spell correctly or 
construct a proper English sentence. After entering the 
medical school, the temptation to devote one’s self from 
the very first to what seemed directly practical, in prefer. 
ence to the fundamental branches, was too great to be 
resisted by very many of the students. Of course, very 
many received anexcellent education, and, for those 
who could afford to avail themselves of such oppor- 
tunities, private courses and summer schools and for. 
eign study supplemented its defects. But many gradu- 
ated with a very superficial idea of the work to which 
they expected to devote their lives, and the standards for 
graduation were low, as the schools were almost untver- 
sally dependent upon the fees of the students for main- 
tenance. Such was the condition of affairs in the Medt- 
cal School of Harvard—which, though under the 
control of the Uaiversity at Cambridge, is situated in 
Boston—in common with the rest of the country, up to 
the year 1872. 

Since that date affairs have very materially changed 
here. In the first place, three full years must be devoted 
to the study, and an entrance examination is necessary. 
The requirements for admission are by no means high— 
simply a reepectable knowledge of English, and a slight 
knowledge of Latin or one of the modern languages, 
with some knowledge of physics. The examination has 
for its object to exciude those individuals who have not 
the knowledge and mental discipline neceseary to profit 
by such instruction as the medical school gives. A 
young man who enters upon medical study with such 
minimum requirements may do very well in his pro- 
fessional course, but he is at a disadvantage as compared 
with those better prepared, and much diseussion is con- 
stantly going on as to the best preliminary study ; and 
no description of the advantages of Boston for medical 


study would be complete without a mention of a recently 
established preparatory course. This is one of the 
many courses of the Technological Institute, and com- 
prises general chemistry, comparative anatomy, biology, 
and various matters of which a doctor must not be 
entirely ignorant. The advantages of such a course are 
very great. The pupil bas already learned, before he 
enters the medical school, such general facts as make his 
medical studies but a particular application to the human 
animal of facts already known in reference to life in 
general. His head and hand are already trained to scien. 
tific research. He wastes no time in preliminaries, but 
proceeds immediately to the study of medicine. Such a 
course {is but newly established ; no graduates from it 
have yet reached the medical school, and it must be some 
time before it becomes crowded. It is a four years’ 
course (the third and fourth years may be taken by 
college graduates), and necessarily requires that a young 
man shall know early in life the profession he intends to 
adopt. Young men who expect later to study medicine 
ought to think seriously of some such preliminary 
work, 

Entering the school itself, the first advantage of the 
Harvard school {is its graded course. Every member of 
the class must take up and pursue the study of general 
chemistry, anatomy, and physiology. If he is already 
a proficient in chemistry, he may proceed immediately 
to its application to the human body, known as medical 
chemistry. In the old method new students were thrown 
into direct companionship with men who knew much of 
advanced matters, and it was hard to pin one’s self down 
to first principles. Now a man compares himself only 
with members of the school who commenced their 
studies at the same time with bimself. To advance to 
higher branches which involve the application cf the 
elementary studies he must show a proficiency in those 
studies. 

The building of the medical school is a new one, not 
yet three years in use, and it affords abundant facilities 
to the departments of anatomy, physiology, chemistry, 
materia medica, 4nd pathological anatomy, and care- 
fully arranged rooms for the lectures on those subjects 
which can be discussed away from the bedside of the 
patient. Its cabinets are so arranged as to assist in- 
spection of {ts instructive specimens. Its new laboratory 
arrangements in the different branches were planned 
with special reference to the requirements of modern 
methods of study, and are a perfect revelation to men 
who graduated but a few years ago. Facts of which we 
read and believed are here demonstrated by instruments 
constructed for the purpose. One single thing may 
serve to show the care taken to assist and incite the 
student to make the most of his opportunities. In a 
room set apart for the students’ own use, where they 
gather for conversation or to walt the time of some ex- 
pected exercise, is a collection of the common drugs 
which all must know, freely open to inspection, which 
every one may handle and taste as he desires, so that 
he may receive his knowledge of the materia medica as 
a child acquires his first knowledge of the material 
world. 

The instructors in the fundamental branches are all 
devoted entirely to the subject in which they give 
instruction; all are doctors, but none of them are 
practitioners. On the other hand, the directly practical 
branches are all taught by men engaged in active 
practice, as they should be. 

The medical student may be sald to resemble in some 
respects the student of botany. He can learn a great 
deal from books and from dried specimens in his 
chamder, but to really know plant life and its 
phenomena he must see the living specimens where they 
flourish. 

The introdactory branches of medical science may be 
studied systematically in the laboratory; but to really 
know disease it is necessary to see it and watch it, 
and to see it large collections of the sick must exist. 
Boston presents very abundant hospital advantages. The 
Massachusetts General Hospital was for a long time the 
source of a] the clinical instruction, 7.¢., the instruction 
illustrated by actual exhibition of living examples of 
disease. Within its wails the older graduates of the 
Harvard school received their most important lessons. 
It was the earliest, and for a long time the only, hospital 
in New Eagland, and the usual cases, from a very wide 
area, have long drifted to it for treatment. 

But the clinical advantages of Boston at the present 
time very far surpass those of twenty-five years ago. 
The changes in the character of the population which 
have shown themselves all over the country are very 
marked here. The addition to our population of a large 
number of improvident foreigners compels very great 
additions to hospital accommodations. The City Hospital 
now constantly contains over 300 patients, and the 
number who dally visit its inclosure for advice, return- 
ing home, is nearly as great. 

The number of other institutions which have grown 
up either from small beginnings or from nothing is 
very great. It would hardly be desirable to catalogue 
the hospitals and dispensaries of the city, but in all there 


is dominant the idea that they owe to the community 
the duty of instructing the medical aspirant. In these 
different public institutions the University has numerous 
clinical teachers who give the advantage of their special 
training to its students. 

The abolition of the preceptor system in the Har- 
vard school was a great advantage, but it left much tu 
be desired, as there was an actual loss of personal 
contact with the sick, though the theoretical and 
fundamental teaching was greatly improved. There has 
grown up, however, a system which more than supplies 
the want, and gives the individual attention to each 
student that he formerly received from his preceptor. 
This consists in the opening to the student of a large 
number of out-patient and indoor departments of the 
hospitals. The numbers at any one place are so reduced 
that each has an opportunity to see the patient as closely 
as the special medical adviser to whom the patient 
applies. At the out-patient departments treatment is 
given to the individuals who are not so sick as to be 
confined to bed, and who visit the hospital or dispensary 
for treatment, daily or so often as may be necessary, and 
return home. The doctors who control these depart- 
ments are generally giad to aval! themselves of assistants 
from the medical school, and the young man who can. 
not find an opportunity to do service of this sort must 
be very deficient in the art of making himself useful. 
Even a few weeks’ experience in such a place shows a 
man many more patients than he would see in much 
longer time with a doctor’s private practice. 


The way in whicb a student may utilize his op-— 


portunities to see patients may be illustrated by the 
course of a young man still in the school. During his 
first year he acted as a volunteer assistant at the surgical 
out-patient department of one of the hospitals, where 
he kept the register of the names of patients and gave 
such other assistance as was required of him. Here he 
saw daily all the surgical out-patients, and gained an 
acquaintance with a wide range of surgical subjects, 
besides training his hands; a short portion of the 
vacation st the close of his first year wae similarly spent. 
During his second year he gained similar experience in 
the medical department, and a part of his second 
vacation was spent in a private course on a third branch 
of medicine. To properly round out his course he 
must obtain a hosp'tal appointment. These appointments 
are given usually after examination, and the reciplent 
serves in the hospital in which he is fortunate enough 
to obtain a position for a year or eighteen months. His 
duties are to live, at least a part of the time, in the 
hospital itself, and give personal care to the sick in the 
department to which he belongs, acting under the 
direction of the older physicians aud surgeons who visit 
the hospital daily, and on whose shoulders the re. 
sponsibility for the treatment rests. The young man 
has thus the advantage of close connection with the 
sick, and also of acquaintance with the older men of the 
profession. The experience thus gained can hardly be 
appreciated by one who has not seen It. 

The Harvard school presents a choice between two 
courses—one of three years and the other of four. The 
longer course presents opportunities to gain a better ac. 
quaintance with the minuter subdivisions of medica) 
study, of which the diseases of the eye and ear may be 
regarded as typical. The longer course cannot be said 
to be very popular as yet, but it presents one great ad- 
vantage in the reception granted to its students in {nsti- 
tutions hitherto closed to medical studenis. The old 
** students’ visit,” which opened the wards for an hour 
or more to the admission of a horde of young barbarians, 
and was a matter of dread alike to hospital authorities 
and patients, finds no parallel in the entrance of the 
young men who compose the visiting section ; they are 
already sobered by longer study, and the smallness of 
their number does not allow a disorderly person to hide 
himself in a crowd. To such visits there is little reason 
to object. The result is that the four-year men have 
opportunities to see diseases from which students a 
few years ago were carefully excluded, and they grad 
uate with a much broader education than the mere 
difference in time of study would indicate. 

The younger men in the profession have formed a 
combination for the sake of giving instruction in short 
courses in different branches to those students and grad- 
uates who desire to avail themselves of them. These 
courses are mostly, though not exclusively, given in 
summer, and are very similar to the courses given in 
Vienna, which have helped to make that place so popu- 
lar. Some of these courses have proved very attractive, 
and students who desire to supplement their regular 
course by special study have an opportunity to do so. 

In addition, it should be mentioned that the library of 
Harvard University is open to aay member of the Uni- 
versity. The Boston Public Library is open to students, 
not merely for reading but for borrowing books, under 
very slight restrictions. It contains a very large num- 
ber of medical] books, and its reading-room is well sup 
plied with medical periodicals, English, French, and 
German. The crowded shelves of the Boston Medical 
Library are also easily accessible to students, These 
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libraries are a very great attraction to one with any 
fondness for the literary side of his profession, and add 
greatly to the comfort and advantage of the student. 


TRUE ECONOMY. 
By Mrs. C. F. 


E have warped the word ‘‘ economy ” foto con- 

veying a meaning very far from its true one. 

In our use of it we have made it signify ‘‘ sparing” or 

‘saving ;” a8, economy of money to mean, saving 

money : economy of time, saving time. Ruskin says 

that this is a barbarous use of the word ; barbarous, with 

a double meaning, for it is not good English, is bad 
Greek, and worse sense. 

Economy no more means saving than spending. It 
signifies the administration of the house; its steward- 
ship: spending or saving. That is, using money, time, 
or anything else, to the best possible advantage. Crys- 
tallizing this thought, this definition, into action, as 
worked out by a human being, {t would be, a life filled 
with work rightly directed, and gain wisely applied. 
By this we may know that whenever we see want and 
degradation there has been idleness, or the result of 
labor misapplied ; where there should have been frugality 
of time and means, there has been waste. 

Using the word as we have has brought ft into disre- 
pute with many. To say that a person is economical, 
to the average mind, conveys the idea that he fs parsi- 
monious, that he denies himself the good things of life 
and begrudges to give to his neighbor. If a person is 
wasteful and extravagant he is spoken of in commenda- 
tory terms as “open handed.” We have heard serv- 
ants and washerwomen—people who have never had 
even the comforts of life because they had not learned 
the first principles of true economy—cast an innuendo 
upon some wealthy housekeeper because she patched 
her garments, or was unwilling that wholesome food 
should be thrown into the garbage barrel. If the right 
ideas of pride and prudence could be {nstilled into the 
minds of all the children in our public schools, in 
a few generations abject poverty would cease to 
exist. 

‘** Pride can live in three rooms and wear plain clothes ; 
can eat beans and potatoes ; can talk or ait silent ; can 
travel on foot or can stay at home,” says Emerson. 

It is vanity that spends all, or more than all, of the 
income ; which borrows with no expectation of paying, 
and gives for the sake of having it known and talked 
about. ’Tis vanity, and not pride, that ruins the lives of 
millions of our people ; and it seems as though the mis- 
use of this word—econom y—Is helping to foster vanity. 
To many minds, to speak of a person as economical is 
considered as almost derogatory to his character, and 
many vain persons bave been wasteful where they should 
bave been prudent, because they feared the criticisms of 
the world in this respect. 

The secret of success in life is not measured by the 
income, but by the cutgo. The more one has, the more 
one wants, and ‘‘ Want isa giant whom the coat of 
Have will never be large enough to cover.” 

A wealthy friend whom I had not seen for several 
years was showing me her elegant garments. As she 
laid them out for my inspection—furs, velvets, satins, 
silks, wools, dainty laces, all rich and elegant—this sult 
for the street, that for the opera, this for a lunch, and 
that for a ball—I asked if, with all these things, she was 
satisfied. 

“No,” she replied, as she lifted her large, eager eyes, 
full of wistfulness and soul hunger ; *‘ I was more con- 
tented when my garnet cashmere dress, with the bonnet 
to match, was the only good suit I had.” 

A trait known in children is this: wanting everything 
they see. When we have outgrown this we have taken 
a long step toward real manhood and womanhood. As 
soon as we know, and are content in the knowledge, 
that we do pot need, and that we cannot have every- 
thing that p seal have, we look upon life through rose- 
colored glasses, and seek our happiness in 4 direction 
best sulted to our individual needs. 

Economy and thrift, as taught in New England, was 
a matter of principle. But one grows narrow if one lets 
economy grow into parsimony. The plain living and 
high thinking that Wordsworth so much valued fs a 
cheering ideal. When the world gets to looking at 
economy in its true light, and obtains that pride which 
will make us respect self, covetousness, self-seeking, 
and vanity will be banished, and the ideal life will be a 
thing of reality. 

There is quite as much foolish saving as foolish spend- 
ing, but the naturally prudent mind does not at first see 
this. The wisest way to obey Ben Franklin is not to 
‘* care for the pence” by hoarding them. The cheapest 
is notalways that which costs the least money. It{s poor 
economy that saves at the market aud pays the doctor. 
The books that cost the least are not always the most 
economics! to buy. The overwork of the house- 
mother, when the children are young, to save the 


at a ‘‘poor, dying rate” witb always a nurse or 
physician in attendance, {s a poor way to make the 
** pounds take care of themselves.” To bend over the 
children’s garments until sight and hea!th fall, to save the 
price of a few pairs of French kid boots going to a 
seamstress, is neither economy, frugality, nor common 
sense. The starving the intellect by putting the price 
of a few books where it will ‘‘ draw interest” is a poor 
economy of the means given for to-day’s use. True 
economy {s a wise spending as well as a wise saving. 
Economy is a virtue ; parsimony a vice. The one who 
practices the first is rich ; the one who practices the latter, 
though he have millons, {s always poor. The one who 
practices the first will eat wholesome food, and wear as 
comfortable garments as he can afford, all the while 
feeling that what he cannot have he wil! not want The 
other will invite dyspepela at fifteen-cent )uncl counters. 
look like a walking advertisement of an ‘‘old clo’s” 
dealer, constantly wanting what he wil! not procure, and 
pass his time in a continual worry lest he spent his old 
age in the poorhouse. 

As we go uver this road but once, we must get al! the 
comfort out of life to day that we ever expect to get for 
this day. Our children are never children but once, and 
if their lives are made hard and barren that we may 
practice for them a false economy, saving for some 
future day, which they may never see, the day will 
surely come when we shall wish that we could undo 
what time has taken from our reach. 

Real poverty is to zo through life starved for the good 
things of this world. But let us not mistake what the 
**good ” is. Weare not thinklng of riches, or fame. or 
beauty, or dress, when we use the word ‘‘good.” We 
were thinking of the books almost within one’s reach, 
and for which the mind hungers with a keener sensa- 
tion than that experlenced from pbysical hunger; of 
the hunger for church privileges, denied because the 
tolling and spinning of the s!x days has made the body 
80 weary that entire physical rest for the Sabbath is an 
absolute necessity. Starved for a comfortable home— 
as simply comfortable as one may devise—and al! 
through life sit upon a bard chair, look upon bare walls, 
and walk upon dingy floors: we know of men and 
women who do this that they may accumulate more 
land, more stock ; that they may tear down and build 
larger. Economy Is a wise saving ; economy ts a wise 
spending. The miserly mural proverb, “Take care of 
the pence, and the pounds wil! take care of themselves,” 
may be true, but it is true, also, that there are many who 
in trying to save life only lose It. 


HOUSEHOLD SUGGESTIONS. 


MALL pillows made of some loosely woven mate- 
ria] like crash or momie cloth, and embroidered In 
some simple outline design with an appropriate motto, 
and filled with the needles of the balsam fir, are one of 
the ideas born of the present fancy for summering in the 
woods. When hung overa register they perfume the 
alr delightfully. They are said to be beneficial to per- 
sons of weak lungs. The soft India silks which are now 
brought in such great variety in variegated colors are 
much used as a covering, where one does not wish to 
embroider them. 


The newest scrap-baskets are made of birch bark, and 
trimmed with a large bow on one side, of duil blue or 
orange ribbon. 


The time will shortly be here when all housekeepers 
who have mince-meat made in their own kitchens wil! 
be preparing it, so I givea rule which has been well 
tested and is excellent. 

One quart of cider, two quarts of sugar, and one pint 
of molasses boiled together. Then add while boiling 
three and one-half quarts of chopped apples, one pint of 
very finely chopped salt pork, two quarts of frult—cur 
rants and raisins—and two quarts of lean beef chopped 
very fine. Bollall ashort time. When cool, add two 
large spoonfuls of clove, two and one-half of cinnamon, 
four nutmegs, salt, wine, brandy, citron, grated lemon- 
peel, etc. Keep in a cool place, in a stone jar. 


At this season of the year a few hints about preserving 
may not be out of place. Quinces should be pared, 
halved, and cored, and boiled in waster until tender. 
Make a sirup in the proportion of three-quarters of a 
pound of sugar to a pound of fruit, and allow one pint 
of water to two pounds of sugar. When the sirup has 
boiled until no scum arises, putin the quinces, about a 
dozen pieces ata time. It was quite a mystery to me 
for some time how to secure the dark, rich red color pre 
served quinces should have, as I found the difference 
was not always {inthe kind of quince used. It Is ac- 
quired by allowing the frult to simmer gently tn the 
sirup from half to three-quarters of an hour, and repays 
one fully for the extra waiting. After the frult {ts al! 
cooked and put {nto the jars, the slrup shou'd be b fled | 
down and poured over. Quince marmalade can be 


and also of the skins and cores. Save the water in 
which the quinces for preserving were boiled, and add 
lo {t the skins and cores, rejecting all which are dis- 
colored. After boiling about half an hour, strain through 
a colander, only allowing the pulp to pass. To this 
add any amount of quinces cut into dice, and three 
quarters of a pound of sugar to each pound of fruit. 
Let it boil from an hour and a half to two hours, when 
it will be stiff enough to put into jelly glasses. 


HER *‘ DAILY FOOD.” 


By Mary B. S.erearr. 


‘* T DON'T know how I could get through the day 

without my ‘ Daily Food,’” said a friend with 
whom I had been spending the night. ‘‘ It braces me 
up like a tonic.” 

I looked at her in surprise. She was a woman 
whose life was filled with care; in fact. she was the 
bread-wioner for the family ; and how, indeed, I won- 
dered, was she to go on with her work without her 
dally food? But the food to which she referred, I 
found, was not ‘ bread for the body.” A little text- 
book lay open on the toilet table, and, turning to the 
text for the day, she read: ‘‘ The beloved of the Lord 
shall dwell in safety, and the Lord shall cover him all 
the day long.” ‘‘ With the echo of those words tn one’s 
beart,’’ she went on, ‘‘ how could one despair, whatever 
trials the day might bring? I seldom have time fora 
chapter in the morning, but I keep my ‘ Dally Food’ 
where I can browse on it while I am dressing, and often 
the text for the day is so exactly su'ted to ny need that 
itis tke manna straieht from heaven. For example, 
one of these dreary March mornings of which we had 
so many. I waked up feeling that life was a burden, and 
all the gloom of the March skies was reflected in my 
face, until the day’s text, ‘Serve the Lord with glad- 
ness.’ caught my eye, and put the shadows torout. I 
cannot begin to tell you the experlences that are asso- 
clated with this little book. Once I was passing through 
& furnace of temptation, and I shudder to think what 
the day's record might have been but for the morning’s 
text, ‘ To him that overcometh will I give to eat of the 
tree of life, which is in the midst of the paradise of 
God.’ All day the words were like a song !n my heart, 
and brought triumph where otherwise there might have 
been bitter defeat. And here ouly a short time ago! 
was down in the depths because a certain sum that I 
had counted on to meet a payment that had to be made 
a day or two later had failed to come to hand. 1 worrled 
over it before going to sleep, and waked up the next 
morning half beside myself with anxiety, and then, 
like a cool hand on a feverish forehead, came the day’s 
text: ‘My soul, waft thou only upon God; for my 
expectation is from him.’ After reading that I could 
walt patiently, feelloz sure that {t would come.” 

** And did it come ?” I asked. 

‘* Yes, indeed, it came. Not just in the way I had 
expected, but it came. Things always come,” she 
added, reverently, ‘‘ when I ‘ walt on him.’” 


Mrs. GLADSTONE —A sketch of Mrs Gladstone, writ- 
ten by Eleanor Kirk, appears in the May ‘‘ Demorest’s 
Montbly,” from which it is evident that the Premfer’s 
wife is ss remarkable as her distinguished hueband. 
Born {n 1812, the daughter of Str Richard G'ynne, from 
her fufancy she showed capacities for leadersh!p, tem- 
pered with kindness and unselfishness In the selection 
of friends, Mrs. Gladstone is never influenced by birth, 
wealth, or social posttion. She encourages {ndustry 
and thrift among the cottagers areund, personslly assist- 
ing them in many ways, as, for {nstance, in the cultiva- 
tion of trees and flowers aroand their bomes 

[t is related of her that during the Lancashire entton 
famine she worked night and day to alleviat« the misery 
which prevailed, and to this end brought fifty men up 
to make new paths and roads for Hawarden, her home, 
edvancing the pay to support the families left behind. 
Aa {odustrial school for boys and an orphans’ home at 
Clapham, which has now become a home for incurahles, 
are among the charitable {nstitutlons founded by Mrs. 
Gladstone, and her energy and tact are only excelled by 
her kindness. To one whom she nad helped, and who 
wished to do some service for her {n return, Mrs Glad. 
stone sald : ‘‘ Do something for somebody else. A kind 
word, a bit of practical advice, a helping hand, even if 
there fs not much in {t, will always be dolog something 
forme. And, more than that, my child, it will be doing 
something for yourself and something for God.” 

In the strong and well-rounded life of this remarkable 
woman has been found the support and the {rantration 
which have contributed to the vizor, the courage, and 
the high moral sense of the greaiest of England’s states- 
moo. 


Has {it ever oecurred to us, when surrounded by sor 
rows, toat they may be sent to us only for our tfnatruc- 


tion, as we darken the cages of birds when we wish to 


wage of # servaut, and in old age be able to live only | made of the fruit which is not perfect enough to preserve, | teach them to sing ? 
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Gur Youna Fotks. 
DOLLY. 


By Frank H. CONVERSE. 
HE few young people from the several] yachts com- 
posing the Boston squadron which were anchored 
in Boothbay Harbor, en coyaye for Mount Desert, were 
being entertained by Miss Annie Adams on board her 
father’s yacht, the ‘‘ Tyro,” commanded by Captalo 
Adams, who himself was a retired shipmaster. 

They had the little vessel all to themselves. Their 
elders had gone ashore in 8 body to attend a reception 
held in honor of the visting squadron at the Seasice 
Hotel. The four sailors composing the crew, who had 
rowed the party ashore, disappeared round the nearest 
corner in search of beer, instead of returning to the 
‘‘Tyro,” leaving only George Washington Penstock, the 
colored steward, to look out for the yacht and the young 
people. 

But no one minded this {n the least. Every one was 
too busy talking and having a good time generally. 
Dolly Perkins, whose father was Iightkeeper on Lurnt 
Island, and who, having rowed alongside fn her dory 
with some strawberries from the mainland, had been 
persuaded to stay, was the only stranger, for Annie's 
guests were all her friends and schoolmates at home 
But, belng young ladies and young gentlemen in the 
truest sense of the word, they succeeded in making 
pretty, brown-faced [)>lly feel perfectly at ease. 

Marian Da S'ael Jones had brought her banj», which 
she played very prettily, as did her younger brother. 
Winthrop Cheever Jones, his violin, though his music 
was just atrifie too classical for an uneducated ear. 
Young Munson, of Commonwealth Avenue, whoselight 
hair was elaborately banged, and whose circular collar 
rasped his ear-lobes, was a tenor singer, ina youthful, 
amateurish sort of way. One of his songs, of which I 
can quote but « single verse, gave Dolly some new ideas 
regarding the fishing interests : 

* Ob, a fisherman’s life—a fishermian’s life, 
A fisherman’s life for me. 
There’s joy and health, and peace and Wealth, 
Upon and within the sea— 
The tossing, foaming, b-e a-u-tifal, 
And ever rest—less a-a.’’ 

Charley Bangs, from the ‘‘ Vestris,” who had come In 
knickerbockers, base ball shoes, and his shirt-sleeves, 
could not sing, but he favored the company with the 
sailor's hornpipe, which he danced admirably to the 
music of Master Jones’s violin, amidst enthusiastic ap 
plause. Miss Muffet, of C:arendon Sireet, who wore 
eyeglasses, a blue flannel yachting sult, and the latest 
thing in shade hats, was not musical, but very lit- 
erary. Inthe intervals she gave Dolly some {dea of the 
rudimentary principles of Theosophy, which she had just 
taken up in connection with the School of Languages. 
Dolly listened attentively, if not interestedly, and, in 
return, discoursed to Miss Muffet with «reat animation 
concerning the sea, with whore moods and tenses she was 
in as full sympathy as our own loved Miss Phelps. 

I have left the Adams twins till the Jast. In reality, 
they were not company. They were accepted facts, 
known by heart to all but Dolly. Their presence on 
board the yacht was due to circumstances over which 
Captain Adams and his wife had no more contro! than 
over the twins themselves. ‘‘ They would certainly 
elther get killed or be the death of some one else if we left 
them behind, and they can do no more {f we take them 
with us,” Mrs. Adams had said, with the calmness of 
despair, the last time that a policeman had brought them 
home, very grimy and tear-stained, from their wanderings 
in a remote part of the city. Their names, respectively, 
were George and Daniel, but to themselves and their 
large circle of breathless admirers these six-year-old 
embodiments of mischief were Dod and Dan. 

They had, however, been unusually good on this par- 
ticular afternoon, for, with all their naughtiness, they 
loved sister Annie ‘‘ whole booselsful,” as they always 
said. True, Dod had cracked one of thecabin mirrorse— 
not purposely, but through mistake. For the two looked 
as much alike astwin cherries ona stem, and Dod, who 
had a peppery disposition, mistaking his own reflection 
in the long glass for his other self, smote at it with a lawn 
tennis racquet, ‘‘ for makin’ faces,” he said, with the dis- 
astrous results I have mentioned. But George Wasb- 
ington Penstock, who was lazily swinging in a sallor’s 
hammock under the fore boom, had promised to look 
after them, so Dod and Dan were dismissed to the main 
deck, where, sitting inside a great col) of rope—"' like 
‘two lub birds iu de same nes’,” to quote Mr. Penstock— 
the twins quietly amused themselves by striping each 
others’ faces with the brightest-colored paints afforded 
by a palette belonging to Vandyke Brown, the artist 
** You kin toddle roun’ de deck, chillen, al] you wanter,’ 
drowsilly observed Penstock, who could only see the tops 
of their curly pates, ‘‘ but mind you don’ go clim'in’ dat 
ar’ step-ladder, an’ lookin’ ober inter de bo't ‘longaide ; 
sure’s you do you'll tumble ober, an’—” 


But the remainder of the warning was lndistinctly 


blended with Mr. Penstock’s heavy breathing ; so, with 
one accord, the lovebirds crawled out of their nest to see 
for themselves what particular boat and what particular 
danger was in sight. 

No one cn the quarter deck gave them any beed. All 
hands, with the exception of young Munson, were catch- 
ing cunners over the s‘ern. The youth in question having 
left his line for a moment to go below for iced lemon- 
ade, Charley Bates, drawing up the line, hooked ona 
dried codfish procured from the steward’s pantry, and, 
haviog let itsink, every one was walting for young Mun- 
son's return with joyful anticipation. So, scurrying 
across the deck, the twins clambered up the short gang- 
way steps, and peeped over the alde. 

Sure enough, fastened to one of the chain plater, and 
directly beneath the step-ladder, wes the little dingey, 
which would seat two persons qul!s comfortably, and it 
at once entered into the busy brain of Dod that he and 
Dan were the very two 11 was intended for. 

‘* Let’s det in the baby boat,” he whispered, and, hold- 
ing the man-ropes in his chubby fists, Dod easily 
descended, followed, of course, without any parley, by 
Dan. And this, they sald, expressively nodding to each 
other, was something iike. The little cockleshe)! danced 
lightly up and down on the mimic waves alongside, 
though it would persist in bumping contemptuously 
against Doliy’s dory, which lay just outside of it, and 
this did not please Dod, who sat in the bows. ‘I’m 
doin’ to untie the string, Dan,” he sald, and, pulling the 
litle dingey under the main chatn-plate, he managed to 
cast loose the paloter, just as Annfe, feeling Intuitively 
that the ominous silence on the main deck foreboded 
mischief on the part of the twins, started {n search of 
them, noticing, as she stepped from under the awning, 
that heavy thunder-clouds were massing themselves 
directly over the western bill back of the town. That 
Dod and Dan were nowhere io eight on deck was 
neither surprisiag nor unexpected. Mr. I’enstock, 
tumbling heavily out of the hammock at Annie's 
approach, ‘ gucssed”’ that they would bo found in the 
forecastle, ‘‘’case they'’s ben told neber to go dar, on’y 
yis’'day,” he added, a3 a reason for the conjecture. 

But they were not in the forecastie, nor {n the 
cook-room below, the sail locker, the spare stateroom, 
or the steward’s pantry. And as, warned by a heavy 
rumble of thunder, accompanied by a puff of wind 
which filled the alr with dust from the shore, the most 
of Annie’s guests left their lines and came flocking {nto 
the cabin, it was discovered that the truants were not 
there either. 

Unconscious of the alarm below, young Munson and 
Doliy remained ondeck. The former had just returned 
to his line, and, feeling its weight, eagerly began pulling 
itup. “I've got a big fellow this time, Miss Dolly !” 
he excitedly exclaimed, as Dally, dimpling with smiles, 
stood waiting to say good-by to Annie and the others 
when they should reappear. With feelings of disgust 
almost too deep for utterance, he ‘‘ yanked” the salt fish, 
hooked on some little time before, in on deck. 

‘* Tsay, whata beastly sel!, don't you know ! muttered 
young Munson, who had made a Continental tour with 
his parents only the year before; but Dolly paid no 
heed to the remark ; she was starlog with all her might 
at something along way astern, and as Annie, with a 
white, scared face, emerged from the companion-way, 
Dvlly pointed with her small brown finger. 

There’s the yacht’s diogey adrift,” she excitedly 
clatmed, ‘‘and, oh, Mies Annie, those two babies are in 
it! I—” Bat, with a rush and roar like six Niagaras fn 
one, from the hollow of the great archiog cloud in the 
west came—not exactly a young cyclone, though the 
nearest approach to It that is furnished New England 
from the storm drawer of the weather bureau at Wasb.- 
ington. Shrieking through the dust-laden air, it tore the 
smooth water of the harbor into foam, and went howl- 
ing out to sen with an evident purpose of making it 
lively for the sailors while its sudden strength should 
hold out. 

Away into space tlew the quarter deck awning and 
young Munson’s Panama hat, and away into the cabin 
flew young Munson himeelf. But, with a great cry, 
poor Annie saw the tiny boat struck by the blast and 
then disappear from sight in the murk and driving spoon- 
drift, and, throwing her arms over her head, for the first 
and only time {fn her life the young girl fainted dead 
away as Charley Parks, running on deck, caught a 
glimpse of Dolly Perkins, bareheaded, her short curls 
giistening with wet, pulling astern, and as the mighty 
wiud swept the flying dory on before its fury, it was 
quickly swallowed up fn the sheeting ratn. 

Dolly was simply excited to a degree which set every 
nerve at its utmost tension and caused the cords fn her 
slender brown wrists to stiffen like wire as she plied her 
light ash oars swiftly and steadily, sending the buoyan: 
dory forward ]ike an arrow toward the mark. For in 
her mind’s eye Doliy could see the little boat as plainly 
as though {t were directly before her gszs.” When the 
equal! struck, it was perhaps an eighth of a mile to lee- 
ward, and the wind would send {t driving directly down 
on the outer point of Burnt Island ledges. To reach {t 
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before it was swallowed up In the terrible breakers was 
tte one dominant purpose in Dolly's mind, and, turnirg 
her head from time to time, she pulled steadily on 
through the etorm and gloom. 

Mamma ! Oh, mamma!” The piteous child cry rose 
even above the voice of the cruel wind, and In another 
moment Dolly was alongside the little cockleshell, 
already half full of water, and, with her strong young 
arms strengthened by her excitement, Dolly pulled the 
two drenched, dirty, frightened, paint smeared twins into 
her dory, and, letting the dingey go adrift, sprang again 
to her oars. But she could only keep her little craft 
headed to the sea and wind, for the full strength of the 
ebb tide, together with the power of the thunder tem. 
pest itself, was driving the boat steadily astern toward 
the barbor mouth. 

‘‘A summer thunder syual! is always short one,” 
said Dolly, resolutely, to herself, as she smiled encour- 
agingly at the twins, who, crouched in the bottom of the 
dory, were, on the whole, behaving tolerably well, and 
had already begun to ryuabble fn their brotherly way. 
From time totime Dod ingutred they ‘‘ wasn’t doin’ 
ashore soon,” while Dan was disposed to find fault with 
Dolly for letting the ‘‘ baby boat do ‘way off ;” but, be 
yond this and an occasional whimper, Dolly had no par. 
ticular trouble in keeping them qulet. 

An hour later it began to moderate, sand when the tug 
“Storm King,” chartered by Captaian Adams, reached 
the tossing dory, a full mile cutside of Cape Newuggen, 
Dod was bailing with one of his shoes, while Dan com 
menced hugging Doliy with ali his little might. 

love ’oo booselsful, Dolly—don't papar” he 
enthuslasticaliy cried, as the drenched and shivering 
party were transferred to the tug and hurried into the 
little engine-room to dry, the dory being taken in tow at 
the same time. There wasa big lump in Captalr Adams's 
throat that kept him from answering distinctly, but, 
from the way he kissed the happy, blushing gir) after 
he had embraced his recovered treasures, I am inclined 
to think he did. 

To describe the rapturous greetings on buard the 
“Tyro” on thelr return somewhat later is simply beyond 
the power of my pen. Mrs. Adams called Dolly a young 
heroine ; Annie, a delightful darling ; Charley Bangs, a 
perfect brick ; and young Munson, a trump—-while the 
other two, though less enthusiastic, were quite as sincere 
In their expreszed admiration ; till poor Dolly was quite 
overcome with embarrassment, though secretly very 
happy. Anda little later, having been furnished with 
dry apparel, she pulled joyfully back to Burnt Islaud 
light, followed by a chorus of cheers from the deck of 
every yacht in the anchored £«;uadron. 

Were this story purely a matter of fiction, I should 
probably end it by a reference to a thousand dollar 
check presented to Dolly by Captain Adams. The fact 
is, the Captain did nothing of the kind. But, at one of 
the best echool)s in the State, Dolly fs educating herself 
for future usefulness ; and as she has—-to use. the com. 
mon expression—etverything heart can wish in the way 
of a wardrobe befitting her surroundings, [ have an 
impression that Dolly’s heroism has been duly rewarded 
in the manner that sulted her best. 


PLAY MADE USEFUL. 


By Estnen CONVERSE. 


“6 LLIE,” said Kate Colton, Ellie’s elder sister, 

** just amuse the children while I step over to 
Mamie Hunter's. I shall not be gone long. Don’t let 
them get into mischief.” 

All right,” answered Elile, cheerfully. 

Mrs. Colton had gone to the city, Bridget was out, 
and Elife well knew what ‘‘ stepping over to Mamie’s ” 
meant. The way was clear for splendid fun ; there 
were no obetacles inthe way of any game she might 
choose, and this fearless little leader, whose originality 
and activity made her a favorite with her playmates, de- 
termined to improve the opportunity. 

‘What shall we play ?” she asked, as the children 
gathered around her, ready to begin. But when Ralph 
suggested ‘‘ Robbers’ Den,” and Orrie mentioned ‘‘ Gen- 
era] Putnam's Parade,” she seemed not to hear, but “ just 
looked right at nothing,” B lle said. 

** Don’t bother,” said Orrie, sharply; ‘ she’s thinking.” 

“* Oh, boys,” she cried, ‘' I've thought of just the love- 
liest play } We'll play the house fs on fire, and act as if 
it were, really and truly, just as teacher had us do last 
winter, you know. Houses most always burn in the 
night, s0 we must all go to bed.” 

Even little seven-year-old Belle saw sport ahead, and 
joined the boys in noisy demonstrations of delight. 

** Hush !” eald Ellie, authoritatively, ‘‘ and listen to my 
plan. I sha)) smell smoke first, and spring out of bed 
and wake Orrie ; he’ll smell it, and then we’ll wake you 
children. Teacher says blankets are just lovely to put 
out fires with ; 80, Orrfe, you and I will each take one 
and rush down stairs.” 

** Where will the fire be 7” asked Orrie. 

** Right here in the ai room ; we'll play the grate 
fell and spilled the 
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couldn't,” sald Orrie, decidedly. 

‘‘Den’t bother,” sald Ellie; just listen. You may 
come down first with your blanket and throw it over the 
fire. 1 must stop and cry‘ Fire I’ from the window, and 
then I shall imitate General Putnam, and spur on my 
spirited horse and dash down the eteep steps to ald you. 
| mustn t forget to open the front door first, as we did 
at school.” 

‘What shall I do ?” asked Ralph 

‘You must not come near the fire, you and Belle; 
you might get burned. Oh, I'll tell you! Take the big 
market basket—it stands right behind the pantry door— 
and put in all the silver you can fiad ; it might melt, or 
somebody might come in and take {t. And, Belle, you 
can take mamma’s shopping bag from our cloret, you 
know, and fill it with nice things. There’s mamma's 
watch and my chain and locket.” 

And my gloves,” added Jtalph. 

‘Yee, and Kate's new seal sacyue; could you carry 
that 7?” 

Belle thought she ovould, and 4!) rushed upetairs to 
begin the play. Some time elapsed before the perfect 
quiet that life thought essential to proper {imitation of 
dreamless sleep was attained. 

‘* Eile,” called thoughtful Orrie from his room, “ you 
must not cry ‘ Fire !' from the window.” 

“* Well,” sald ever ready E!lie, “ I'll put my head tn 
the closet and yel!—1I must do {t ; and, children, run to 
Grandma Fuller’s with your bundles—or play run, I 
mean.” 

- Sounds long and deep now came from the boys’ room, 

and at last the little mistress of ceremonies was satisfied 
that the time for action had arrived ; quietiyshe slipped 
from her bed, and as quietly awoke Orrie, who sniffed 
satisfactorily and assured her that hesmelled smoke. The 
children were aroused, blankets dravged from the bed, 
and a satisfactory yell efven inthe closet It was too 
much for Belle’s nerves; she began to cry. E'lle 
thought the nolse and laughter of the boys quite as !!' 
timed. and all three were summarily sent to bed. 

‘* You muat be perfectly still,” she ordered ; ** teacher 
rays «jufet self-control is the very most useful trait, and 
can be accomplished by any one.” meant 
quired,” but there was no one to correct her. Three 
times the scene was enacted before {t was carried suc- 
cessfully through totheend. The fourth time every- 
thing moved to Ellle’s entire satisfaction. How Orrie 
did rush from hfs room with the blanket! The shrieks 
In the closet would have been creditable to a Comanche 
chief, and the dash down the stairs compared favorably 
with General Putnam's wild fi!ght. 

‘* It's the very loveliest play.” sald little Belle, as she 
entered the sitiing-room drageing the costly sacque and 
rattling the valuables {n her shopping bag. 

‘*I don't know what Kate wil! say,” sald the breath: 
leas manager of affaira. 

Ka‘e sald a good dea), for sue entered the roum at this 
very moment and rescucd her saryue from Belle’s care 
less treatment. Ellie soon made tidy the disorderly 
rooms. and the exciting game would probably soon have 
been forgotten bad not Bridget's carelessnese brought !t 
into notice a few days later. Mr. Colton felt ill one 
night, and, arising to go to the medicine closet for ils 
usual remedy, discovered unmistakable signs of fire in 
the kitchen. Hastily tnforming Mrs. Colton, he walted 
only to procure water before entering the room where 
the smoke evidently aroee. Mrs. Colton quletly awoke 
tlie. Don’t be frightened, dear,” she fald, ‘* but get up 
quickly, wake the children, and yet them out of the 
houte as s00n a8 you can : there {sa tire somewhere. 
send Bridget to help you,” and she yuickly left the room 
to repeat her {nstructions and then to throw on some 
extra clothing. Ellie, only half awake, involuntarily 
carried out the play so recently enacted. Orrie sprang 
from his bed, seized a blanket, and rushed down stairs ; 
the kitchen decor stood open, and he saw his father, nearly 
suffocated with smoke, battling with the fire that might 
soon be beyond control. The blanket that Orrle threw 
around him quickly smothered the little tongues of flame 
that had caught his thin clothing. At this moment 
help came, and the fire was soon extinguished. When 
quiet waa restored and the happy family gathered In the 
sitting room talking over the events cf the night, it oc 
curred to Mr. Colton to ask how aesistance had come so 
timely. 

Oh,” sald Elite, ‘' I cried ‘ Fire !' from the window, 
and then opened the front door.” 

‘* My dear child,” said her father, ‘‘ your thonghbtful- 
ness bas saved the house, and perhaps our lives.” 

“Tt wasn’t thoughtfulness, {t was self-control,” sald 
Orrie ; ‘“‘ we played we had self-control, because Ellie's 
teacher sald it was the most useful accomplishment.” 

‘*Not accomplishment,” corrected Ellle ; ‘* playing 
the plano Is an accompli:hment.” 

Orrle Is right ; let be called ec,” said her father. 
‘* Your conduct, children, is deserving of the utmost 
pralse.”’ 

‘*Mammsa,” said Belle, ‘Kate soolded awfully be- 
02596 We played fire, but if she had been at bome she'd 


‘gee use for the game; wouldn't she?’ And then the 


story of “‘ Ellie’s lovely play” was told by the happy 
coblidren. 


THE AUTHOR OF ©“ RAMONA.” 


HE younger readers who followed fn cur pages 

Mra. .lackson’s notle story will be pleased to read 
the following aketch of her life and literary methods as 
written by Mrs. Amanda B with specta! refer- 
ence to Mrs. Jackson's work and love for children. We 
reproduce !t from the columns of ‘*‘ Wide Awake :” 

‘Since this serles of papers was begun, one of the 
foremost women writers of America has passed from 
this life. The hand of ‘ HI. H.’ will write nothing more. 
llow pathetic that brief statement seems when we think 
of the brillfant spirit that was here a little more than a 
year ago! 

‘It la well worth your while at this time, when her 
last work is passing thropgi the prese, to give attention 
to the books she has contributed to our literature. [ 
know that they are all about you ; someof them, indeed, 
almost fresh from her pen. It seems but yesterday, 
perhaps, that you read ‘ Ramona,’ and ‘ Zeph’ you have 
but just laid down. 

‘‘ Looking back now and consideriog how jate it was 
when she began writing prose ({o |i6, when ehe was 
thirty tive years old), never dreaming of becoming an 
author of distinction, we are surprised at both the quan- 
tity and quality. 

“* Let me recall to you, in scantlest outline, her per 
sonal and literary history. As ‘Hi H.’ the world of ber 
readers—and a wide world it {s-—has known and wil! 
remember her; the two modest Initials which represent 
such an amount of exqulseite work, which have always 
been so warmly welcomed, and which will be so sadly 
missed ! Helen Marta was her maiden name, and 
she was born !n Amherst, Massachusetts, October 1x, 
Issl, On the 28th of October, 1452 she was married 
to Captain E‘iward Hunt, of the U olted States Army, 
and cu the “1 of October, 1-05, she became a widow. 
Oce son had dled when an infant, and the otber dled in 
lea3 than two years after his father; so that, bereaved 
and heartbroken, sho withdrew from society, and even 
from her best friends, giving herself up to the feeling 
that life had nothing more for her. 

‘‘ She bad a fine, natural gift of expression In poetry, 
and, when the first sharp pain was over, she did 
what hundreds of others have done—put her sorrow 
lato verse; and soon the world recognized a new 
poet. A sketch calied ‘In the White Mountaios’ 
was her Introduction to prose, and the successand fame 
which eventually came to her from this simple be 
ginnipg were a revelation ard continual surprise to 
her. 

‘'In October, 1875. she was married to Wiliam 
Sharpless Jackson, and thenceforth her home was in 
Colorado Springs, whence she went, for benefit to her 
health, to Calffornia, where, in San Francisco, she died, 
Auguat 1885, 

‘‘How slight ig this thread of facts concerning a 
woman 80 rich in personal and Intellectual gifts, of a 
spirit so alert, so reeponsive, so versatile, so full of 
enthusiasm ! You know well how her burning Indigna- 
tlon found a voice that made itself heard for the Indian: 
and you wil! mark a!) through her writings that she was 
easiiy kindled--a marvelousiy eusceptible, electric 
betog, all ardor and fire. \ou see ft all through her 
‘Bite of Talk about Home Matters,’ where she enters 
the lists, or charges as a free lance, in hot attack on 
those who are guilty of wrongs to children. Never did 
childhood have a more fearless, a more valiant cham- 
plou, apd one can but think bow tujudicious parents 
must have winced under the pricks and thrusts of her 
weapon that plerced the stoutest mall. 

‘* Fler feelings were intense, and her powers of ob 
servation of the keenest ; she had the swift intuitions of 
genius, and her pen was true to the thing she had to 
say. Gifts for writing may come by nature, but If that 
were all, how discouraging it would be! What If ‘H 
H’ had never developed what she seems hardly to have 
known she possessed unt!) the accident (almos') a 
single sketchy article tp prose Induced her to attempt 
further work’ Study, readipg, culture, palnstaking, 
thoroughness—ali these are «juantitles wh'ch enter into 
the training of a writer. No successfu) author ever 
trusted to born gifts; the equipments ure not ready pro- 
vided, and it ls not always a royal highway with banners 
iiying along which one goes. I think I have seen that 
she was an acute critic of ber own composition as we)! 
as that of others ; that she made a carefu! study of style, 
end, as an instance of {t, that she took certain paragraphs 
of Higginson’s which she much admired, and changed 
the construction of the sentences to see in what their 
power and beauty as purely literary work consisted, 
and {if any other arravgement would do as well. 

‘* You might try that with almost any descriptive page 
of her writing Yon wii! find a wonderful «fluence of 
language, charged with feeling, often the worde rushing 
oa Impetuously ; but what artistic Huis, Stress, acd 


completeness! Take this from her description of the 
Rocky Mountains in her ‘ Bits of Travel at Home :’ 

** There seemed no defined horizon to west, or north, or 
south ; only & great, outlying continent of mountain peake 
bounding, upholding, containing the valley, and rounding. 
upholding, and plercing the done above it. There was nu 
sound, no sight, no trace of human life. The silence, the 
pense of space, in these Kocky Mountain golitudes cannot 
be expressed, neither can the peculiar atmospheric beauty 
be deecribed. It is the resnlt partly of the grand distance 
partly of the rarefied alr. The shapes are the shapes of the 
north, but the air is like the air of the tropics, shim- 
mering, kindling. ...No dome of Constantinople or 
Venice, no pyramid of Egypt, ever glowed and swam in 
warmer light and of warmer hue than do these colossal 
mountains.’ 

‘Read what she says about the wild flowers of 
Colorado, where words crowd upon words aa if they 
could not keep pace with her admiration, and the very 
pages glow and burn with color. Read about the 
gorgeouenss, the glory, of autumn woods at Bethlehem 
In what she calls the ‘ Miracle Piay,’ and wherever she 
writes of skfes or flowers, of anything rich, warm, 
dbeeutiful. Her tastes were sumptuous; she reveled in 
color, and nowhere can be found finer word-paintings 
than in her books. And the descriptions are always in 
harmony witb the subject Here, for example, from 
‘The latrina Saga,’ In ‘Glimpses of Three Crasts,’ fe 
& bit from the page and a half about the {islands of the 
Norway coaat : 

‘** There are myriads of them still unknown, untrodden, 
and enre toremain eo forever, no matter how long the 
world may last... . At the months of the great fj rds they 
seem sometimes to have fallen back and Into line, as if to 
do honor to whomever might come sailing in. They must 
have greatly helped the splendor of the processions of 
viking ships, a thousand years ago, in the days when a 
viking thonght nothing of setting sail for the south or the 
east with six or seven hundred ships in bis fleet. I[f their 
birch trees were as p!umy then as now, there was nothing 
finer than they in all that a viking adorned his ships witb, 
not even tue gilt dragons at the prow.’ 

“If you wish to appreciate some of the finest 
work done by any of our countrymen and women, 
read ‘ Ramona’ again. It will bear more than one 
perusal. Leaving out of the question the purpose 
for which {t was written, and reading it just as a 
story, consider {ts attractiveness and power. Notice 
the grace of the narrative-—how easily it slips along 
without a break or » dull sentence, or a sentence you 
would skip! the charm of the language, not a word 
that does not fit its place—how temp'ing and how de 
Nghtful it is! the beauty of the description—you are 
transported to the Mexican house and are sbarer of the 
life on the balcony, {n the court, are present at the 
theep-shearing and the feast ! the reality and lifelikeness 
of the people who live there—you become Intent upon 
watching the movements of the shrewd Sc ii ra, and 
wonder over the success or failure of her plans! Study 
its construction, and the way in which character devel 
ops: see with what a firm hand the autbor keeps the 
mastery over ber subject. and yet with what impetuosity 
of feeling she enters {nto the wrongs of Ramona and 
Alessandro! You wi!l erj»y comparing this story with 
two strong novelettes by another of our best women 
writers—‘ The Led Horse Claim’ and ‘ John Bodewin's 
Testimony,’ by Mary Hallock Foote, the artist-author. 

‘' In reading ‘H. H.’ you always have a sense of such 
exuberance such rapturous enjoyment of everything— 
perfume, tlowers, sky and sea. scenery, travel: she was 
part of them, partrer, sharer with them. She threw her 
whole soul into everything, and a vital, positive life 
pulses slong her pages. isear this in your thought as 
your eve follows down the lines, and see how alive they 
are. You can separate rome authors from thelr work - 
or, to put it as it fs, you cannot by any possibility con 
nect them with it as a warm. human, living force; you 
caunot by what Is written tell what manner of man or 
woman held the pen. But ‘H. H.’ {sin every line an 
ardent, eager, epirited woman, full of poetry, glowing 
with enthusiasm which was ready to leap {nto flame, and 
lufusing herself into everything she wrote, coloring 
everything by her own personality. In no other Amer. 
ican Woman this so pronourced a traft- tn few will 
you find # nature at the same time 20 tropical and so 
sympathetic, taking expression in a style as clear and 
vigorous as {t fs captivating. 

‘ Especially for children che wrote ‘ Nelly's Silver 
Mine,’ ‘Bits of Talk for Young Folks,’ * Mammy Tit. 
tleback and her Family,’ and ‘ The Hunter Cats of Con. 
norlos,’ besides editing ‘ Letters from a Cat’ (which was 
by her mother) The titles of her other prose works are 
‘Bits of Travel’ (foreign, and very charming). ‘ Bits of 
Travel at Home’ (California, Colorado, and New Eng. 
land), ‘ Bits of Talk about Home Matters,’ ‘ Mercy Pnil- 
brick s Cholce,’ ‘ Hetty’s S'range History,’ ‘ Ramona,’ 
‘A Century of Dishonor,’ * Zeph,’ ‘Giimpses of Three 
Coasts’ (California and Oregon, Scotland and England, 
Norway, Denmark, and Germany) ; and soon to be pub 
lished, ‘ Between Wohiles,’ a volume of short storles, of 
whieh, not lorg before her death, she ¥rots to her pnb. 
lisbera, ‘ [an’t It lovely title 
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JESUS DELIVERED UP TO BE CRUCIFIED. 


{International Sunday-Schoo! Lesson for October 17, 1886.] 
John xix.. 1-16. Revised Version. 


Then Pilate therefore took Jesus, and scourged him. And the 
soldiers piaited a crown ef thorns, and put it on his head, and 
arrayed him in a purple garment ; and they came unto him, and 
said, Hall. King of the Jews! and they struck him with their 
hands. And Pilate went out again. and saith unto them, Behold. 
I bring him out to you, that ye may know that I fiid no crime in 
him. Jesus therefore came out. wearing the crown of thorns 
and the purple garment. And Pilate saith unto them, Behold, 
the man! When therefore the chief priests and the fficers saw 
him, they cried out rating. Cruoify Aim. crucify him. Pilate 
saith unto them, Take him yourselves and crucify him : for I find 
po crime in him. The Jews answered him, We have a law, and 
by that law he ought to die, because be made him-elf the Son of 
God. When Pilate therefore heard this saying, he was the more 
afraid ; and he entered into the palace again, and saith unto 
Jesus, Whence art thou’ But Jesus gave him no answer. 
Pilate therefore saith unto him, Speakest thou not unto me? 
knowest thou not that I have power to release thee, and have 
power to crucify thee’ Jesus answered him, Thou wouldest 
have no power against me, except it were given thee from 
above : therefore he that delivered me unto thee hath greater 
sin Upon thi- Pilate sought to release him : but the Jews cried 
out. saying, If thou release this man thou art not Csar's 
friend ; every one that maketh himself a king speaketh against 
Ceear When Pilate therefore heard these words. he brought 
Jesus «ut, and sat down on the judgement-seat at a place 
called The Pavement. but in Hebrew, Gabbatha. Now it was 
the Preparation of the paseover: it was about 'he sixth hour. 
And he saith unto the Jews, Behold. your King! They there*’ore 
criei ont, Away with Aim, away with Aim, crucify him Pilate 
saith untothem Shall I crucify your King? The chief priests 
answered. We have no king but Cwsar. Then therefore he de- 
livered him unto them to be crucified. 


1-5. Took Jesus and scourged him. The scourging of Jesus 
is recounted by all the evangelists except Luke. Scourging 
was a common precursor of the death sentence.— Hai, 
King of the Jews! A mcck reverence as to a crowned king, 
with pretended homage.— Behold the man. Pilate’s own sym- 
pathies were awakened by the sight of this patient sufferer, 
and he made one more attempt to release him. Commenta- 
tors see in this incident an unconscious testimony to the 
truth that Jesus is the man, the perfect ideal, toward which 
all human aspiration should strive. 

6-10. The officers. The constables, or police, connected 
with the Temple.—Crucify him, crucify him! The sight of 
blood, so far from appeasing, only whetted, their revengeful 
appetites.— Take ye him and crucify him. Not a sentence, 
but an endeavor to cast the responsibility of the whole 
affair upon the Jewish priesthood.— By our law he ought to 
die. The death sentence being already pronounced and 
ratified by the act of scourging, the priests were safe in dis. 
closing their real animus.— He was the more afraid. Pilate’s 
was not a superstitious fear, but a genuine awe produced by 
the personal presence of Jesus, and enhanced by the report 
of his wife’s dream (Matt. xxvii., 19).— Whence art thou / 
The question indicates that even skeptical Pilate felt that the 
man before him was no ordinary man.—/ have power to crucify 
thee. His power was absolute, and from it, except in the 
ease of a Roman citizen, there was no appeal. 

11-16. Except it were given thee from above. Pilate was not 
merely a Roman officer. He derived his power from God 
(Rom. xiii., 1). In endeavoring to induce one divinely 
commissioned to abnse his trust the priesthood were the 
more guilty.— Pilate started to release him. That is, he madea 
new effort, moved thereto by his awe for Christ.—Upon the 
udgment seat. A small elevated platform, such as was used 
among the ancients, and on which magistrates were accus- 
tomed to bear causes brought before them.—/t was the 
preparation of the passover. That is, the preparation for the 
Passover Sabbath. Special preparation for this day was 
required on the day previous, which came to be known as 
the Preparation.—About the sizth hour. But Mark says the 
third hour (Mark xv., 25). Probably what Jobn means here 
is that the third hour, which closed the preceding watch, 
bad already passed, and the sixth hour was approaching. 
‘** The Apostles did not count with the watch in their hands ”’ 
(Godet).— We have no king but Cavar. By this very act they 
disavowed allegiance to Jehovah as their king. Some of 
these very men subsequently perished in rebellion against 


Cepsar. 


THE CRIME OF PILATE. 


By Lyman ABBOTT. 


HE name of Pilate has passed into history with 
that of Judas, and stands next to his-in the cata- 
logue of infamy. Why? Wecan well understand the 
reproach which attaches to the traitor; we could easily 
understand why the name of Petcr should have suffered 
opprobrium instead of being crowned with honor, for 
we can readily comprehend the crime of denial. But 
why does history execrate Pilate? Let no one chide us 
for asking.this question. as though it were to doubt the 
inspired judgment of Scripture. For the Gospel has 
passed no judgment on Pilate. The Evangelist, with 
an unapproachable candor—with 4 candor at least that 
never has been approached—simply records the Roman 
Procurator’s action, and neither by direct word con- 
demns him, nor by epithet implies a sentiment of aver- 
sion respecting him. Nor can we rationally base this 


crime. He would be neither the first nor the last judge 
who, misled by false testimony, has become the unin- 
tentional instrument of an ignoble conspiracy, or entan- 
gied in hfs judgment in a network of adverse circum- 
stances. No judge is to be rudely and rashly condemned 
merely because he has condemned an innocent men. 
In the tragic history of jurisprudence more than one 
wholly innocent man has been sentenced to death by 
judge wholly just in his purpose,- however unjust in his 
actual decision. 

It is because, more or less clearly, the instincts of 
mankind have recognized, in the clear and {mpartial 
records of the four evangelists, the fact that Pilate had 
no such excuse, that he has been so uniformly and unl. 
versally condemned. Yet the judgment has often, if 
not generally, been rather {instinctive than rational ; and 
so long as it is this, and only this, so long the judgment 
will stop with Pilate, and the great moral lesson of his 
crime will be lost. It is only as we inquire into the 
nature of that crime, only as we analyze it, only as our 
judoment becomes a discriminating judgment, a true 
xpi61S—if the English reader will pardon the seeming 
pedantry of the Greek—that we are able to learn the 
lesson of this history, and apply it to ourselves and our 
own times and their moral dangers. For it must never 
be forgoiten by the Bible student that Bible history was 
written in order that we might analyze it, bring the 
powers of our discrim{nation to bear upon ft, and apply 
the princ!ples it illustrates to circumstances greatly dif 
ferent. 

The crime of Pilate was the crime of cowardice ; there 
are baser crimes, but none meaner. 

T wice in his brief term of office Pilate had measured 
lances with the priestly party in Judea ; twice their cun- 
ning had overmatched his strength. At his inauguration 
he had traneferred the head of his army from Czsarea 
Philippi to Jerusalem. For five days the Roman stand- 
ards had floated gayly in the streets of the Holy City ; 
for five days the infurfated crowd had besieged his ps)- 
ace, demanding their removal. At length the army had 
yielded to the mob, and borne the Gentile insignia back 
to the Gentile city. A second time Pilate had ventured 
to surround bis military headquarters in the tower of 
Antonio, adjoining the Temple, with the Roman shields. 
He had borne unmoved the imprecations of people and 
priests at this new desecration of their holy hill ;: nor 
was it till he had received orders from Tiberius Caar, 
wrested from the Emperor by the complaints of this same 
priesthood, that he had taken the standards down again. 
Thus he had & reason at once to abhor and to dread the 
power which now for athird time he saw arrayed against 
him. Nor had it lost its cunning. The charge which 
the priesthood preferred against Jesus in the Jewish 
court was that of blasphemy ; it was essentially the same 
charge upon which Socrates was condemned to death : 
the introduction of new gods to the worship of the peo- 
ple. It was charged that Jesus had made himself a god. 
The Roman Emperor would have cared as little for their 
accusation «8 did Pilate, and when the priesthood came 
before the R»man judge they substituted another : not 
that Christ had made himeelf a god, but that he had 
made himeelf a king. Nor can it be sald that this accu- 
sation had no color of truth in it, no plausibility. Christ 
had claimed to be king. He had assumed all the prerog- 
atives of royalty. He had demanded the absolute and 
supreme allegiance of his followers. He had promul- 
gated laws. He bad announced himeelf to be the su- 
preme and finai judge of mankind. He had organized 
in the heart of Cesar’s province the germ of an imperish- 
able community. He had marched into Jerusalem at the 
head of a multitude who hailed him ‘‘ King of the Jews.” 
In unmistakable parable, and more than once, he had 
proclaimed himself the prince royal, come to take pos. 
session of his inheritance. His little body-guard were 
armed with swords; and his arrest had been finally 
accomplished only after violent resistance. From these 
facts, repeated in perverted and exaggerated forms, with 
all the profound spiritual truths which they represented 
carefully concealed, it would be easy for the priesthood 
to prefer a charge of sedition, which, to a court not over 
careful in its inquisitions, would seem to be well sus. 
tained. And if Pilate let Jesus go, and the priesthood 
took an appeal to Tiberius Cesar, that appeal would be 
heard before a tribunal which never did stop to make 
careful inquisition when the claims and prerogatives of 
the Emperor were concerned. For of all the Cwears, 
Tiberius was the most suspicious and exacting. Of all 
crimes, that of indifference to his interests was the worst. 
To his jealous judgment suspicion was evidence ; in his 
tribunal accusation was equivalent to conviction. The 
charge that Pilate had released a leader of sedition would 
require little evidence before such a nature to secure his 
instant degradation, if not hisexecution. The danger in 
which Pilate stood was real and imminent ; a danger of 
losing all that he held dear—honor, office, emolument, 
perhaps life itself. And forwhat? Thata harmless en- 
thusiast might go free. For we must never forget that to 
Pilate’s skeptical and who)ly unspiritual intellect, Christ 


judgment on the mere fact that he condemned Jesus to} could have appeared nothing more than this, however 
death. Thts might have been his misfortune, not his | the Roman’s superstitious awe may havedimly perceived 


something more—he knew not what—behind the impen- 
etrable incognito. 

At the same time it is perfectly clear that from the 
first interview Pilate had no real question in his own 


mind of the innocence of the accused. Jesus called no 


witnesses and made no defense ; but his one question to 
Pilate was sufficient to rebut the baseless charge of sedi- 
tion preferred against him. ‘‘ Sayest thou this thing of 
thyself ?” he quietly asked, *‘ or did others tell it thee of 
me?” In answering this question Pilate became the 
prisoner’s counsel. ““Am I a Jew?” he exclaimed, 
indignantly ; ‘‘ thine own nation snd the chief priests 
have delivered thee unto me ;” sud then he added, in per- 
plexity, ‘‘ What hast thou done ?” The whole matter was 
clear in an instant. When was it ever known that the 
Jewish priesthood complained to the Gentile government 
of ove who sought tbe political emancipation of the na- 
tion ? None knew better than Pilate how restless were 
the Jews under the Roman yoke. The voices of the 
people before the judgment seat crying out for the blood 
of Jesus were unwitting witnesses of his innocence. 
From that moment Pilate desired to deliver him from 
the mob and the hicrarchy ; and every new step in this 
anomalous trial intensified this desire For this pur- 
pose he resorted to every expedient save that which could 
alone succeed—coursgeous, decisive, manly action. A 
brave man would have called out the cohort and dis- 
persed the mob; but Pilate was not a brave man; he 
dallied, temporized, argued, and finally yielded to the 
threatening cry, ‘‘If thou let this man go, thou art not 
Ceesar’s friend.” He possessed neither the courage of 
manly virtue nor the audacity of shameless crime. At 
every interview with Jesus his better nature awakened, 
and he resolved to save the prisoner he dared not con- 
demn ; at every outcry of the clamoring mob without, 
his baser fears vanquished his feeble conscience, and he 
concluded that he must sentence the prisoner he dared 
not acquit. In the end his fears triumphed over his con. 
science, and, washing his hands of the innocent blood he 
already saw staining them, thus weakly endeavoring to 
throw on others the responsibility which God had put 
upon him, he repeated the final and irrevocable sentence 
of deatL, and suffered to be led away to crucifixion the 
man concerning whom he had said, ‘‘I find no fault in 
him.” 


The temptation to which Pllate yielded is a tempts- 
tion common Wo all worldly-m!nded men; the crime of 
cowardice is a common crime in a sensuous and materti- 
alistic age. Into it falls every man who knows the right 
and dares not doit ; who hesitates, palters, turns, evades, 
because he I»cks the courage of his convictions; who 
dares not ,bazard his place, emoluments, honors, infiu- 
ence, for the sake of a principle or a poor, unfriended, 
and oppressed individual. It is the crime of trimmers. 
The argument for trimming is indeed specious, and 
often deceives the ‘‘ very elect.” It has never been more 
skillfully phrased than by Macaulay, who thus epito- 
mizes Viscount Halifax's defense of trimming : ‘‘ Every- 
thing good, he sald, trims between extremes. The 
temperate zone trims between the climate in which men 
are roasted and the climate in which they are frozen. 
The English Church trims between the Anabaptist mad- 
ness and the Papist lethargy. The Eag/{sb constitut'on 
trims between Turkish despotism and Polish anarchy. 
Virtue is nothing but a just temper between propensities 
any one of which, if indulged to excess, becomes vice. 
Nay, the perfection of the Supreme Being himself con- 
sisis in the exact equilibrium of attributes, none of 
which could preponderate without disturbing the whole 
moral and physical order of the world.”' The modern 
Pilate argues exactly as we may believe the ancient one 
did: ‘‘ It is notexactly just that this enthusiast should 
be put to death ; but it is better to sacrifice him than 
to sacrifice the peace of the province, to wreck my 
own influence, throw away my position, destroy the 
power which I now possess to moderate or at Jeast con- 
trol the passions of this passionate people. Even the 
oak bends somewhat to the storm. The wise man con- 
quers by yielding. The practical man recognizes that 
the lesser good must sometimes be sacrificed for the 
greater. Besides, the responsibility is not really mine. 
I will wash my hands of the whole matter ; will give 
over the accused to his own people ; wil] leave them to 
bear the responsibility of thiscrime. I wil] not sentence 
Jesus ; I will only deliver him to their will.” * 

Now, we cannot say that this crime of cowardice {s an 
uncommon crime in American life. It is hardly too 
much to say that American politics are dishonored by 
many & Pilate who has no courage of his convictions ; 
who dares not hazard his position, or influence, or the 
party on which he is dependent for both, for the sake of 
a great principle ; who palters, and trims, and fears, and 
dallies ; who dares not be true to his own better and 
higher nature. One reason for the growing sentiment 
in favor of prohibition is that the prohibitionists have 
the courage of their convictions, and hitherto nelfther the 
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Republican nor the Democratic leaders bave dared to 
lead. It is not easy to-day to find either a man cr a 
newspaper which, independent of all party affillations 
and political effects, ventures to discuss boldly and 
broadly the principles upon which {individual liberty 
and social temperance are to be reconciled in legislation. 
The same paltering and evasive spirit is exhibited in 
dealing with the labor problem. There are men and 
journals which truckle to the rich, und there are other 
men and journals which truckle to the poor; but, with 
all our boasted independence, there are few—there are 
some, thank God !—who venture to preach to the rich 
the duties which wealth entatls, and to warn the poor of 
the moral dangers which poverty Involves It is because 
Pilate has so generally gone into politics that the public 
feels such a healthy and hearty contempt for politictans ; 
and, now that he {s going into journalism, he {s beginning 
to bring a like discredit upon the press. Nor can the 
pulpit be wholly acquitted of this crime of cowardice ; 
ef not daring to be free ; of not daring to speak whether 
men will or will not hear; of fearing to preach as 
Christ preached his first sermon at Nazareth and his 
Jast sermons at Jerusalem. I belleve there {fs no class of 
men anywhere to be found braver than the ministry ; 
that there is more heroiam {in the pulpit than in the 
army ; that there ls no place where Pilate is not more 
iWkely to be found than {n the rulpit. But when any 
minister begins to conserve his {nfluence ; when he begins 


’ to ask himself, not what {s true, but what is safe ; when 


he begins to consider, not what effect the truth will have 
on his congregation, but what {ts reflex effect will be on 
himself and his position ; when he begins to consider 
whether it is prudent for him to say this or do that; 
when, under guise of considering the possible conse- 
quences on his church, or his institution, or his friends, 
or his family, he deems {ft prudent to be still while a 
great wrong goes unrebuked, a great error uncorrected, 
or a great clamor unsilenced—he is coming dangerously 
near following closer in the footsteps of Pilate than in 
those of Jesus Christ. 


HOME TALKS ABOUT THE WORD 
JESUS DELIVERED TO BE CRUCIFIED. 


By MILLER. 


E are not yet through with the sorrowful story 
of our Lord’s death. There was only one 
man in Jerusalem who could give the command that 
Jesus should be crucified, and that was Pilate, the 
Roman governor. We saw in our last lesson that, though 
he did not care to do right, he wanted to keep out of 
danger. He found out very quickly that theve was no 
fault at all in Jesus; he was astonished at his strange 
and wise words ; he heard that he had called himself 
the Son of God, and he did not know but that might be 
true. Pilate was a heathen, and head been taught that 
the gods whom he worsbiped often put on the forms of 
poor men, and went among people. Those who were 
kind to them they would afterward reward with great 
honor, and those that despised them they would punish. 
So Pilate was afraid to put Jesus to death, and when his 
wife sent word to him that she had dreamed dreadful 
dreams about him, and begged him not to have anything 
todo with that good man, he determined in some way 
to release him, or throw the blame upon some one else. 
Does it take the blame from us to let other people do 
wrong when we might prevent it ? 

Pilate tried several ways to get rid of the blame of 
wrong-doing. 1. First he tried to get the chief priests 
to punish Jesus themselves. Why would they not do 
it? Would this have cleared Pliate? 2. Then he 
offered to release him, even if he did deserve to die. If 
they had chosen Jesus instead of Barabbas, would this 
have cleared Pilate? 3 Then he tried toget Herod, the 
governor of Galilee, to judge Jesus, but Herod eent 
him back. If Herod had put him todeath, would Pilate 
have been any lesstoblame? 4 Then he had his cruel 
soldiers beat Jesus. They put a crown of thorns upon 
his head, and clothed him in a purple robe, such as 
kings wear. They came upto him saying, ‘‘ Hall, King 
of the Jews,” as if they were going to worship him, and 
then struck him with their hands Pilate hoped the 
Jews would be satisfied with this punishment. and that 
when they saw this poor, weary, bleeding sufferer they 
would be ashamed of their hatred. But when he 
brought Jesus out to them, and sald again, ‘‘1 find no 
faultin him,” they only cried out more fiercely than ever, 
“Crucify him! crucify him!” 5. Pllate talked once 
more with Jesus, aod once more he tried to persuade the 
Jews to release him; but whea they sald, ‘‘If you let 
this man go, you are not a friend to Cesar, the Emperor 
of Rome, who sent you here,” be dared not say any- 
thing more. He knew that these Jews, who hated this 
tonocent man, could easily persuade Cesar to put him 
also to death, 80 he gave up trying to save Jesus. He 
brought him out before them, and said to them, ‘'l 
am innocent of the blood of this just person ; if you put 
him to death you shall bear the blame,” and he washed 
his hands before them, as if he were washing off the 


blood from himself. The people answered, ‘‘ We will 
bear the blame. His blood be on us, and on our chil- 
dren.” So Ptlate gave Jesus up into their hands, and 
they took him, and led him away. The dreadful sin 
was indeed upon them, but could Pilate get rid of his 
part in any way? He could have prevented the wrong, 
and so {t was his wrong. 

We talk and read and think about the sufferings of 
our Lord Jesus Christ, that we may not forget the won- 
derful love and pity which brought him to earth, and 
made him patiently bear such pain and wrong and sor- 
row for us. When our hearts are full of anger toward 
the cruel hands that smote him, we must remember that 
if sin had not been ip the world the Saviour need not 
have come to suffer and die, and if we are truly grieved 
over his sufferings we shall let him draw us away from 
sin. It is as if by your disobedience you had fallen 
into the power of savages, and your father had been 
burned and cut and wounded in trying to save you. 
Would it not be pitiful if, after all this, you would not 
go home with him, but chose to stay away ? And when. 
ever you saw his wounded hands or thought of what he 
had suffered, would you not say: ‘‘It was to save me 
that my dear father bore such things; all I can do to 
show my sorrow is to be loving and obedient now ; to 
be always careful to please him, and help him to take 
care of the others” ? 

One Sunday last winter we had a lesson which told 
us how the Lord let his servant Isaiah, who lived hun- 
dreds of years before Jesus Christ was born, see away 
on to the very time, so that he might write down before- 
hand all about the Saviour who was coming. Isalah 
saw the very things that we are learning now in our 
lessons, and he told how Jesus would be beaten and 
mocked and crucified ; and yet he said that by and 
by. when he saw us saved from our *ins by this pain 
and sorrow, he would be satisfied. You are one for 
whom he died; when he looks at you to-day is he 
satisfied, because you have opened your heart to his 
Spirit, and let him dwell in you, and teach you ? 


HINTS AND HELPS. 
By a LAYMAN. 


SYMPATHIZE with men for whom I have little 

respect. Some men are wiiling to sacrifice almost 
everything for a convictlon—except themselves. This 
fs not the heroic mold, but it is not the worst mold. 
Pilate ts as much better than the Pharisaic scholiast er the 
Sadducean agnostic and bierarch as a politician is supe- 
rior to a hypocrite and demagogue. A man may be dls- 
posed to fair play so faras his hold on salary will permit, 
and bea vast improvement overa man to whom fair 
play is never a jewel. It is evident that Pilate affected 
these severities and indignities offered to Jesusin the 
hope that, by imposing upon Jesus everything but 
death, he might save him from martyrdom. No other 
assumption so well explains the executive conduct. 
His mistake was {n supposing thata theological politt- 
clan could have as much of the milk of human kindness 
in his veins as politic politiclans. If I were to hunt for 
somebody to intrench the dogma of total depravity of 
which ecclesiastics are so fond, I should take a political 
ecclesiastic a3 an {llustration. The most wicked monop- 
olist is he who shakes the keys of heaven in your face, 
and commands you to the outside while locking the door 
from within. 


There isa tide in the affairs of men which taken at 
its flood leads on to misfortune. Self-Interest in a nar- 
row circuit, or self-interest in the sweep of God's unt- 
verse, makes the difference between the sinner and the 
saint. Here is a man inclined to do right, struggling to 
do right; but there is one weak spot in his armor. The 
devil hits the heel if that alone fs vulnerable, because he 
understands Achilles better than Achilles does. There 
was only one way to detach Pliate’s loyalty from Jesus, 
and that was to make that loyalty incompatible with 
loyalty to Cesar. Thus the heart is reached through 
the heel—the under man upsets the other man. I| know 
of nothing more dramatic than the real life of the soul, 
polsed between heaven and hell, preferring duty, but 
perverted by a sophistry that self-interest accepts but 
reason rejects. This is what some men call Iron Fate. 
I call it the frony of fate—fate laughing at free-will— 
confessing the fact, but amused at the incompetence 
of competency. Let us not too sharply condemn a 
man of kindly cholces misled by unktndly self-interest. 
Until we are able to take away that Bland silver dollar 
from before our eyes, and see the rest of the universe, 
we should draw no resolute bow on Pilate. 


Some men love a joke so well that they love cruelty. 
A crue) joker looks at life as an instrument of his own 
pleagure. The Romans were so addicted to satire that 
they vastly outgeneraled the Jews, who had constitu. 
tional difficulties with laughter. When it comes to 
making game of another, the Jews were no match for 
their civic rulers. The Romans hugely enjoyed making 
derision of Jesus as king of the Jews—not so much that 


they enjoyed abusing a helpless artisan as that they 
enjoyed the subtle sarcasm of making a peasant of a 
hated race figure as their king in a sardonic metaphor. 
The temptation to make fun of folks for whom you have 
contempt is irresistible. The Romans did not try to 
resist what was supremely to their taste. They were 
only too glad to assume Jesus to be king of the Jews, 
and then laugh at the Jews for having a king outwardly 
travestying the royal regalia by originating in a rustic 
and obecure village. The Jews soon began to feel the 
force of the sarcasm ; and that was the only comfort 
Pilate had in the tragic events of the nineteenth of John. 


— 


To make sport of others takes the least amount of 
talent, mixed with the largest amount of selfishness. A 
cat mixes cruelty and amusement while she tortures the 
mouse. What is fun for the cat fs death for the mouse. 
I know of no spirit more contemptible than the spirit 
which takes pleasure in abusing somebody who Is 
weaker. To take one’s pleasure in cruelty {s to have 
degraded both the emotions and the intellect. The 
Romans reduced cruelty to a fine art. Their games were 
a brutal struggle for muscular ascendency. Hence they 
learned to bring to the arena the jocular spirit of heart- 
lessness of the cat and the wolf. Ido not know that 
anything is more contemptible than the abuse of weak- 
ness and the cruel sarcasm of {ntegrity. 


Sarcasm is an implemeut which may serve the truth 
or wound the truth. It is alsoasword with two edges 
and‘a point. A good man must be careful how he em- 
ploys it, and a bad man wil! use {ft In lleu of argument. 
Men mortally hate to be laughed at. Abuse Is tolerable, 
but to be the target of a joke is worse than to be shot at 
of lead. Ridicule is unanswerable You cannot dispose 
of a sneer by dialectics. The only answer to a sneer Is 
silence. He was dumb who did not profess to be deaf. 
He opened not his mouth. This is the most fatal blow 
that a sneer can receive. Many men are perpetually 
inviting ridicule by their ridiculousness in the face of 
ridicule. The more notice you take of the ridicule the 
more ridiculous you will be A man whose profession 
is repartee takes his chief delight in belng opposed. To 
be let alone is real severity. A very great deal {s gained 
by being too busy to hear busybodies. To notice what 
every body says {a to sacrifice both your peace and your 
reputation. There is a good deal of sense in the phrase 
of the people, that he who ifs constantly opening his 
mouth fs Hable to step into ft. Silence is the masterly 
inactivity of the tongue, to the credit of the masterly 
activity of the wits. Many men win fame by looking 
wise and keeping their mouths shut, and many men lose 
both the reputation and character of wisdom by chasing 
ridicule until they are ridiculous. My advice to a man 
about to resent a sneer fs Douglas Jerrold’s advice to an 
old bachelor about to marry —‘‘ Don’t.” 


Some people live mainly as hornets—to make others 
uncomfortable. If {t is difficult to vindicate mosquitoes, 
it is vastly more so than to vindicate human hornets. 
They are always stinging the satnts and breaking up 
love feasts These gad-fiys of all creation find their 
greatest joy in scorn of other people’s joy. They delight 
in making crucifixes, and crucifying thereon the best 
men they can find. This evil genius of the hector is 
both inborn and developed. You perceive it in chil- 
dren. A friend of mine said to me recently: ‘‘ That 
boy of mine is the bother of my life. He is continually 
picking on the rest of the children, and whenever he Is 
about there isa perennial fuss” ‘‘ The boy tis the image 
of his father,” I said. We who are ancestors had better 
be charitable. The faults we impose upon others often 
look most grievous in the second person that never oc- 
curred to us in the first person. We have to associate 
80 much with our own weaknesses, no wonder we are 
disgusted with their reappearance in heredity, and 
regard them as having their origin in our piratical an- 
cestry of the North Sea. We lift our hats to ourselves 
in our conceit until we see ourselves mirrored in our 
boy, then possibly we recognize his mother. 


The struggle between expediency and duty, between 
what is immediately best and what {fs really best, is a 
struggle that began in Eden, and wil! not end until we 
all get a good deal better and wiser. What fs best for 
to-morrow is really best for to-day, although {t may not 
take on that appearance. But nothing ts more deceitful 
than appearance ; for appearance {n many cases Is only 
a process in disappearance. 


It is a terrible thing to be even an unwilling party to 
the perpetration of a greatcrime. To connive at crime 
may be worse ; but to acquiesce in crime shows convie- 
tion without the courage of it. The greatest crimes of 
history have been those of expediency. Napoleon’s 
butcherles and crueities were invoked that good might 
come. Jesus was crucified that aa office-holder might 
not be rotated; but the good subserved was what the 
criminals never dreamed of. 


** And he was a man, take him all in all, whose like 
we never shal] see again” appears to be the couviction 
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of Pilate regarding Jesus. Goodnees impresses Itself 
without certification. Behold the man !’—the ful- 
tledged, the thorough man. ‘‘ He {3 the only Jew 1 
ever saw that I thoroughly respected. If he is to die, 
you must perpetrate the crime. I find nofault in him.” 
If we could lay off responsibility as we cin our coats, 
life would be a vastly leee complex affair. But Macbeth 
cannot wash his heart as easily as he may wash his 
hands. The first duty of a man is to be, not God, but 
man. ‘‘ Ecce Homo” prepares us for ‘‘ Ecce Deus.” 


Fear has {ts source in ignorance. A thing one cannot 
understand often has a weird potency, when, in fact, It 
may be nothing more than an eclipse, disturbed elec- 
tricity, or the crust of the earth trring to cool off. A 
mind accustomed onby to practical considerations does 
not comprehend idealism. And a politician, seeing a 
lot of theologians {n excited discusefon of the wafer, 
free grace, the perseverance of the fulnts, or the divinity 
of the three Persons in the Trinity, wonders what on 
earth or under the earth {t is all about. Such awful 
urgency did the ecclesiastics show {n thefr theologics] 
charges against Jesus, that Pliate half feared Jesus had 
said or done ecomething dreadful, but to save himself he 
couldn't tel] what {t all was sbout. Men fear a long 
face, a dreadful expression of profundity and wisdom, 
and take it for granted. After severa! re-examinations, 
Pilate, having heard the wiseacres repeat their charge, 
again essays, if possible, to find out what the accusation 
means. The politician is trying, not to erj»y a Monday 
lectureship, but to find out what itis driving at. The 
politician yawns. l)oes anybody blame himy The 
number of anvels that can dance on the point of a needle 
is an issue of greater interest to Pilate than the mere 
juggiery of words never before heard vf outside of 
Jewish theology. 


The invocation of the fugitive slave law to prevent 
Fred Douglass from leaving the District of Columbia, 
4 D. 1886, would be as sensible as was the {nvocation of 
Jewish ccclesiastical law to accomplish the desth of 
Christ under a Roman dynasty. This, however, was the 
all but invisible thinnees of what was the small end of 
a wedge. While the thin end was Jewish, the thick 
end was Roman. When men have !llegal business on 
band, it takes an unusua) lot of law to effect it. It takes 
several | alted States Senato:s, besides other lawyers and 
whole law libraries of precedents and reports, success- 
fully to transfer a railway from the hands that own It to 
the syndicate that are willing toown!t. Juggling with the 
law Is an old trick. And there is as easily found a prece- 
dent as a president for almost anything. But let us con- 
fess this age is not the worst. They have begun to let 
honest men loose and catch scamp? even {n New York 


City. 


Cflictalisin always is rich fu prerogative, and dotes on 
dignity. If officials in general thought as dignifiedly of 
the duty of the cflice as they do of the cffice, there would 
baa nigher kingdom of God. The office confers no 
real honor on a dishonorable man. A dude on the throne 
is yet 8 dude for a’ that. A man who asks a respect 
to the office that the officer forfelts may be asking what 
propriety, but not what duty, involves. Many people lose 
their souls for propriety rather than save them {n duty. 


Because a man fs in your power, and because you are 
powerful, is no reason why you should tbrust upon him 
a boast thereof. The real greatness lies in the use, 
sometimes in the disuse, of power. To bea giant and 
to abuse the power of 4 giant {a to be John Sullivan. 
To compel either silence or utterance is to persecute. 
Pilate does not stop to reficct that the thumbscrew which 
he despised in the Jew in religion was the menace he 
was now employing in politics. The offenses that have 
a dreadful look in the next man, easily look toward the 
man next tohim. I sometimes think that my dislike of 
a man is no guarantee that I am not unconsciously, as 
well as consciously, imitating him. 


We are not fated to be ruled by circumstance. Pllate 
may or he may not. God has helped him a good deal, 
or he would not have resisted the hierarchy at all. 
Here is the ship, as Plato says, ‘‘all but the wood.” 
Here is the west wind—it is fate unto the ship. But in 
yonder offing, while the west wind blows, I see the ships 
sailing northward and southward courres, and at many 

ntermediate points of the compars. This is free-will. 
We are so far affected by our environment that into 
this west wind we may not sail save by tacking, which 
sometimes makes the longest way round the shortest 
way home. lf Calvin is a steady wind blowing aft, 
shall we not, Arminfus at the wheel, use our breeze 
abeam? We are no slaves toenvirorment. Circum- 
stance regulated is fate with Freewill at the tiller. 
rhere are two sides to every sphere. Calvin fs ba'f 
right, and so is Arminius, Together they are quite 
ight. There are sald to be fixed elecirio currents fa 
he wings of the butterfly; but the butterfly fs not 
hereby fixed. lf instinct has some latitude, shal) mot 


reason enjoy 360 degrees, and all the longitude of the 
spheres? I do not think Pilate is acquitted even in 
the court of Roman fatalism. And {f not Pilate, what 
shall be eald for the platitude and latitude that joined 
hands when Pharisee and Sadducee compasszed the death 
of the Nazarene ? 


THE GLORY OF GOD. 


Ly THE Rev. CHARLES BEECHER. 
“The beavensa declare the glory of God.""—Psalm xix , 1. 


N these majestic words the Authorcf nature gives 
us his own opinion of nature. The Maker of heaven 
and earth tells us for what purpose he madethem. He 
who upholds this material frame avows the real design 
for which it is upheld. 

Nothing !{s for iteelf only. Lverything {s for some- 
thing above {tself. Nature exists not for a merely nat- 
ural, but for a moral, end ; not fora barely material, but 
also for a spiritual, design : not alone for what It is, but 
for what {t says or declares. 

This passage {nstructs usin twodtrectfons (1) What 
nature telis us to think of God ; (2) What God tells us 
to think of nature. 

I. Nature reveals (iod. In all ages and nations na- 
ture has performed this cftice. Those whose unbellev- 
ing ear has refused to hear the orbs above. 


** Forever singing as they shine, 

The hand that made us is divine,’’ 
bave been the excepticna to the general rule. ‘The race 
as # whole have heard the declaration of his eternal 
power snd Godhead, and in proportion as they have 
heard, adoring, they have risen in the scale of manhood. 
In proportion as they have failed to hear and heed the 
testimony, they have sunk toward the level of the 
brutes. 

2. Nature declares the Knowledge and power of God. 
The marks of mathematical and geometric lawin nature 
are conspicuous. Definite numerical proportions underite 
si! chemical compounds. The motions of the heavenly 
bodies can be calculated, because they depend on the 
resolution of forces. The more we explore the different 
departments of nature, the more we find {t pervaded by 
etrict arithmetical and dynamic laws. We meet thought 
every whcre—in botany, mineralogy, music, astronomy, 
and the like—and thought, as one may say, of the same 
kind. A skfilful architect fs at work ; a clear and close 
and careful calculator everywhere. It is the same 
thinker who arranged what botanists call phyllotaxis— 
‘.e, the arrangement of buds, the order in which they 
come out on the twig or stalk in different plants—and 
who arranged the distances of the planets from the sun 
—for both obey a certain arithmetical law. 

\ ery ancient nations have been impressed by the regu- 
larity of the motions of the heavenly bodies. The rave 
of man, a8 & Whole, has, in fact, heard, and to some 
extent understood, the testimony of nature to Infinite 
thought and power. 

8. Nature also declares that God Is just aud good. 

This part of the testimony has been less heeded than 
the other. It has been even called in question. But tf 
man has not heard neture’s voice aright in this respect, 
it is because his ear was dull, not because the volce was 
silent. An ungrateful heart makes a heediess ear. 

Nature says this beyond diepute, that every natural 
law, if obeyed, tends to happiness. The laws of life and 
health in man and beest, and io the entire vegetable 
kingdom, tend to happiness, if obeyed. You cannot 
find «a natural law the design of which, if properly 
complied with, is to produce evil or unhappiness. Na- 
ture’s laws, then, ure benevolent. Men have not fully 
appreciated this for one reason, because they have so 
commonly broken those laws and have suffered. 

The satirist says : 

** No rogue e’er felt the halter draw, 
With good opinion of the law.” 

Men under the lash of nature’s chastising hand may 
have resented nature's severity. But what is that very 
severity seying ? ‘‘ Keep my laws and live. All my 
laws, if obeyed, tend to life and health and happiness.” 
What higher practical) testimony can nature give to the 
moral character, the wisdom and goodness, of God ’ 

Here, however, the question may ariee, does nature 
in any wise speak of the Divine mercy? This question 
has often been wrongly answered. Listen attentively, 
and you will hear nature say that God ts merciful. It 
isa striking fact that very many, ff not all, physical 
penalties can be mitigated, if not relieved, by some 
counter law, some curious side process or arrangement. 
Obscure hints or analogies meet us even in the vege- 
table and animal kingdom. In someof the lower species, 
if a limb be lost, nature sets up a process of repair, and 
another is furnished. A scion cut from a tree may be 
grafted into another and live. If the human body be 
injured (within certain lim{t+) nature sets up a process 
of recovery. Physicians speak of the “‘ yis medicatrix 
nature.” Ifa thorn or spilater plerce the skin, we eay 
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it festere. That fester is nature’s process for ejecting the 
foreign substance. A fever is nature's effort to throw 
off morbific elements. 

Tbese are obscure hiots, as {t were; but higher in the 
scale, Where voluntary intelligence comes in play, we 
tind this. There is no penalty which, at least in the 
early stages, cannot be mitigated or wholly relieved if 
friends are Willing to take the trouble. The great bust- 
ness Of the mother {sto bear in part the effects of the 
mistakes and faults of her children, while training them 
to overcome those faults. 


We are all so situated toward relatives, friends, neigh- 


bors, that, if we are willing to take pains, we can save 
one another from some of the {Il consequences of our 
faults. Do you notice that common phrase, “ take 
palnos”? If you are willing to spend the time, to put up 
with inconvenience, to endure more or less that is die- 
agreeable or painful, you can help others out of many 
of the sufferings they have brought on themselves. That 
ls ‘‘ taking palus.” ‘That called self-denial, or self- 
sacritico. And nature is so framed as to warrant it, 
encourage it, repay it. We are slow to Interpret na- 
ture’s motherly voice herefn, but that fs our fault, not 
hers. Nature teaches what facts teach. Nature is a 
comprehensive word for facts. 

Now, this shows that God bas sv made nature as 
practically to encuvurage self-sacrifice for each other. 
Cheerful, loving, free self-denial: this is bearing sin 
for one another ; bearing {in part the consequences 
of each other's faults. 

You all understand this free play of japguage, and 
those much-abused words ‘‘explation,” ‘' vicarious,” 
and ‘' atonement” lose their terrors. We see the whole 
in every sffectionate family, In every disinterested 
frlendehip. 

W henever men take pains for each other, to help each 
other over their faults and thetr consequences, there is 
uo illustration, however faint, of the divine principle of 
mercy. God says by the very way he has made nature, 
by all nature’s voices, ‘‘ My children, take psins to help 
one another, even a@ 1 take pains to help you.” Nature, 
then, declares the mercy of God as well as bis justice. 
Justice, because these great laws go on with thelr 
penalties; mercy, because we can all, by taking pains, 
help one another out of those penalties we bring on 
ourselves. 

Suppose the case of the inebriate whose wife, by her 
skil), her aseiduity, her patient, uncomplaining euffer- 
Ing, at length succeeds in reclaiming him. By her 
taking pains she reforms him, and makes a man of bim. 
Did not that wife bear her husband’s sins’ Yes. Did 
sne not suffer the penalty in part? Yes. Did she not 
suffer in his stead, vicariously? Yes. Did she not 
euffer, the just for the unjust, the innocent for the 
guilty? Yes. Andif it had cost her life, would she 
not have redeemed him by her blood? Yes. 

So far as the principle is concerned, It is right to apply, 
and men instinctively do apply, all the phraseology of 
atonement and redemption to such cases. And when 
we do so, al! the caricatures of the Croas, al! the parodies 
of Redemption, fall away, and we see that Jesus, in all his 
mediatorial work, was acting in perfect harmony with 
this universal natural principle of ‘‘ taking pains” to 
help those we love. The difference in his case is of 
degree, not principle. He carried the principle to fte 
maximum. Call it supernatural if you wi!!, but do not 
cal] ft unnatural. On the divine plane of thought {t was 
the most natural thing conceivable And many a 
loving heart to-day a!! over the world, that by mistaken 
philosophy is denying atonement {n words, !s teaching 
it in deeds. There {is no doctrine on earth which meu 
do so thoroughly admire and honor in others ae the 
doctrine of bearing one another's sins; and if {t were 
more practiced {t would be sti!) more honored. 

Nature, then, proclaims mercy to be the policy of the 
divine government ; that is to say, It is the character of 
God himself. He is sympathizing, he {s love. 

If. Letus, then, for a few moments reverse the ques- 
tion, and ask what God thinks of nature. If God made 
nature, he made it to be what it fs, to do what it does, 
and to say what it says. The elequence of day and 
night is notan accident. The testifying power of the 
heavens fs not an afterthought, a pleasant surprise. 
When the Maker of the sublime mirror saw his face tn 
it he did not, like Eve at the fountain, start back in 
surprise. He made the mirror to bea mirror, so that 
a') the heavens might glass themselves therein, as the 
starry sky hangs inverted fn the placid Jake. 

1. God looks upon nature as a basis of language. 
Let the heavenly orbs be for signs, he says. Signs 
are vehicles of ideas. Let them say something. 
L+t them be words. The heavens declare some- 
thing. Day unto day uttereth speech. The sun 
speaks. The moon speaks. The stars speak. Their 
line is gone out Into all the earth and their words unto 
the ends of the world. The universe is God's telephone, 
God's grand elgnal servicesystem, by which he can flash 
messages from the heights above to the deepest valleys 
below. Look at{it one moment. The sun is the center 
of the solar system. When the globe turns toward the 
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sun itis day ; when from him it is night. From the 
sun pour forth floods of light, heat, chemical and vital 
power. Dazeert and ocean and habitable land drink it 
in. There is enough and to spare. It seems to waste 
itself where man ia not; but there is no waste. The 
quantity utilized on this great globe is sma)! compared 
to theamazing outflow into depths unknown of space-— 
uot wasted splendor, but of uses to us unknown, 

The sun is the doer of al) that Is done on earth. 
When his rays are diffused, scattered, summer declines 
and winter sets In. As the globe wheels round tn its 
annual path so as to encounter his rays direct and con 
cenotrated, the frost chain melts and summer returns. 
Growth {3 organized sunbeams. Food fs solidified light. 
Tne aun’s rays are adapted to the eye, and the external 
world of form, color, s!z2, etc, is known to us chietly 
by the medium of light. Eclipse the sun, the landscape 
vanishes. Cilmate depends on more or les3 of aun. The 
torrid zone means mililons of rays to the square Inch ; 
the frigid zone, hundreds, or none. 

But civilization ts largely matter of climate. There 
is little civilization on the equator or at the poles. Clv 
tlization belongs where the sun’s rays ure neither too 
weak nor too {ntense. Houses, clothing, business, toole, 
arts, eclences, depend largely upon climate, «. «, the 
sun. Begin at the sun’s rays, and follow out the chalo 
of cause and effect, and you will find that all that fs, and 
is done on earth, Is done by the sun. And were there 
no sun, earth would soon 

“Swing biind aud blackenlug thrvugh the midoight alr.’’ 

Now, look at human language. Io all languages 
The sun is a sign of God, 
«» word of God. Knowledge is light. Knowing is see 
ing. The thinking power is the eye. Truth fe light. 
Error ie darkness. Love fe heat. Affection is warm. 
Selfishness ig cold. We epeak of warm hearts, cold 
hearts, ardent passions. 

Truth also is food. The mind of God teaches truth. 
We feed on God's truth. ‘Thy word ts sweeter 
than honey to my taste.” If we could follow out 
this chain ia a! tts links we should find that all 
buman epeech {a tn fact built up out of the analo- 
gies of the material system. Those analogies are & 


fact outside of us, as much as gravity and cohesion. 


Taey area function of matter, and the highest function. 
The material system fs God's great instrument of con 
versation, his great word-factory, or convereation lex!. 
con, and there {s no earthly dialect where his voice Is 
not heard. 

2. God tells us what to think of this eloquent material 
system. It was not, as already said, a happy accident. 
It was not a blind, unintelligent growth. Evolution 
cannot account for analogy. ‘Tne Maker did not find 
out afterward that he had hit upon a good thing which 
he could use so andso. He made it on purpose. He 
had an object fn it, and what object ’ 

Was it to decefve men? Was {ft to cheat them with 
intuitions wh'ch are contrary to his own, and firat prin. 
ciples of reason —which eternity will utterly contradict ’ 
No. Just the reverse. The [{otuitions of our minds 
and of his are the same. The value of numbers, the 
axioms of geometry, the ideas of space and time, in us, 
as far as they go, are valid and identical with bis ; and so 
our moral intuitions of right and wrong, good and evil. 
Our knowledge {s indeed small, limited, faint, but ts 
in its essential elements reliable, and eternity wil) not 
repeal it. This material system, then, fs God’s most 
glorious school-room by which to teach us reality ; 
above all, to teach us eelf- government and painstaking 
for one another. That is really its highest object, as it 
is the highest glory of God. 

If now it be asked, Why are we {n such & world ? the 
answer is, Because we needed to be. God sends his 
children to the school that {s best for them, on the whole 
We need what we get here, or may get if we will. We 
need that knowledge of ourselves which nature can 
give. We need to be where we are. We may not 
think so. The plece of fron on the anvil, or in the vice, 
under the file, says, This is hard. Tne diamond on the 
lapidary’s wheel cries out, It cuts. But without pain 
where were fortitude, and without fortitude where were 
manly character ’ 

We need just the restraints and the liberties, the trials 
and the triumphs, the joys and the sorrows, the smiles 


~ and the tears, the bliss and the anguish, of this strange 


life. And in all and through all we need to know 
Him who placed us here and {s revealing himself to us 
In a thousand ways. 

Love placed me here—so we should think. Mercy 
placed me here. Affection more wise and self-sacritic- 
ing than earthly parent ever showed ! It is love, love to 
us all, a love so deep and strong that its very greatness 
makes {t seem incredible. Yet itis true. And He desins 
our love in return. This ls why he seeks to make him 
self known to men, in so many ways. This is why the 
heavens declare his glory. This is why he is the hero 
of the Bible, the grand epic of redeeming love. This ts 
why he presents us with a likeness, an image, a portratt 
of himself, even though the face be that of a man of 
sorrows and scquainted with grief. 


be diadem as Monarch 
That his brow adorns 
Les, a crown in Very aurety - 
Bat of thorna”’ 
It is that we may think of bim ag 4 real person, 4 real 
presence 

We have many pleasing thoughts of God, no doubt. 
We have some admiration, some reverential feeling. But 
we are all capable of deeper, warmer sentiments. He Is 
delicate, 13 love always is and must be. LHe respects our 
freedom, a8 love always must. lut he earnestly desires 
& real, heartfelt return of love. He loves us, and there is 
no limit, no end, no Dound to bis love. He haa taken 
pains to prove It. 

l.et us love him, then. And if we say love does not 
come at command, is not » creature of wil!l--which {s no 
doubt true-——let us remember that it does come from ac 
(jUalntance with what fs really ilovely, and that attention 
ia the creature of will. Let us acquaint ourselves with 
him {fn all his forms of manifestation, as he expreeses 
himself fa his works of uature. and through Jesus bis 
Image, and Ourselves by the Noplrit. 

We should seek the Lord that we muy sew more, renl- 
liza more, and so love more; the superficial feelings 
deepen, apathy give place to activeatfection, until at last 
we learn how to obey, how to adore. 

Then for us the heavens wi!! declare the glory of God. 
Nature not merely hints to us the existence of some 
latent force or power, but dec!ares Ui od active, manifest ; 
declares not only him, but his glory. As the sky fs full 
of sunbeams, as mountain top and valley blaze with the 
splendors of noon, as the whole materlal system stunds 
tranéfigured in the intense {!lumination, so heaven and 
earth are full of glory, the vlory of the Lord. 


THOUGHTS BY THE WAY. 


LV ER fear to bring the sublimest motive to the 
emallest duty, and the most fatinite comfort to 
the smallest trouble. 


tle who stands with God stands at the center, aud he 
alone cap judge of the meaning of God's untverse. . . 
You are not to Imagine confusion because you cannot 
see the real order which ts about you. Your position 
may be at the very circumference of the circle, and not 
at its center. These diverging and converging lines, 
which to your eyes make coufusion, radiate fu exquisite 
order from their trae center, serving Hts purposes who 
made them 


Let us nol, then, bo troubled a4 though the lesue fs er 
could be uncertain, or the plan be marred. Let us 
ponder with calm and trustful heart this living relation 
of the ages and the years ; nor fear to let them pass, as 
though their trensures might be lost and their achieve 
ment undone. What has been gained and wrought fs 
His ; and all the precious frults of self dental and self. 
sacritice, of falthful patience and herole daring, are safe 
in His hand. 


The sunlight falis upon a clod, and the clod drinks it 
in, is itself warmed by it, but lies as black as ever, and 
sheds out no light. But the sun touches a diamond, and 
the diamond almost chills {itself as it sends out tn radi! 
ance on every side the light that has fallen on it. So 
God helps one man bear his pain, and nobody but that 
one man isa whit the richer. God comes to another 
sufferer-—reverent, unseliish, humble—and the lame 
leap, and the dumb speak, and the wretched are com 
forted al! around by the radiated comfort of that happy 
soul. 


How cau We allaln to this standard of love ? Brethren, 
it ia a good rule—aim high, or you will never excel. He 
who would attain to eminence must thril] from head to 
foot with the thought expressed by the word “‘ Excel. 
sior.” Ay, and this, too, is needed--for brotherly love 
has a good deal to do, to endure, and to give—a heart 
divinely tender, a hand divinely strong, a soul divinely 
generous. 


— 


We have, after all, to see but one step onward, and to 
secure that step. We koow, at least, this mueh—that in 
this our brief transit across the stage of tlme we are 
passing from eternity to eternity, and from God to God. 
Amid all mysteries, and all apparently blind forces and 
passionless, inexorable laws, there fs not one of us who 
may not feel the full conviction that ‘‘ The eternal God 
is our refuge, and underneath are the everlasting arms.” 


The kind of work which gives the most present fame 
and glory may not be the best educatton for the soul. 
But the work which teaches fidelity in small things may 
bring with it a higher education. Men who have great 
gifts—orators, preachers, artists, poets, Ilterary men— 
are those who make the greatest {mpression here and now. 
But the vast array of laborers who are constant all day 
long in careful attention to their duties may be gaining 
a better education for eternity than the famous orator, 
the admired rhetoriclan, the wonderful artist. or the 
popular preacher. 


In the darkest cays, ard tn our utmost sufferlag, It is 
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wise and good to trust God. for trust brings rest and 
peace. I! there is no God, if our idea of God fs all a 
mistake, We shall have had the comfert of it, anyhow, 
when we come to death; and if {t is true—and every 
noblest sentiment {n man leads to that conclusion, or 
longs for lt—then we sha!! have put our trust In 4 reality. 
The Gospel view of God {3 described a3 the anchor that 
enters within the vell, sure and steadfast. We have a 
hope that enters within the veil. ‘’r, dropping the old 
Jewish figure, we have a hope that enters Into the tnvis- 
ible, beyond, where we can see without obstruction. 
That hope is our trust In God, and {t holds us sure and 
steadfast. In the darkened household, in the desolation 
of being overthrown fn various ways, when everything 
on earth seems gloomy, ft {s a good thing for a man to 
say : ‘‘ Everything is bright up there. Christ loves me, 
and has redeemed me by his own precious blood. I 
have a dividend of Gethsemane. I have something of 
the truth of the blessed tree on which he hung, and 
from which came everlasting life. lam an heir with 
him to the fnheritance of the kingdon of love. Beat ta 
the roof, storm fn the windows, scatter what I have as 
most precious, take away friends and honor and every- 
thing, but do not take away my God, nor this view of 
bim, nor this hope, this trust, that In me.” It {san 
anchor that will hold men when nothing ele can. 


(dod fs building our home hereafter. We are but clay, 
and are going through the several processes by which 
we are being fashioned for the ‘‘ house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” And as we can ses, tn 
the transmission of bank clay through all the stages of 
preparation, that to that which to it must seem oppress 
ive, cruel, harsh, har!, rough, there fs a flaal end which 
will redeem the whole of {t so the Apostle seemed to 
think, looking at the whole creation groaning and 
iravalling fn pain uati! now, that {t was made so, not 
by the will of man, but by God's will, “‘ because of 
hope ”—that fs, because of the future. He saw what 
was to be the outcome of ft. L'fe is but the beginning 
of things, and has not becn so far unfolded as yet that 
we can see from the things {n us and around us what 
sorrow does, nor what repentance does, nor what stum- 
bling does, nor what oppressions and wrongs do. There 
isto be atime of disclosure, when the end shall have 
come, and the experiment of unnumbered centuries shal! 
have been wrought out, and we shall al! have gone from 
hence, and become airy spectators of the closing work 
in the other life. God knows that then the whole 
interior history of man and providence and experlence 
will declare, ‘God is good, and the end crowns the 
beginning and the whole work.” 


Begin with that part over which you hold jurisdiction. 
Make your own soul pure. Set up God's kingdom there, 
and be sure that you will act in accordance with that 
kingdom, and that the world will fee! it. Thus the sum 
of all individual worth will come together, and, in His 
own good time, Christ and God, who are in no hurry in 
thelr work, will gradually work out that kingdom upon 
earth which we hope that not ourselves, but those after 
us, may see, when al! things shall be placed under 
Christ's feet, and he shal! be al! fn all. 


The Bible, then, ts a directory of right living. Itiea 
book that undertakes to lay down for mankind of every 
condition, clase, nation, age, under all circumstances, 
rude or refined, teachings that shal! delineate what true 
manly character ls and what conduct Is to be derived 
from that character. This Is all that {t claims. It isa 
book of {instruction by which a man may be made manly 
and right. K'ghteousness fs right living. 


Are you serving and walting for Jesus? Do you 
answer, No? Alas, my friend! alas for thy soul! thy 
future lot. Nocross—nocrown . no Christ—no heaven. 
Make haste, and come and see the place where the Lord 
lay. Make haste, for waiting for us ts, not Peter, not 
Mary, not the gardener, no—Jesus himself is waiting 
for you ; walting for you tocon’er upon you the crown 
of salvation, the robe of righteousness, the palm of 
victory, the hopeof glory. Oh, do come to Jesus this 
morning, and the Infinite splendor and serenities of an 
immortal life shall be yours! Make haste, then, and 
come and see the place where the Lord lay for your sake 
and mine, and, blessed be his name, for the whole world. 


No sorrow touched him and found h!m cold, whether 
it was sick child, empty net, lame }imb, or broken heart. 
The Saviour had a thought for every woe, and from his 
heavenly seat he contemplates the end of all evil and the 
accomplishment of al] good, every form of mercy which 
the human heart can need. 


Human love, when deep and true, Is never ashamed 
of the lowliness of its object. A truly noble nature 
recognizes a friend the more he needa help. Though 
weare mean and lowand despised, yet Christ ts not 
ashamed of us, because he loves us, 


Aim at the best you know, and keep cifmbing tf you 


want to get on, 
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A TYPICAL MISSION FIELD. 


HE Mr. Hume whose return to India depends 

upon the action taken this week by the American 

Board at Des Moines sends us, at our request, this de- 
scription of a typical mission field and its needs : 


My Dear Dr. Abbott : 

In accordance with your request, I meke a short 
statement of the critical need of missionaries for the 
Marathi Mission of the American Board in Western 
India. This is but a specimen of what is needed for 
all Indis 

The parish of the Marathi Mission in Western India 
includes at least four million people, who are solely de- 
pendent on our Mission for Gospel light through human 
agencies. To undertake this work the American 
churches have on the field ten men and a small body of 
native agents! Three missionaries are on furlough, 
one of whom will soon return. The home parish of 
the Congregationa! churches of the United States tis 
only four million, on the most liberal estimate. To meet 
their spiritual wants there are nearly four thousand 
clergymen, and what a large number of Jay workers of 
various kinds! and back of them there is a Christian 
civilization and all kinds of Christian institutions. 
Yet this home parish needs thousands more of Christian 
workers. Now, contrast the parish of heathen India, 
with its ten foreign ordained ministers and few native 
workers, with the similarly co extensive parish of Chris- 
tian America, having about four thousand ordained 
preachers and count]«ss other Christian workers. What 
imagination can begin to appreciate the sad, sad state of 
my native and beloved India! Of the ten missionaries 
now on the field, one resched there this month ; one 
other recently joined the Mission, and has only partially 
mastered the Marathi language. Of the remaining 
eight, one has been in India forty years, is in impaired 
health, and bas permission at any time to return home. 
Of the remaining seven, two have been at their posts 
more than eleven years without furlough ; their health 
and the health of their families make an early return to 
America imperative. 

So weak is the missionary force that now two ladies 
have of necessity taken charge of districts involving 
some kinds of work unfit for ladies and taxes on 
strength which almost surely undermine health. 

The last decade has been the most successful in the 
history of the Mission. New institutions have been 
organized and well begun. Everything is promising, 
except the serious lack of missionaries. Dr. Clark says 
that the missionary force needs to be doubled simply to 
enable the mission to hold its own. The theological 
seminary and advanced work at Bombay and Satarn, 
which must soon be left by those coming home on fur- 
lough, cannot be assumed by new men, nor are there 
experienced men who can be assigned to these places 
Some persons estimate the services of an experienced 
missionary who has the language to be as valuable as 
four years’ service of &s new man. But some one must 
go. Who, ~ho will do it ? 

Yours faithfully, 

New Haven, Conn. 


R. A. Home. 


THE YEAR’S WORK IN FOREIGN 
MISSIONS. 


KUM the report of the Rev. N. G. Clark, D.D., 
Senior Foreign Secretary of the American Board, 
presented atthe annual meeting at Des Moines this week, 
we condense and summarize some of the most impor- 
tant facts of the year’s work. 

The missionary necrology includes only four names 
out of four bundred: Mrs. John 8. Chandler, of Ma- 
dura, Mrs. J. D Davis,of Japan, Dr. Baldwin, of Hun- 
olulu, and Mrs. Lyman, of Hilo—the latter two after over 
fifty years’ service each. Eleven missionaries have with- 
drawn from the field ; eight have been added to the list ; 
fifty are imperaiively needed. 

Reviewing rapidly the different missions, the Secre- 
rary points out that in papal lands the work is progress. 
ing favorably. In Mexico the number of missionaries 
has been increased, and work has been opened in the 
State of Sonora ; in Spain and in Austria a single mis- 
sionary remains alone at each post; both report prog- 
ress. in Turkey the Government seems more disposed 
to throw obstacles in the way ; persecution of converts 
is still instigated by local ecclestastics; the general 
depression of business has its effect in every direc- 
tion; yet, despite many embarrasements, the laborers 
report signs of « promising future ; special causes for 
copvratulation sare the large audiences obtained in 
Smyrna, the introduction of an industrial department in 
the Bardesag School—the gift of E. W. Blatchford, Esq. 
—and the organization of a home missionary society in 
Ocvntral Turkey to aid feeble churches; there are now 
102 churches, with %,511 members—600 added the last 
year 


io India a steady advance is reported from the three | 


missions; one native pastor reports a hundred conversions; 
the work of Bible women has been blessed with great 
success ; Mr. Moody’s sermons, translated into Tamil, 
have been very helpful. In China there are now twenty- 
three churches, with a membership of 1,255; there are 
twenty-four ordained missionaries, four male physicie ns, 
and thirteen unmarried women, four of whom are pby- 
ricians ; a new station has been opened by the North 
China Mission, which it is hoped will reach a population 
of not Jess than ten millions ; medical mission work has 
proved extremely valuable in China; at the Foo Chow 
Mission four new chapels have been erected without ex- 
pense to the Board ; at Shanse the return of two mem- 
bers of the mission renders it imperative that new men 
be sent out ; at Hong Kong a single missionary contin- 
ues his watch over the Christian Chinese returning from 
this country. 

From Japan is reported a falling off in the number 
of missionarles—seven have returned, while but three 
have been sent out ; the need for new workers is nowhere 
greater than in this country ; there are now thirty-one 
churches, with a membership of 3,465; several new 
churches have been organized; the Kioto Training 
School meets with continued success; it has 200 
pupils, and a new chapel and library building are 
in course of erection. In the Sandwich Islands the 
‘“ New Morning Star,” equipped with auxiliary steam 
power, is doing excellent work ; there are now fifty-one 
self-supporting churches, with 4985 members; the 
Training Schools have more than equaled the expecta- 
tions formed ; besides the regular studies, the pupils sre 
taught ‘‘ how to work, how to live, and how to make 
Christian homes.” 

The Board began its work in Africa fifty years ago ; 
the anniversarv was celebrated with public ceremonies 
at one of the Zulu stations ; there are now 16 ch'irches 
with 866 members, a theological seminary with 24 stu- 
dents, and schoo!s with 1,600 pupils ; ocessional lapses 
of church members are reported from the Zulu missions , 
the West Central Mission has recovered the ground lost 
two years ago, and reports progress; in East Central 
Africa there has been little change; the audiences at 
public worship average over 300 ; the three missionaries 
now at work are overburdened, and declare that a re- 
inforcement of eight members is necessary. 

The general summary shows the following condition 
of the entire work: There are 22 missions, 85 stations, 
819 out-statfons ; the whole number of laborers is 2,398, 
of whom 150 are ordained missionaries, 259 are women, 
151 are native pastors, 412 are native preachers, and 
1,141 are native school-teachers ; there are 310 churches, 
with 26 065 members, of whom 3 481 were added this 
year; there are 39,887 pupils under instruction, of 
whom 32 577 are in the common schools; finally, over 
15 000 000 pages of educational and religious literature 
have been put into circulation in twenty six different 
languages. 

The Prudential Committee in their report note the 
death of eight corporate members of the Board, and the 
appointment of efght missionaries and twenty-seven 
assistants from various States of the Union. They call 
attention to the tragic death of Mr. Charles Hutchins, 
They report receipts of $500,683.06 from all sources. 
Respecting the methods of the Committee in passing upon 
the qualifications of missionaries their report speaks as 
follows : 


**One of the important trusts placed by the Board in the 
hands of its Prudential Committee is the selection and ap- 
pointment of its missionaries. The method in accordance 
with which this trust is fulfilled is presented in a printed 
manual for candidates, which, with slight modifications, 
has been in use for nearly fifty years. The preliminary cor- 
respondence is under the care of the Secretaries, particularly 
of the Secretary forthe Home Department. The offer of 
service, which is to be ‘ written and addressed tothe Sec- 
retaries,’ it is expected, will *‘ be drawn up with great frank- 
ness on the part of the candidate,’ who ‘may expect the 
Secretaries te use a corresponding frankness toward him.’ 
This includes such interviews and correspondence as may 
be deemed desirable, and includes also replies to questions 
upon the ‘leading doctrines of the Scriptures,’ and upon 
‘doubts,’ if such exist, ‘ respecting any of the doctrines 
commonly held by the churches sustaining the missions 
under the care of the Board.’ Upon this matter, therefore, 
the Secretaries have no option, but are under obligation to 
the Board from which they receive their trust to do all in 
their power to secure full and satisfactory statements upon 
all important doctrinal views. This includes all inquiries, 
through correspondence and personal interview, which they 
may feel to be desirable, before presenting the offer of serv- 
ice and testimonials to the Prudential Committee. If a 
candidate expréss ‘doubts respecting any of the doctrines 
commonly held by the churches sustaining the missions 
under the care of the Board,’ such expression of doubt leads 
to further correspondence or conference, in order to ascer- 
tain how much or how little is practically meant by the 
doaht, and also to give opportunity, if possible, to relieve 
the doubt and establish the inquirer in the truth. 

** When the resn!t of such inqniry and conference is re- 
ported to the Committee, the responsibility of the Secretaries 
ceases, as no one of the executive officers has, upon any 
question, @ vote. Further correspondence or conference 
under the instruction of the Committee may follow, for 


which, of course, the Committee holds itself responsible, as 
it does for the final decision which is made, after careful 
deliberation, upon each case by itself. This final decision, 
however, for various reasons, is not infrequently delayed. 
Sometimes a more thorough medical examination seems to 
be required, sometimes further educational training, some- 
times additional experience in evangelistic work at home, 
aad sometimes a review of some important doc'rinal truth. 
Or it may be that the general impression produced by the 
candidate as related to the particular field where he desires 
to labor, or to a particular department of service, leads the 
Committee to delay appointment. In all such cases the 
ordinary vote of the Committee has been that ‘ it is inexpe- 
dient to make the appointment at present,’ or ‘ voted to 
defer action.’ Mazy such cases, along the history of many 
years, are on record, showing that after an interval, some- 
times of weeks, sometimes of months, occasion.!ly of one or 
two years, a further report is presented, the difficulty which 
occasioned the delay is removed, and the candidate is 
appointed. 

‘This method of procedure is in accordance with the 
principle commended to the Board th'rty-seven years ago in 
the following emphatic words: ‘ The Board does not assume 
to decide upon the fitness of an individual) to be a minister 
of the Gospel ; but it is their duty to decide, and that intel. 
ligently, on his original and continued fitness to be sustained 
by the funds committed to their disposal as a missionary to 
the heathen. . . . The contributors to the funds for fureign 
missiors demand more evidence of faithfulness in the 
preaching of the Gospel than can possibly be in possession 
even of the permanent ecclesiastical bodies scattered over 
our country, and they will hold the Prudential Committee 
and the Board responsible for seeing that no part of their 
contributions go for the propagation of error, either In doc- 
trine or in practice.’ 

“Tbis general method, in accordance with this sound 
principle—a method which, with varied emphasis as to par- 
ticular doctrines at particular times, has been pursued during 
the entire history of the Board, and which has proved suc- 
cesefal for the end proposed—has been faithfully followed 
during the past year, this service being regarded by the 
executive officers and the Prudential Committee as one of 
their most serious, sometimes delicate and difficult, trusts.’’ 


EPISCOPAL DIOCESAN CONVENTION. 


BOUT three hundred delegates were present at 
the one bundred and third annual convention of- 
the Protestant Episcopal Church of the Diocese of New 
York, which assembled in St. Augustine’s Chapel on 
Wednesday of last week. Assistant Bishop Henrv C 
Potter took for the subject of his triennial charge ‘‘ Law 
and Loyalty.” He said: 

“Nothing bas made it barder for a right-minded man, 
whether a capitalist or an employer, to deal justly and 
generously with the laborer than the shield which has keen 
thrown about evil-doers who have pretended to serve the 
workingman by breaking those laws which are eqnally hia 
defense and the wage-payers’ ; and, if the large hearted and 
unselfish endeavors of these latter have halted on their way 
to some more fraternal cons‘deration for those whom they 
employ, it bas not infrequently been because the conces 
sions made under a half-threat bave seemed to them but 
paying one more premium upon lawlessness which a weak 
forbearance has too widely encouraged.”’ 


The most important subject before the convention 
was in regard to the proposed alterations and additions 
to the Book of Common Prayer. A resolution was in- 
troduced by Dr. Richey recommending their rejection 
ina body. Three other resolutions were introduced, 
one by Dr. Richey favoring the appointment of a com. 
mission to confer with the Convocations of Canterbury 
and York in order to secure conformity in ritual 
changes ; the second proposing that the bishop on appll- 
cation may have pewer to change the order of prayers 
and hymns and to compose prayers for special use ; the 
third asking for the amendment in several ways of the 
act of legislature providing for the incorporation and 
conduct of churches in this State. The debate on the 
first of these resolutions was carried on animatedly, but 
without acrimony, on the following day. Dr. W. R. 
Huntington, of Grace Church, proposed to amend Dr. 
Richey’s resolutions so as not to condemn the changes 
in a body, and the proposition to eonfer with the 
English Convocations was also strenuously opposed. 
Both resolutions, however, were carried (the second with 
an amendment adding the Convocation of Scotland), 
thus adding another and important instance to the 
diocesan expressions of disapproval of the changes pro- 
posed which we have already noticed. The proposi. 
tion to amend the act of legislature was Jaid on the 
table till next year. At the concluding sessions on 
Friday the principal business transacted was the adop- 
tion of measures for enlarging the usefulness of the fund 
for Aged and Infirm OClergymen, and the passing of a 
resolution petitioning the New York Legislature to enact 
a law similar to the one recently passed in Pennayl- 
vania providing that a marriage should not be per- 
formed until a license had been procured from the 
county clerk, or other authorized person, addressed to 
the minister or other person who was to perform the 
ceremony ; & resolution was also adopted requesting the 
General Convention to endeavor to secure uniformity tn 


| the marriage laws throughout the United States. 
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CHURCH GLEANINGS. 


[ The Editors will be glad to receive items of news for these columns. | 
NEW ENGLAND. 

—The sermons before the Harvard students this year will 
be preached, so far as now determined, in the following 
order: On October 3, Professor Francis G. Peabody, 
Dr. E. E. Hale, and Dr. Phillips Brooks made addresses ; 
on October 10 and 17, Dr. Edward E. Hale preaches; on 
October 24, Bishop F. D. Huntington will preach ; on Octo- 
ber 31, Dr. A. P. Peabody ; on November 7 and 14, Dr. 
Phillips Brooks: on November 21 and 28, Professor Pea- 
body ; on December 5, Dr. Newman Smyth ; on December 
12 and 19, Dr. George A. Gordon. A vesper service is con- 
templated. A room will be set aside for the use of the 
clergymen, where they can confer with students on religious 
subjects. 

—The Secretaries of the American Missionary Associa- 
tion report a gratifying increase of funds, and hope to re- 
port no debt at New Haven, October 19. 

—The second joint convention of the Young Men’s Chris- 
tian Associations of Massachusetts and Rhode Island will 
meet at Lowell, Mass., October 24. Among the principal 
speakers will be the Rev. A. J. Gordon, D D., the Rev. J. L. 
Witbrow, DD,and Mr. George A. Hall, State Secretary 
New York Association. 

—Tue Springfield *‘ Republican ’’ says that the evangelist, 
Dwight L. Moody, will probably go West fora time, before 
long. It adds: *‘Chicago people have sent an urgent call, 
but his going depends on the amount of money raised in 
that city for building a Biblical training school, which is to 
be supplementary to the Mount Hermon Institution. About 
$175,000 have been raised, but Mr. Moody has put his foot 
down for $250,000, and it is likely te be forthcoming.”’ 

—The Maine Sanday School Association has its annual 
convention at Portland, October 18, 19, and 20, with the 
Rev. Dr. Jesse L. Hurlbert in charge. 

—Mr. D. L. Moody addressed 250 boys at Mount Hermon 
lately, and a promising revival was started then and there. 
Several conversions are reported. 

—Atthe installation of the Rev. Joseph E. Twitchell, D.D., 
of the Dwight Place Church, New Haven, on Thursday 
last, the charge to the people was delivered by the Rev. 
Newman Smyth, and the installation sermon was preached 
by the Rev. J. H. Twichell, of Hartford. In the course of 
the examination by the council Dr. Twitchell said: “‘ I be- 
lieve that God has made hiinself known through nature, 
through his providences, and through Christ. I believe 
that possibilities of salvation end here, and that they end 
for all at death. That there is any probation elsewhere may 
be a speculation or a dogma, but I believe can never become 
a doctrine. I believe that those who have died without the 
law and the Goepel shall be judged. I believe that infants 
are graciously delivered from moral responsibility, but how 


is not clearly understood.”’ 


—The Rev. Edward Hale, of Northampton, will be or- 
dained as associate pastor of the Boston South Congrega- 
tional Church, of which Edward Everett Hale is pastor, 
October 14. The two clergymen are only remotely con- 
nected, in spite of the likeness in their names. 

—The Protestant Episcopal Church in New Hampshire 
held its diocesan convention at Concord last week, Bishop 
Niles presiding. The committee on the revision of the 
Book of Common Prayer reported substantially against any 
changes. 

—The Trinitarian Congregational Church of Bedford, 
Mass., was formally rededicated on September 30. The 
original building was erected in 1833. 

—A Presbyterian chureh was fully organized in Roxbury, 
Mass., last week, about eighty persons uniting to form the 
new society. 

—Ina recent address on the condition and needs of the 
Baptist churches by the Rev. R. O. Fuller, at Martha’s 
Vineyard, he dwelt upon the short pastorates in New Eng- 
land churches, which average no more than two or three 
years, and due, he claims, to a proneness to interna! dissen- 
sion. He also deprecated the rage for young preachers as 
one of the sorest evils under which the Baptist cause is now 
suffering. ‘‘ Youth and inexperience,” he said, are not 
what you demand in the engineer who directs the train 
upon which you and your dear ones are embarking in search 
of a summer vacation. You think none the leas of Glad- 
stone that at seventy-six years of age he towers up without 
@ peer among the sons of men. Why, then, should we push 
from our pulpits, on the charge of old age, Baptist ministers 
just when they are prepared to render the most important 
service ?”’ 

—‘* We talk,” says a Baptist layman of New England, 
‘“‘of the Methodist plan; but we have gone ahead of the 
Methodists in this particular. The average New England 
pastorate among the Baptists does not last more than two 
or three years. Too often, before a pastor has time to 
get settled down and ready for work, some one heads a 
combination against him, and the church is torn and lacer- 
ated. Almost every change of this kind leaves a scar. 
Families are disaffected. They leave when the pastor 


leaves.’’ 
MIDDLE STATES. 

—The London Congregational Board of Ministers formal- 
ly entertained the Rev. Henry Ward Beecher and his wife 
on September 28. The Rev. John Rann, President of the 
Board, presideu, and presented Mr. Beecher with an address 
of welcome in behalf of the Congregationaiiste of England, 
to which the American clergyman replied in an eluqaent 
and characteristic manner. 

—A meeting of Brooklyn clergymen took place on Friday 
of last week to “‘ aid in the work of suppressing the many 
gambling institutions for which Kings County is now so 
notorious, and against which the law, as at present ad- 
ministered, seems to be powerless.’’ The meeting was 
addressed by Anthony Comstock, who explained the extent 


of race-track and other gambling, and the indifference of 
the authorities. It was proposed that theclergymen should 
unite in a protest against the laxity of tne judicial officers, 
and perhaps in an appeal to the Governor to remove those 
who have been derelict in their duty. A committee was 
appointed to consider the matter. 

—An article printed in one of the New York daily papers 
stated that the report of the American Tract Society shows 
that about $95,000 —nearly all the sum received in legacies, 
donations, etc.—is spent for salaries. The officers of the 
Society say that this statement is altogether misleading. The 
total receipts as given in the last annual report were 
$339,356, and the balance in the treasury was $5,063. Nearly 
$250,000 of the receipts are from sales, rents, etc. ** The 
Society conducts a great business,’’ said one of the Secreta- 
ries. ‘' Of the $95,000 credited to the salaries in these state- 
ments $3,300 is appropriated for foreign mission work, 
$29,000 for colporteurs and their expenses ; $34,000 more is 
the amount of grants to societies for Christian work all over 
the United States. This accounts for $71,300 of the $95,000, 
The remaining $24,000 is not excessive for all the salaries 
that are paid from it.’’ The committee appointed at the 
last annual meeting was not intended to cut down “ fat 
salaries,’’ but to consider means of extending and broaden- 
ing the Soclety’s field of usefulness. 

—The Central Association of Free Baptista of New York 
has adopted, unanimously, resolutions favoring union 
between the Free Baptists and the Christians of jew York, 
Pennsylvania, and New Jersey. The New York state As- 
sociation will act upon the resolutions this week. 

—A new chapel, which will not be under the direction of 
any denomination, was dedicated at Mineola, L. I., on 
Monday of this week. Dr. Justin D. Fulton preached the 
dedicatdéry sermon. 

—A Congregational church building was dedicated on 
Coney Island, September 3). The sermon was preached by 
the Rev. Dr. Roberts. 

—The new Park Avenue Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Philadelphia was dedicated September 26. Addresses were 
made by Dr. Buckley, of the ‘‘ Advocate,’’ and others. 

—The African Methodist Episcopal Church, Flushing, 
L. L, celebrated its seventy-fifth anniversary last week. 

—The announcement is made that the Right Rev. 0. W. 
Whitaker, D.D., the recently elected Assistant Bishop of 
the Diocese of Pennsylvania, will enter apon the discharge 
of his duties on November 1. 

— We have received a useful little list of pastors of evan- 
gelical churches in this city, together with facts about mis- 
sion work, compiled by Mr. L. E. Jackson, Secretary of the 
New York City Mission. 

—The Synod of the West of the United Presbyterian 
Church, in session last week at Pittsburg, had an interest- 
ing session over the election of professors to the chairs of 
Didactic Theology and of Greek Literature in the Allegheny 
United Presbyterian Theological Seminary. The question 
at issue was the old one of the use of instrumental! music in 
the churches. Tothe chair of Didactic Theology Dr. J. A. 
Greer was elected by a vote of seventy-four to sixty. He is 
in favor of a departure from the old orthodox mode of 
praise to the introduction of the organ into the places of 
worship. The other professorship was not filled. 

—At the last meeting of the Brooklyn Clerical Club, an 
organization of Episcopal clergymen, the Rev. Dr. Coan 
read a paper on ‘‘ The Conservatism of the Church.”’ It 
dwelt upon the desirability of an organic union of all sects 
and creeds of Christianity. Dr. Coan had no solution to 
offer, but asked three questions as a basis upon which union 
might be attained : ‘‘ What was the Hely Catholic Church ? 
What is meant by the historic faith? What do we mean 
by the Episcopate ’’’ A discussion by the members of the 
club followed, and the unanimous opinion was tha’, while 
there could be unity, there never would be union. 

—The Board of Directors of Princeton Theological Semi- 
nary held a special meeting last week in Princeton, at 
which they elected as assistant professor to Dr. Moffat, in 
the chair of Ecclesiastical History, A. C. Armstrong, Jr., son 
of the New York publisher, and a recent graduate of both 
the College and Seminary. 

—The Rev. J. H. D. Wingfield, who has been Missionary 
Bishop of North Carolina, was elected Bishop of the Proteat- 
ant Episcopal Diocese of Maryland last week. He is the 
fifth clergyman elected to the position since Bishop Lay’s 
death in September, 1885, all the others having either de 
clined or died before taking the seat. 


THE WBST AND SOUTH. 


—The corner-stone of the new house of worship for the 
First Congregational Church in Minneapolis, Minn., was 
laid with the usual ceremonies, September 27. The principal 
address was made by Dr. Dana, of St. Paul. 

—At the September meeting of the Congregational Club 
of Minnesota the subject for discussion was the relation of 
political parties to temperance. High taxation and local 
option were in favor with the speakers and the club. A 
third or prohibition party was not favored. The following 
res%lution was adopted : ‘* Resolved by the Congregational 
Club that it indorses the attitude taken by the Republican 
party in its recent State Convention in relation to the liquor 
traffic, and that we will cordially support it at the polis in 
its practical effort to restrict and control] the same through 
the enforcement of existing laws, and the securing of 
turther legislative enactment.’’ The Convention referred to 
in the resolution committed itself strongly to the restrictive 
policy, and the rigid enforcement of the laws now on the 
statute book. 

—The Park Congregational Church of Grand Rapids, 
Mich., of which the Rev. R. A. Merriam is pastor, observed 
its semi-centennial anniversary recently. 

—A new Congregational church was dedicated at Rock- 
wood, Mich., September 19. 

—The preachers of the Cornell University Sermons for the 


first term will be as follows, subject to one or two possible 
changes: Bishop Harris, President A. H, Strong, Dr. Armi- 
tage, President Franklin Carter, Brooke Herford, Dr. Fcob, 
Dr. O. H. Tiffany, Dr. Parkhurst, and Dr. Hail. 

—The only Unitarian churches in tbe South are in 
Charleston, New Orleans, and Atlanta. 

—A Congregational church was dedicated at Winnettka, 
[ll.,omn September 26. The Rev. Quincy L. Dowd is the 
pastor. 

—The Seventh-Day Adventists, who have just be'd their 
annual convention in Wisconsin, threatened to no longer 
support the Prohibition movement, because the leaders of 
the latter are making strong efforts to enforce the Sunday 
laws. 

—It was decided at the Colored Baptist General Associa 
tion, just held at Chicago, that the body would co-operat- 
with the General Association of the American Baptist Mis 
sion Union for African work, and especially in the Free 
Congo States. The Association is to provide men and money, 
and the Union will provide transportation. It costs about 
$1,500 a year for each missionary placed in the field in the 
Cong. country. 

—The troubie which has for some time past existed in the 
Jewish congregation of Shaare Emith Temple, the wealthi- 
est and most prominent synagogue in St. Lonis, has finally 
resulted in disruption to the extent that over one hundred 
of the members of Shaare Emith have left that society and 
organized another congregation under the charge of the 
former rabbi of Shaare Emith, Dr. Sonneechein. 

—The Indiana Methodist Conference bas condemned the 
use of tobacco as uncleanly and unhealthful, and the dele- 
gates promised to preach against it once each year. 


MINISTERIAL PERSONALS. 


CONGREGATIONAL. 


—Eben Halley, of Binghamton, N. Y., accepts the call of the 
Plymouth Church, Syracuse, N. Y. 

~—Henry B Mead, of Stockbridge, Mass., accepts a call to the 
Union Charch, Jacksonville, Fila. 

—William Sandbrook,a graduate of Yale, was ordained re 
cently and inatalled at Lovell Village, Mass. 

—Thomas M. Beadenkoff, of the graduate class of Yale, was 
ordained lately and installed at North Waterford, Maas. 

— David Beaton, of St. John’s, N. B., accepts a call to Vermont- 
ville, Mich. 

—J. Keightly, of Mecosta, Mich., accepts a call to Adama. 

—A. O. Downs, of Northville, L. I., has recetved a call to a 
Michigan village. 

—. A. Stonelake, of Newark, N.J., has received a call from 
Aquebogue, L. I. 

Edward Hangerford, D.D., of Adams, Mass., bas resigned. 

—E. J. Aiken, of the East Church, Concord, N. H., has re- 
signed. 

—E. C. Holman, of Littleton, N. H., bas received a call from 
Haverhill, Masa. 

—George H. Balley, of the Union Church of Montgomery, Vt., 
has resigned. 

—M.D. Bisbee, of Cambridgeport, Mass.. has been elected 
librarian of Dartmouth ( ollege. 

—G J. Powell, of Freedom. Obio, has resigned. 

—G. H. Grannis, of Ypsilanti, Mich., accepts a call to Little 
Rock, Ark. 

—H. M. Case, of Hastings, Iowa, has withdrawn his resigna- 
tion. 

PRESBYTERIAN, 

—J. D. Davie, D D., of the First Church of Hightstown, N. J., 
lately rksigned, but his congregation declines to accept the resig- 
nation. 

—D. F. Dickson accepts a call to East Palestine, Pa. 

—J P. Harsen, of Kingston, Pa . died lately. 

—Julius A. Herold was installed as pastor of the Green Hill 
Church, Philadelphia, on September 28. 

—Jonathan Greenleaf was installed over the church at Hobart, 
N. Y., lately. 

—J. A. Crawford, D.D., of the Falling Spring ‘ burch, Chambers- 
burg, Pa , has resigned. 

~W_ K. Spencer was installed at Adrian, Mich., September 2%. 

—H. P. Cory has been instailed as pastor of the church at 
Sault Ste. Marie, Mich. 

—J. L. Gage has taken charge of the North Church of La 
Crosse, Wis. 

—R. E. Filckinger accepts a call from Fonda, Iowa. 

—W. B. Char.berlin, of Humboldt, Kan., accepts a call to 
Coffeyville, Kan. 

—Henry H. Doolittle, of Oaks Corner, N. Y.. 


BAPTIST. 


~-Henry Neill, of Westfield, N. J., has resigned. 

—R M. MeoNeill, of the North Ashlanu Avenue Church, Chi- 
cago, has resigned. 

—J.Q A. Henry, of Portland, Ore., accept a call from the 
Fourth Church of Chicago. 

—A. L Gerrish, of the Free Baptist Church at Olneyville, R. L.. 
has resigned. 

—Ed ward Osborn, of Hilledale, Mich., has resigned 

back, formerly of Lesiie, Mich , dled September 19. 

—S. B. Meeser has been called to the First Church at Paterson, 
N. J. 

—C. L. Hanlon died lately in Richland County, Ohio. 

—Hickman Denning was lately ordained at Fair Hill, Pa. 

—John Shepardson, of Greenfield, Mass., has withdrawn his 
resignation. 

—Richard Montague, of the Central Church of Providence, 
R. L, has been given a leave of absence. His congregation de- 
clines to accept Lis resigaation. 


EPISCOPAL. 


—William Hepworth Thompson, D.D., of England, is dead, 
aged seventy-seven. He was keglus Professor of Greek in Cam 
bridge University, published several editions of Greek classics, 
and was the author of many learned papers 

~John Rodney, D.D., rector emeritus of St. Lake's Charch, 
Philadelphia, died last week at the age of ninety-one. He was 
the oldest living alumnus of Princeton College, and the oldest 
Episcopal clergyman in orders inthe United States. 

—Alfred Taylor, of Christ Church, New Brunswick, N. J., has 
received a cali from the Church of the Holy Cross, Perth Amboy. 

—John M. Foster, of Loweli, Mass., will soon enter on his 
duties as rector of St. John’s Episcopal Church of Bangor, Me. 


died recently. 
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HIS fs what the pubi'shers say is needed ; that fs, 
serious readers, those who care enough about 
books to buy them, own them. and realiv possess 
themselves of thelr contents This is what the writers 
say is needed—the writers who are becoming almost 
more numerous than the readers. Nearly everybody 
writes for publication; it is impo:elble to provide 
vehicles enough for their contributions, and the reading 
pubdlic-to sustain perlodicals does not increase {n pro- 
portion. Everybody agrees that this is the most {otel- 
ligent, active minded age that ever was, and in iis way 
the most prolific and productive are. Is there a glut 
and overproduction {a the literary world as well as in 
other departments ? Isn't [t an odd outcome of diffused 
education and of cheap publications, the decline inthe 
habit of continuous us reading ? We have heard a 
great deal. sloce Lord Brouzham'stimeand the societies 
for the diffusioa of knowledge, of the desirability of 
cheap literature for the masses The Congressmen place 
cheapness above honesty in their sincere desire to raise 
the tone of the Americana people. There is no product 
that men use which {fs now so cheap as newspapers, 
periodicals, and books. For the price of a box of straw- 
berries or a banana you can buy the {mmortal work of the 
greatest genius of all time in fiction, poetry, philosophy, 
or science. But we doubt if the class that were to be 
specialiy benefited by this reduction fn price of {ntellect- 
ual food are much profited. Of course some avail them- 
selves of things placed within their reach which they 
could not own formerly, but it remains true that people 
value and protit only by that which {t cost some effort 
to obtaia. We very much doubt if the mass of the 
people have as good habits of reading as they had when 
publications were dearer. Who is it who buy the five, 
ten, and twenty cent editions? Generally those who 
could afford to buy, and did buy, books at a fair price, 
to the remuneration of authorand publisher. And their 
serious reading habit has gone down with the price. We 
have an increasing lelsure class. When does {t read ? 
Not much in the winter, for the demands of society are 
too exigent then. For private reading there is no time, 
and a short-cut to information is sought by means of 
drawing-room lectures and clubs, which are supposed 
to give to social life, without interfering with it, a 
lacquer of culture. In summer It {s impossible to read 
much ; what fs called the mind needs rest by that time, 
and the distractions of outdoor life in the mountains 
and by the sea forbid anything but the most desultory 
skimming of the very lightest products of the press. To 
be sure, the angel of the Atlantic Ocean sees a row of 
pretty girls on the coast, seated on rocks or in the sand, 
all the way from Campo Bello to Cape May, with novels 
in their hands—one of the most pleasing imitations of 
intellectual life ever presented in the world. It is perfect 
when there is breezs enough to turn over the leaves. 
And the young men—those who are in business, or who 
are supposed to be getting a more or leas ‘‘ conditional ” 
education—do they read as much as the young ladies ? 
It is a curious comment on the decay of the reading 
habit in households, the blank literary condition of the 
young men who come up to the high echools and 
colleges. Is it owing entirely to the modern specialization 
of knowledge that they usually have read little except 
their text-books 

Now, we are not trying to defend the necessity of 
reading. Tuey say that people got on in the Middle 
Ages very well without much of it, and that the women 
then were as agreeable, and the men as brave and force- 
fu), asin this age. But it is certaloly interesting to con. 
akéer whether, by reason of cheapand chopped-up literary 
food, we are coming round practically to the Middle 
Ages relative to reading—that is, to reading anything ex- 
cept what is called news, or ingenious sorts of inventions 
and puzzles which can be talked about as odd incidents 
iim dally life are talked about. Jt-ading to any intellect- 
ual purpose requires patience and abstraction and con. 
tinuliy of thought. This habit of real reading is not 
acquired by the perusal of newspapers, nor by theswift 
dash which most people give to the cheap publications 
which sre had for the picking up, and usually valued 
accordizgly. It is an oven question whether cheap 
literature is helping us any toward becoming a thought- 
ful and reading public —[Charles Dudley Warner, in 
‘* Harper's Magazine.” 


_Yt is said tbat Alice Cary, in her realistic and pathetic 
series Of stories entitled ‘‘ Clovernook,’’ drew much of her 
home fe and surroundings. A correspondent of the 
Louisvile “‘ Courier-Journal ’’ declares that in Mary Milford 
she sketched herself. ‘'‘A Relic of Ancient Days,’ ‘ How 
Uncle Dale was Troubled,’ and ‘ The Old Man’s Wing,’ are 
episodes in the life of her paternal grandfather. Jchn Dale 
represents the fatber of Alice, and Joseph Dale her uncle. 
With ‘ The Sisters,’ Alice commences ber own story, and it 
4s continued to the end of the book. ‘ Ella’ is herself, ‘ Re 
becca’ is her older sister Rhoda, and ‘Zoe’ her sister 
Phoebe. I doubt very much if the sisters would bave re- 
ceived more sympatby in their literary aspirations from 
¢heir own mother than they did from their stepmother." 
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REMINISCENCES OF LINCOLN.’ 


A I\ncoln story is always in order, and the volume {fn 
hand ts full of them. It is a great satisfaction to read a 
collection of such stories, and feel sure that they are 
genuine. The number of spurious stories attributed to 
Lincoln is enormous, and continues to grow from year 
to year. Every storyteller has discovered that the 
name of Lincoln will add an interest to his story which 
no other name wil]. As time gocs by Lincoln more 
and more quoted. In this reepect he is like Franklin. 
Indeed, he is like him in a great many respects. Lin- 
coln was a kind of Franklin with humor added. His 
profound and statesmanjike esyings are even more 
quoted than his humorous ones, He had the facul'y of 
putting a truth so that it would penetrate any brain, 
however obtuse. He had lived among common men, 
was in sympathy with them, and understood them thor- 
oughly. Like Franklin, his distinguishing charecter- 
istic was that he had a never-falling fund of common 
sense. As aconse:'1ence they are quoted by thinkers and 
writere more than any other representative man America 
has produced. At the present time Franklin is the 
more quoted by the political thinkers of Europe, but the 
time will come when Lincoln will outrank him. Our 
constitutional history and constitutional law were never 
eummed up so witely as by Lincoln when he sald : ‘‘ The 
States have thelr «/a/u» ip the Union, and they have no 
other legal sfaius. . . . The Union {s older than any of 
the States, and, in fact, !tcreated them as States.” Our 
democratic philosophy of government was pever 80 well 
summed up as In the Gettysburg oration: ‘‘ Government 
of the people, for the people, by the peeple.” Yet the 
same man who was able to originate the wisest and most 
fitting expreasions of the serlous thought of a serious 
age was also a great joker, who was ready at any 
moment to tell a story or hear one, and always showed 
the heartiest enjoyment of the stories which he told as 
well as of those which he heard. Dignity was much 
less precious to him than fun. He never erred on the 
side of priggishness. 

Notwithstanding Lincoln's love of fun, all those who 
knew him agree that he was at bottom serlous even to 
sadness. Mr. Rice in his introductory essay says : ‘‘ The 
face of Lincoln told the story of his life—a life of sorrow 
and struggle, of deep seated sadness, of ceaseless en 
deavor. . . . He was melancholy without belng morbid 
—a leading characteristic of men of genuine humor ; 
and it was this sense of humor that often enabled him to 
endure the most cruel stroke, that oalled for his sense of 
pity and cast a gloom over his official] life.” In speaking 
of this characteristic of Lincoln Mr. Rice tells the fol- 
lowing anecdote : 

“‘I know no better illustration of the pecullar rapidity 
with which be would pass from one side of bis nature to the 
other than a reminiscence, for which I am indebted to 
Governor Cartin, of Pennsylvania, who, at the time, was 
one of the leading ‘ War Governors.’ He was summoned to 
see Lincoln at the White House, on arriving, after midnight, 
from the battlefield of Fredericksburg, where he had been 
inspecting the wounded and surveying this fleld of national 
disaster. Lincoln showed much anxiety about the wounded, 
and asked many questions abont the battle. 

‘Governor Curtin replied, ‘Mr. President, it was nota 
battle, it was a butchery,’ and proceeded to give a graphic 
description of the scenes he had witnessed. Lincoln was 
beart-broken at the recital, and soon reached a state of 
nervous excitement bordering on insanity. 

‘* Finally, as the Governor was leaving the room, be went 
forward, and, taking the President by the hand, tenderly 
expreesed his sympathy for bis sorrow. He said, ‘ Mr. 
President, Iam deeply touched by your sorrow, and at th 
distrees | have caused yon. I have only answered 
questions. No doubt my impressions bave been colored by 
the sufferings I have seen. | trust matters will look brighter 
when the official reporta come in. I would give all I possese 
to know how to rescue you from this terrible war.’ 

**Lincoln’s whole arpect suddenly changed, and he 
relieved his mind by telling a story. 

‘*** This reminds me, Governor,’ he said, ‘of an old farmer 
out in Iilinois that I used to know. He took it into his head 
to go into hog-raising. He sent out to Europe and imported 
the finest breed of hogs be could buy. The prizo hog was 
put ina pen, and the farmer's two mischievous boys—J ames 
and John—were told to be sure not to let him out. But 
James, the worst of the two, let the brute out next day. The 
hog went straight for the boys, and drove John up a tree. 
Then the hog went for the seat of ..ames’s trousers, and the 
only the way the boy could save himself was by bolding on 
to the hog’s tail. The hog weu!d not give up his hunt nor 
the boy his hold! After the, had made a good many circles 
around the tree the boy’s courage began to give out, and be 
shouted to his brother, ‘i say, John, come down, quick, 
and help me let this hog go!’ Now, Governor, that is exactly 
my case. J wish some one would come and belp me let this 
hog g0 

When Lincoln had relieved his mind by telling his 
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story, he was at once ready to turn his attention to some- 
thing else of serious importance. Frivolous gayety was 
something unknown to him. From the beginning his 
life bad been one of hard knocks and bard struggles. 
There is something very pathetic In L!ncoln’s storles of 
his own boyhood. Here is one of them, which Is told 
by W. D. Kelley: 

‘**One evening when a few gentlemen, among whom was 
Mr. Seward, bad met in the Executive Chamber without 
special business, and were talking of the past, the President 
said, ‘Seward, you never heard, did you, how I earned my 
first dollar ?’. ‘ No,’ said Mr. Seward. ‘ Wel!,’ replied be, ‘I 
was about eighteen years of age, and belonged, as you 
know, to what they call down South the “‘ Scrubs ;’’ people 
who do not own land and slaves are nobody there, but we 
bad succeeded in raleing, chiefly by my labor, sufficient prod- 
uce, as I thought, to justify me in taking it down the river 
to sell. After much persuasion I had got the consent of my 
motber to go, and had constructed a flatboat, large enough 
to take the few barrels of things we had gathered down 
to New Orleans. A steamcr was going down theriver. We 
bave, you know, no wharves on the Western streams, and 
the custom was, if passengers were at any of the landings, 
they were to go out in a boat, the steamer stopping and 
taking them on board. I was contemplating my new boat, 
and wondering whether I could make it et:onger or improve 
it in apy part, when two men, with tranks, came down to 
the sbore in carriages, and, looking at the different boats, 
singed ont mine, and asked, ** Who ownstbis’’’ | answered, 
modestly, “Ido."" ‘* Will you,’’ said one of them, ‘take 
us and our tranks out tothe steamer?’ ‘‘ Cortainly,’’ said 
I, I was very glad to bave the chance of earning something, 
and supposed that each of them would give me a couple of 
bits. The trunks were put on my boat, the passengers seated 
themselves on them, and I eculled them out to the steamer. 
They got on board, and I lifted their trunks and put them 
on the deck. The steamer was about to put on steam again, 
when I called out, ‘‘ You have forgotten to pay me.’”’ Each 
of them took from his pocket a silver half-dollar and threw 
lt on the bottom of my boat. I conld evarcely believe my 
eyee as I picked up the money. You may think it was avery 
little thing, and in these days it seems to me like a trifie, 
but it was a most important incident in life. I conld 
scarce)’ credit that 1, the poor boy, bad earned a dollar in 
lees than a day ; that by honest work I had earned a dollar. 
The world seemed wider and fairer before me . I was a more 
hopeful and thoughtful boy from that time.'’’ 

Lincoln’s early life was that of ral! splitter or flat- 
boatman, and a clerk {n a countrystore. education 
as an orator he received in the corner grocery debates. 
He was born among plain people, and he never ceased 
to belong tothem. The great mass of cultivated people 
who now vie with one avother in their expressions of 
admiration for Lincoln would probably have ridiculed 
or snubbed him had they known him in his younger 
days. As late as 1817 we find him at the River and Har- 
bor Convention at Chicago dressed in ‘‘ a short-walsted, 
thin, swallow-tail coat, a short vest of same material, 
thin pantaloons, scarcely coming down to his ankles, a 
straw bat,anda pair of brogans, with woolen socks.” 
He was 8 typical raw Western country Jaw yer. 

This volume contains contributions from General 
U. 8. Grant, the Hon. George W. Jullan, the Hon. 
Elihu B. Washburne, the Hon. George Boutwell, 
General Benjamin F. Butler, Charles Carltop Coffin, 
Frederick Douglass, Ben: Perley Poore, Henry Ward 
Beecher, the Hon. William D. Kelley, the Hon. C. M. 
Clay, Colonel Robert G. Ingersoll, the Hon. Schuyler 
Colfax, the Hon. Charles A. Dana, the Hon. John A. 
Kasson, General James B. Fry, the Hon. Hugh McCul- 
loch, the Hon, Chauncey M. Depew, |)avid R Locke 
(Petroleum V. Nasby), Donn Piatt, EK. W. Andrews, 
Walt Whitman, and others. It is not a collection of 
Lincoln essays. Most of the contributors confine them. 
selves to their personal recollections of L'ncoln. Though 
all of the articles contain expressions of admiration, such 
as no other public man could have cailed forth, the 
eulogies bear the mark of sincerity. ‘They are gererally 
discriminating. In reference to Lincoln’: social charac- 
teristics one discovers that, although a capital hand at 
argument and story telling, and also a good listener, he 
was no‘a good conversationalist. An easy, flowing 
conversation cannot be sustained by arguments or by 
stories, and [‘ncoln lacked those lighter qualities of 
mind and that society training which would have ena. 
bled him to talk interestedly and gracefully about airy 
nothings. Like most men to whom life is very serious, 
he was apt to remain silent when he felt that he had 
nothing to say. 

With reference to Lincoln as 8 statesman, George W. 
Julfan and others bring out very clearly that he was not 
what one would call s great reformer. If the anti. 
slavery movement had waited until such men as Lincoln 
devoted themselves to its service, its reform might not 
yet be accomplished. Wendell Phillips once spoke of 
Lincoln as “* the slave hound of Illinois.” This was be. 
cause Lincoln fafled to oppose the Fugitive Slave Law. 
He was never one of the anti-slavery agitators. He 
followed rather than led his party. In 1864 he said, ‘‘I 
claim-not to have controlled events, but confess plainly 
that events have controlled me.” This was a true sum. 
ming up of the course of his political life. What marked 
the positions which he took was, not that they were ad 


vanced, but that they were impregnable. If one thinks 
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of the Republican party of that period as the grext 
machine for the destruction of slavery, he must always 
regard the Abolitionists as furnishing the fire and Liz- 
colon as furnishing the drive-whee]. The weight of the 
wheel impeded rapidity, but insured power and stead!- 
ness. 


Diary and Letters of His Excellency Thomas Hutchinson, Esq. 
Vol. IL. By Peter Orlando Hatchinson. (Boston: Houghton, 
Miff_iln & Co.) This was that Thomas Hutchinson who, as 
our reader2 know, was Governor of the Colony of Massachu- 
setts at the time of the historical “tea party,”’ and whose 
house was twice attacked, many years before the Revolution, 
on account of bis opposition to paper currency and bis 
favorable disposition to the Stamp Act. As the prisent 
volume of his Diary and Letters begins after bis retreat to 
Eogland !n 1776, it can hardly be expected to contain as 
much of historical interest as {ts predecessor. Its chief value 
consists !n presenting the view of the progress of the war as 
obtained from day to day in England. 1a this way the 
book coptains much material which will be welcome to 
students of history. To the general public it would be far 
more acceptable ifa careful editor had selected the realiy 
significant passages and had condensed or altogether 
omitted the great mass of persona! detatls and unimportant 
items which make up a very large portion of the volume. 
The editor displays a great deal of acerbity iu his preface 
about America and American historians, golog so far as 
to speak of Mr. Bancroft’s ‘‘ shamefa! slanders on Governor 
Hutchinson,” and to makea bitter attack on Mr. Everett 
for an alleged surrep'itious use of the Diary, which had 
formerly been lent to Mr. Everett by the Rey. J. Hntchin- 
son, witb, as the present editor asserts, no permission to 
copy, though in the end be is obliged to admit that verbal 
permission may have existed—a fact the probability o’ 
which should have occurred to him before making an 
attack on a man of Mr. Everett’s reputation for fair deal- 
ing. We can hardly commend this Diary to readers as light 
or entertaining, but a good deal may be gleaned from it 
illustrating the position and bardshipe of American Tories, 
and also the state of feeling in London throughont the 
war. 


The Boy's Book of Sports and Ovidoor Life. Edited by 
Maurice Thompson. (New York: Tae Century Company.) 
As an antidote for the cheap and flashy boys’ literature of 
the day, and as a means for arousing in boys a bealthy and 
intelligent enthusiasm in outdoor life and in manly sports, 
there could be nothing better than this volume. It is ban:. 
somely and elaborately illustrated, contains plenty of whole 
some fun, and wil] in every way please the taste for which 
itis designed. Many of thechapters have already appeared 
in the *‘8t. Nicholas Magazine,'’ where they have formed 
probably the most attractive feature of all to ita boy rea:- 


ere. Toe editor, Mr. Thompson, contributes a long story of 


boy life and hunting adventures . while the eubjects of fish- 
ing, archery, boating, camping out, amateur photography, 
and winter sporte are treated by ench well known experts 
and writers as Rirley Hitchcock, Charles Ledyard Norton, 
W. L. Alden, Dante! C. Beard, Frank F Clark, and others. 


The Story of Carthage. By Alfred 4. CUburch, M.A 
(New York: G. P. Patnam’s Sons.) This, the latest :olume 
in the *‘ Story of the Nations Serics,’’ which we have re 
peatedly commended, is ejual in scholarship and general 
grasp of the sub sect to its predecessors. It does not compare 
asa piece of brilliant and effective writing, it is true, with 
Professor Boyesen’s ‘‘ Story of Norway ;’’ nor can it, in the 
nature of the case, represent such varied research as the 
volame on Cha!iea by 7. Ragozin. Yet it is a thorongh)y 
competent and satisfactory account of all we know of a 
nation which produced Rome’s greatest enemy. T’rofeseor 
Oburch's sympatby {s, naturally, with the l'omans in the 
great struggle. Of tbe domestic and personal life of the 
people of Carthage he tells us that almost nothing Is known. 
Like the preceding volumes, the book is carefally and intel 
ligently illustrated. 


A Romantic Young Lady. By Robert Grant. (Boston. 
Ticknor Co.) Thisis, in a way, a companion-piece to 
Mr. Grant’s popular * Confessions of a Frivolous Giri,’’ 
the general plan beivg to give glimpses of New York eocial 
life as seen by a young woman of a rather serious dispos! 
tion slightly tinged with romance. We say of serious 
disposition, for Mr. Grant's romantic young lady appeare 
to be totally lacking in that sense of humor which would 
show her the absurdity and vulgarity of most of the social 
parasites gathered around her. In both its moral alm and 
ite literary execution this volume is vastly inferior to Mr. 
Grant’s “‘ Face to Face;"’ yet it may afford a pleasant 
hour’s reading, and bas its merits as a series of pictures of 
eocial types only too common tn this city. 


A translation has been published of Herman Grimm's 
eloquent protest against /he Destruction of Home (Boston : 
Cupples, Upham & Co.). Against the removal of old land- 
marks where really demanded by proper motives of extend- 
ing and improving modern Kome he offers no objection, but 
the vandalism of those who wantonly destroyed the 
vestiges of the past and who have condemned the architect- 
ural creations of by gone centuries meets a scathing 
rebuke, Mr. Grimm eays . 

* 1 well remember the times when the question was repeatedly 
brought before all the world for arbitration, as to whether ome 
should longer remain in possession of the Pope. Italy sighed for 
her as if peace could never enter her borders until Rome 
belonged only to her country; as if no end could be put to tbe 
sufferings of her people until the Itallan flag waved from the 
capital. What bopes were not held up before them if this could 
onee Se accomplished | What a Rome would burst into blcom 
when once relieved from the oppression of the papal regiment ' 
For who did not know this papal regiment’? I remember with 
what enthusiasm I myself argued tbat only Rome could be the 


capital ef united Italy. Florence had been first chosen. The | 


King had already begun to rule bis kingdom from there. and to 
centralize the government asif it were there to remain, and the 
city, under a monstronsa load of debt which later brought on 
financial ruin, began to prepare to be the cap'tal. Then Rome was 
won ; and. instead: f t k ng alarm at the prosnert of their own 
losses, net long postponed. «ll Florence sang for | .y and the 
belle proclaimed the happy tidings. Loud abovea!l! j-alousy and 
fear sounded the jubilee, for the consecrated ground was won at 
last on which the future welfare of tha whole country depended. 
And is thia hailowed ground now to be etren over Into the hands 
of speculators? and noreply made to those who wonu!d protest 
against {t, only a shrug of the shoulders. ard asigh that, a'as! 
as the tide is now rusbing cn, po dam can be set which would 
stop its flow?’ 


The Winnipeg Country ; or, Roughing it with an Eclipse Party 
By Rochester Fellow.”” (Boston : Capples, Upham 
Co) This brightly written and vivecions little book ts an 
account of an expedition made by two Government as- 
tronomers—to whom, as the ‘other fellows,”’ the author 
pleasantly dedicates h'a book—and br the writer, a natural- 
ist from the Rochester Criversity. To obtain a view of an 
eclipse, visible in the summer of 159 only in a narrow helt 
across the continent from Labrador to the North Pacifi:, 
they made a journey of 0 miles throngh the wildest 
possible conntry to the savage wilderness then existing 
north of Lake Winnipeg. The story of the!r adventures, 
bardsbips, and fatigue is told with animation and an infa- 
sion of the bich eptrits which the party eeem to have main- 
tained threugbout. It is a good illustration of the truly 
scientific epirit that these enthusiastic votaries of science 
thought {t the keenest enjoyment to travel 3,000 miles 
through bog and forest for the reward of five minu’es’ 
glimpee of theclosing phenomena of the eclipse, imperfecily 
caught through a fortunate lifting of the heavy clouds. 


The Making of Victures. By Mra, Sarah W. Whitman. 
(Chicago: Interstate Publishing Co.) This is a series of 
elementary and simply written essays on the general prin- 
ciples underlying the various branches and processes of art. 
Its intention is to give the young art student some defirite 
and fundamental maxims by which he may be governed in 
his workand study. The writer is evidently an experienced 
instructor, and her advice is practical and sonnd. Incl- 
dentally a great deal of {nformation is conveyed in regard 
to points of technique and the uze of materials, together 
witb an explanation of the methods of recent process work, 
and the extension of photography in art purposes. 


Professor Chureo has vory pleasantly identified himself 
in the minds of a great many young readers wiih a very 
successfu] endeavor to popularize the classical authors of 
antiquity and to recall in a pictureeqne and vivid manner 
the characteristics of ancient life. In bis latest volume, 
Two Thousand Years Ago . or, the Aventures of a omen Boy 
(New York: Dodd, Mead & Co.), he reproduces for the 
benefit of his young readers the Koman world at the close 
of the first century. Roman manners and customs, tae 
stir and movement incident upon the steady expansion of 
the Fmpire, the dark shadows in the background, the 
splendor and variety of life, are all aconrately portrayed. 


It was eminently proper that the tnimitable Jt/erkin 
Fapers should receive the cistinction of a new edition—a 
small quarto, handsomely printed, well illastrated, and er- 
riched by one hitherto unpublished chapter. (Boston: 
Ticknor & Co.) These stories are, in their way, unique. 
Their humer ts of a quality which every child can under 
stand, and which no child has ever yet failed to heartily 
epioy. ‘‘ Agamemnon,”’ ‘‘Sclomon Jubn,"’ and the Lady 
from Philadelphia '’ are well known to a vast constituency 
of young and older readers, to whom ther have brovcht a 
great amount of genuine delight. 


Among the beet books for young readers, and especially 
for girls, is the Elsie Series, to which has jast been added a 
new volume, Elsie’s Aith and Aim (New York: Dodd, 
Mead 4 Co.). The young people who have found entertain 
ment in these popular volumes bardly need a suggestion as 
to the interest of this latest addition to the series. Elsle 
and her friends are familiar figures in the thoughts of a 
great many girls who will be glad to extend the circle of 
their acquaintance among these delightful peop!e. 


LITERARY NOTES. 


—The Rev. H. R Hawels has a new work tn press, to be 
published tn five volumes, under the title * Christ and Chris- 
tlanity.’’ 

—‘*Whence, What, Where®’’ by Dr. James K. Nichole, 
continues to have a remarkabie sale. It is now tn its tenth 
edition. 

—Mrs. Rose Terry Cooke bas written a novel under the 
title ‘* Steadfaat.’’ It will be published at once by Ticknor 
& Co., Boston. 

—Mr. Julian Hawthorne bas gathered a numbor of essays 
and critical papers into 2 volume to be published at onve by 
Ticknor & Co., under the title ‘‘ Confessions and Criticisms.”’ 

—The Rev. William Kirkus, of Baltimore, wil! issue tm- 
mediately, thrcugh Thomas Whittaker, New York, a volume 
entitled ‘* Religion a Revelation and a Rule of Life.”’ 

—A privately printed edition of a book by Senator Mor- 
rill, of Vermont, on the ‘ Self-Consciousness of Noted Per- 
sons,"’ has lately been revised and enlarged by the author. 
Ticknor & Co. will publish the book in its new shape. 

—A “Jabilee edition ’’ of the ** Pickwick Papers,’’ edited 
with notes by Charles Dickens's eldest son—the Charley ’’ 
of his inimitable letters—wtl soon be published by tbe 
Macmillanus. Many tliustrations will be inserted in the text 

—M. Taine is at present at Geneva at a bydropathic 
establishment, and will remain there forachorttime. fe 
is in perfect health, and only remains at the water cure in 
order to prepare bimself for the arduous work before him 


this winter—the completion of another volume of his 
Prench Revolution.” 

— The Oriental Corgress was opened at Vienna last week. 
Messrs. Briggs, Leland, and Hanpt represent America. 
Max Miller was unable tocome. Amelia B. Eiwards lect 
ures on Egyptology. Mr. Leland explains the origin of 
gypsies. 

— The Saddhist Diet Book,” prepared by Laura C. Hol- 
loway, and to be published by Fank & Wagnalls, is a com- 
pilation of dishes used by the Buddhists, with explanations 
of their religious convictions In regard tofood. Mrs. Lolio- 
way has lived for some months in Buddhists’ homes in 
Prussia and England. 

—Lady Barton's edition of her husband’s rendering of 
“The Arabian N gbta,”’ as carefully revised by her for house- 
hold use, is dedicated to the women of England, “ believing 
that the majority can appreciate fine language, exquisite 
poetry, and romantic Eastern life, jast as well as the thou- 
sand students and scholars who secured the original thou- 
eand 

—We have just received the fall announcement number 
of the “ Publiebers’ Weekly.’’ With ite advertising pages 
it la extended to the great size of 172 pages, and contains 
the long lists of books jist issued or about to be issued by 
ail our important publishing firms. Both the trade in 
general and all specially interested in the sclence of book- 
making and book-publishing will ficd this number of the 
highest value. 

— Houghton, M'tiin & Co. announce that tothe American 
Men of Letters Series, which Mr. Charles Dadley Warner 
edits, Mr. John Bach McMaster will add bis biography 
of “Benjamin Franklin ;’’ and to the American Statesmen 
volumes biographies will be added that of ‘‘ Thomas H. 
Benton,”’ by Theodore Roosevelt; Henry Clay,’ by Carl 
Schurz, “George Washington,’ by Henry Cabot Lodge; 
“Martin Van Baren,’’ by William Dorsheimer; and 
‘ Patrick Henry,’’ by Moses Coit Tyler. 

—Dodd, Mead & Co. bave ready “ Ile Fell in Love with 
H's Wife’? and Nature’s Serial Story,’”’ both by Edward P. 
Roe; D. G. Rossetti'’s The Blessed Damozel,”’ il!ustrated 
by Kenyon Cox, *'Ten Etchings by European masters : 
a new edition of “A Score of E:chings" by celebrated 
English etchers, with text by Roger Riordan; *“* Two Thon- 
sand Years Ago ; or, The Adventnres of a Roman Boy,’’ by 
Professor Alfred J. Church ; ** Practical American Cookery 
and Honsebold Management,”’ by -'uliet Corson, fully illns- 
trated. 

—A specially valuable feature of the ** Story of the Sara- 
cens,”’ by Arthur Gilman, to be published at once by G. I’. 
Putnam's Sons, will be a list of books on the subject of the 
life of the Arabian Prophet, the religion he preached, and kin- 
dred topics, drawn from the writings of some two hundred 
authors. This list will bea «atalogue raisonn4, in which the 
reader will find some account of the relative value of the books 
mentioned as well as a specification of their contents. The 
autbor belicves that nosuch bibliography of works on Islam 
and kindred topics has ever been made in Faglish. 

~The editorial department of the October issue of the 
* Andover Keview,’’ which has jast reached us, is entirely 
occupied with articles relating to the important matters 
which come before the meeting of the American Board of 
Commissioners for Foreign Missions in Dea Moines this 
week ; and any of our readers who desire to see a fal] and 
fair presentation and digcussion of the facts from the stand- 
point of those who believe that the recent action of the 
Prudential Committee in keeping laborers from the mission 
field is to be deplored wil! do well to give these pages a 
carefal and thoughtful reading. In other respects this tasue 
of the magazine is a varied and excellent number. The 
more {mportant ariicies are by George R. Stetson, on “ The 
Necess.ty for Mora! and Industrial Training in the Public 
Schools ,”” by Professor W. K. Benedict, on “‘Theism and 
Evolution ,’ by the Rev. M. L. Gordon, on “* Buddhism’s 
Best (+ spel ’’—a brief account of the Shinehiu sect, some of 
whose religious ideas were set forth in a recent article 
in the ** Century ;’’ by M‘ss Acnes M. Machar, on “ A Scot- 
t'sh Mystic’’—Samuel Katherford ; and by Hamilton W. 
Mabie, on ** The Spiritual Element in Modern Literature.”’ 
The departments of criticism, religious intelligence, and 
soclologica! discussion are {cll and echolarly. 

—Mr. Howells, quoting in the October “‘ Harper’ Mr. 
Lathrop’s statement that ‘‘even in Shakespeare... may be 
found an occasional mixtare of triviality, doggerel, or bom- 
nast, which would not he tolerate! in a modern poet of 
high standing,” adds to this: ‘I: is we who have Italicized 
taose last terrible words. Does Mr. Lathrop perhaps re 
member how a few years ago tbe British Isles were shaken 
to the'r foundations, and their literary dependency here 
quaked 

‘From one to the other sea,’ 

and all the dead conventionslities rose to a sitting posture 
in their craves with horror, because some one casually said 
that the ‘mannerlsem of Dickens and the confidential 
attitude of Thackeray would not now be tolerated,’ fiction 
aaving become ‘a finer art than it was intheir day’? Has 
Mr. Lathrop forgottenthatawful moment’ Are weto have 
that day ef wrath all over again? Mr. Lathrop is a poet, 
and at times a very charming one: does he realize that he 
aas placed bimself in a position to be asked whether he 
thinks he writes greater poetry than Shakespeare’ Ia he 
aware that to many worthy persons he will actually seem to 
aave said so’ Its former occupant might weil take pleasure 
in stepping out of the pillory of which Mr. Lathrop seems 
emulons, and in turning to heave the first half- brick at him. 
He is young, and has bis best work before him, and brick- 
bata will do him good, if be keeps on speaking the truth and 
saying things which, ifsaid on any other subject, would 
-eem the stalesttruisms. The world moves—tbis terrestrial 
ball—that was settled by science, which knows; the 
esthetic world does not move—tbat was settled by taste, 
which does not need to know,” 
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I wish to get the latest and best treatise on “* Calisthenios."’ 
Jnouirinc Rrienps. 


| Any subscriber sending an inquiry on any subject lo The Chris- 
tian Union, accompanied with a postage stamp, will receive a reply 
either through the columns of the paper or by personal letter. The 
answer will be given as promptly as practicable.) 


If possible, I should like to have a fac-simile reprint of the 1623 
folio or the earliest quarto edition of some of Shakespeare's 
plays, and more especially of his sonnets. Are there any such 
fac-similes now in print Sand if so, what is their cost? Also, what 
is the best edition of Boswell’s Jonnson for one who wishes a 
correct text, clear, good print. good paper, and substantial bind- 
ing, but does not care to pay for illustrations or handsome bind- 
ing? INQUIRER. 

1. Asregards reprints of First Folio Shakespeare, you will 
find detailed account in Allibone’s Dictionary, Vo). II., 
page 2.016 The following is a list of the editions : 

(1) Reprint of the First Folio, 1807 (some 1808), folio. 

(2) Reprint of the First Folio, L. Booth, London, in three 
parts: I. Comedies, December, 1861; II. Histories, 
December, 1863; III. Tragedies, December, 1864; and all 
in one volume, 1864, demy Svo, £1 11s. 6d.; large paper, 
crown 4to, £2 12s. 6d.; folio, uniform (in size) with the 
original, 100 copies, £5 5s. 

(3) Reprint of the First Folio, 1623 : reproduced under the 
jmmediate supervision of Howard Staunton, . . . by photo- 
lithography, in 16 folio parts, 1865. | 

(4) A Collection of Lithographic Fac-similes of the Early 
Quarto Editions of the Separate Works of Shakespeare ; 
lucluding every known Edition of all the Plays which were 
Issued during the Life-Time of the great Dramatist. By 
Edmund William Ashbee. In forty-eight volumes. London : 
for private circulation only. 4to. 1816-71. £5 5s. per vol- 
ume. Fifty copies; nineteen destroyed. Very few sets. 

(5) Photo-lithographic fac-similes by Furnivall & Griggs, 
hs. each. Twenty-six or more already issued. 

For prices of these apply to Cassell & Co., Limited, 
739-741 Broadway, New York. 

2. You will find the edition of Croker’s Boswell’s Johnson, 
published in London by H. G. Bohn, an excellent one. 


Can any of your subscribers give me a reliable recipe for mak- 
ing sweet pickle from water-melon rind or from large cucumbers ? 
I would also like directions for making jellied-chicken. Cc. 


Seeing in The Christian Union for September 23 an inquiry for 
paste, I send the following -cut from a paper some years ago— 
which has been valuable to me: 

A USEFUL PASTE. 

A correspondent of the * Evening Post " gives the following 
recipe for a paste for use in making scrap-books : 

“I dissolve a piece of alum the size of a walout in a pint of 
boiling water; to this I add a couple of tablespoonfals of flour, 
made smooth in a little cold water, and a few drops of oil of 
cloves, jetting the whole come toa boil. This paste will keep 
for months I put it in glass jars used for canning, or well- 
cleaned blacking-bottles. I use a half-inch bristle brush, which 
eosts but a few pennies. 

* This paste is handy, too, for domestic purposes. My children 
have mauy toys that come in wooden boxes, but these will break 
at the corners, and soon come to pleces. When a box begins to 
give out, I take a piece of cambric or calico, and, with the brush 
aud paste, cover the box so that it will bear constant usage for 
months. Then,if the cover gives out, I pull it off, and put on 
another one. Again, a doll’s arm or leg will come off; buta 
piece of muslin and a bit of paste restores the article, so that it 
is as good as it was before.”’ F. G. V. 

NEWTONVILLE, Masa. 


In No. 12, Vol. XXXIV, page 24, F. A. ©. asks concern- 
ing the lines beginning— 

“ Now. if you don’t answer the two questions three.” 

I note A B.G’s reply to two of the questions, with state- 
ment of having forgotten thethird. For information of your 
readers, I will say the full particulars of the same are given in a 
small volame by Grace Greenwood. The heading of the story 
is ** Emperor, Abbot, and Shepherd.” Name of book is “ Stories 
from Famous Ballads.’ The first question as elven in it is : 

*“ When I am on my throne in ali my state and splendor, with 
my nobles and warriors round me, how much, toa penny—to a 
penpy, mind—am I worth?” 

Second, '*‘ How long, to a second—to a sscond, mind—every hour 
and minute being counted, and never a minute too much, will it 
take me to make a journey round the world on horseback ?”’ 

Third and last question ia, ‘*‘ You will do me the honor to stand 
before my poor throne this day three months, and I will ask you 
what I may be thinking at that very moment, and you must tell 
me exactly ; and, stay: you must prove to me that there is not 
an atum of truth in my thoucht.” 


The auswers are all given in the volume named. E. K. M. 


In December, 1860, the New York “ Tribune’ reviewed a work 
then lately published, which contained the closing portion of 
Bishop Henry King’s “ Exequy,”’ recently referred to in this col- 
umn. Canany of your readers give the name of the book then 
reviewed? M. C. 

La Crosse, Mich. 

The book reterred to was *‘ The Loves and Heroines of 
the Poets,’ edited by R. H. Stoddard, and published by 
Derby & Jackson, New York. 


1. Please tell me who is the President of Venezuela? 2. Will 
some reader tell me to whonrthe poem of ** The Lost Leader,” by 
Robert Browning, refers * A. L. P. 

Lroeonta, Cal. 


1. Joaquin Crespo, unless a change has been made very 
recently. 
In Miss Cleveland’s book, “ The Long Run,” the word “ tatoie- 


ment” is used several times. Willi you please explain the 
meaning of the word ? W.E.T. 


It means the using in French of the familiar personal pro- 
noun tu (thon) instead of vous (you), the former being used 
only in speaking to very intimate friends or relatives, and 
sometimes in addressing inferiors, as servants. 


OHRISTIAN UNION. 


Ginn & Co., Boston, publish a manual prepared by Dr. 
Edward Hitchcock, Professor of Physical Education and 
Hygiene at Amherst College, which furnishes a series of 
exercises in light gymnastics suited for class use. 


I see it stated in some papers that the cost of dogs in the 
United States is over $80,000,000 per annum, and that al! ministers’ 
salaries (ministers of every denomination) amount to $12,000,000 
perannum. Can any one tell me if this is nearly correct, or give 
the correct figures ? J. K. 

Osaez, lowa. 


Please inform me where I can find any article or articles on 
the Giant's Causeway. 


Consult any cyclopedia or work on geology. 


Tn your issue of September 16 you mention “ Half-Hours with a 
Naturalist " and ** Half-Hours in Field and Forest,” both by the 
Rev. J.G. Wood. Wil you please tell by whom published? 

M. 4. C. 


They may be obtained from George Routledge & Son, 
New York. 


Will you have the kindness to tell me where. among Charles 
Kingsley's writings, I can find the following. I am very anxious 
to place it : 

“* My fairest child, I have no song to give you— 
No lark could pipe to skies so dark and gray : 
Yet ere we part, one lesson I wiil give you 
For every day. 


** Be good, fair maid, and let who will he clever : 
Do noble things, not dream them all day long, 
And so make life, death, and the vast forever 
One giad, sweet song.” 
I do not find tunis among Kingsley's poems. 
A ConsTant READER. 
The poem is entitled ‘‘A Farewell." Macmillan & Uo. 
have published an edition of Kingsley's poems, described in 
their catalogue as a ‘‘ new collected edition, with additions,’’ 
in which we presume you might find It. 


1. Has the story, *‘In Extremis * which ran in your pauper a 
good many years ago, been published in book form, and if so, by 
whom? 2. What numberof The Christian Union contains an 
article by H. H , describing a journey across the Rocky Moun- 
tains, ria Denver & Rio Grande Railroad ? 

AN INTERESTED READER. 

1. No. 2. Issue of November 28, 1885. 


FACT AND RUMOR. 


The recent earthquake in Java split a mountain into 
seven parts. Where the lone mountain stood loom up 
seven peaks, each 7,000 feet high. 


A little girl of Sodus, Mich., has exhibited at a fair 
2,125 specimens of four-leaved clover picked with her 
own hand and arranged on cardboard. 


In forty-three samples of coffee purchased at random 
in London there was on an average but 59 per cent. of 
coffee found, while in one case there was 9% per cent. 
of adulterants. 


Somebody has discovered that 16,000 liquor saloons 
are within sight of Trinity Church steeple—12,000 in 
New York and Brooklyn, and 4,000 in Jersey City, 
Newark, and Paterson. 


A Presbyterian church built from petrified wood 
found in Allen’s Creek is one of the curlosities of Mum- 
ford, Monroe County, N. Y. Leaf and moss fossils are 
to be plainly seen in the stone. 


The Burlington (N. J.) Women’s Christian Association 
has offered $50 in gold as a prize for the best sample of 
a drunkard that any saloon men will exhibit as their 
handiwork at the coming Mount Holly fair. 


A bench in the kitchen of an English farmer is made 
of oak that did duty asa roof beam in a church for 
three hundred and sixty-four years, and that has been 
in the shape of a bench since the year 1824. 


The following advertisement is from the ‘‘ Church 
Times,” London: ‘‘ Harvest Sermon, &c. Five en- 
tirely new and original MSS. Sermons, including 
striking Harvest MS., for 4s.—Address Rev. M. A., 
Prestolee, Stoneclough, Manchester.” 


Statistics, more or less accurate, show that John Bull 
is by no means the beef-eater that he is cracked up to be. 
Englishmen eat but an average of forty-five pounds a 
year, while the Australians average 150 pounds, and 
citizens of the United States 130 pounds. 


French railways annually kill one passenger in every 
2,000,000 carried ; English railways one in every 21,000, - 
000. French railways annually wound one passenger 
in every 500,000 carried ; English, one in 750 000 ; Bel- 
gian, one in 1,650,000 ; and Prussian, one in 4,000,000. 


An exchange says that the Indiana towns of Wash. 
ington and Vincennes are at loggerheads, and a boycott 
is the result. Ata recent meeting in Washington her 
clergymen, editors, merchants, farmers, lawyers, and 
citizens generally solemnly agreed not to buy anything 
of Vincennes or of her citizens. 


Vol. 34, No. 15. 


The famous shell heaps at Damariscotta, Me., are to 
be ground up into hen food and fertilizers by a Boston 
company. The largest heap is 341 feet long by 126 feet 
wide, and {s from four to twenty feet deep. The origin 
of these shell heaps has been a subject of much dis- 
cussion among arch rologists. 


Captain Dutton, of the Government survey, has recent- 
ly explored Crater Lake, Oregon. He finds It, in places, 
2005 feet deep, and calls it probably the deepest body 
of fresh water on the continent. The ocean depths are 
vastly greater. The ‘‘ Albatross” party has recently 
sounded a depth of 19,176 feet off the eastern coast of 
Florida. 


Only ninety-five years have passed since the first Eng- 
lish missionary went out to carry the Gospel to the 
heathen, and to-day there are ‘‘ Christian communities 
more than three millions strong, led by 2 500 ministers 
of thelrown speech.” In India alone, says a writer in 
the ‘‘ Quarterly Review,” the last census showed nearly 
two million Christians. 


The keeper of the archives for the Hungarian county 
of Marmaros found lately, stowei away with some 
ancient registers, a packet bearing this tnscription : 
** Qualitas panis Marmatic! in penuria, ap. 1786.” 
(Quality of the Marmaros bread in the year of want, 
786 ) The bread is partly composed of oatmeal, but the 
greater portion of it isthe bark of trees. The county 
authorities have directed the specimen to be preserved 
in the local museum. 


A silver dollar was received at the Boston Sub- 
Treasury recently that evidently got there by mistake, 
for some skillful worker in metals had hollowed out 
the center so that it could hold the photograph of a 
child, while the face of the coin formed a cover, fasten- 
ed by hinges and clasp. Soexcellent was the work that 
the changes in the plece would not be detected at a 
casual glance. 


An old clergyman was in the habit, as soon as he got 
into the pulpit, of placing his sermon in a crevice 
under the cushion, where he left it during the singing 
of the accustomed Psalm. One Sunday he pushed the 
sermon-book too far into the crevice, and lost it. When 
the Pealm was concluded, he took up the Bible, opened 
it, and thus addressed his congregation : ‘‘ My brethren, 
I have lost my sermon, but I will read you a chapter in 
Job worth ten of it.” 


Composite photography has been applied by Dr. 
Persifor Frazer to the testing of signatures. Though 
his experiments cannot yet be sald to insure absolute 
certainty in discriminating true from forged writing, 
it is considered that one great point, at least, has been 
gained, ‘‘in the fact that it removes the judgment... . 
from the possible bias of personal expert opinion, and 
allows the testimony of the photograph to be weighed by 
judge and jury like any other testimony.” 


A correspondent who passed his vacation in a New 
Hampshire town says he went early to church one Sun- 
day, and found the sexton busily at work sweeping and 
dusting. He took a seat in one of the pews, and soon 
the congregation came in, making about one hundred 
present at the hour for service. When the sexton 
had finished tolling the bell he walked into the pulpit 
and said the pastor was away, and hence an extra duty 
devolved on him, and, without further apology or ex- 
planation, the sexton proceeded with the service, and 


con jucted it to the evident satisfaction of the entire con- 


gregation.—/[ Salem (Mass ) Register. 


An anecdote of Bishop Selwyer telis how he once re- 
ceived into the Christian faith Shaka, a noted old can- 
nibai and polygamist, and how, some years after, when 
visiting the locality, he asked after his welfare, and on 
being told he still lived, announced his intention to call 
upon him. This was a great honor, and the old chief 
was duly impressed. He summoned his followers and 
bade them prepare a feast, and make all proper prepara- 
tions for receiving the distinguished guest. ‘‘ Give 
him,” he said, ‘‘a wathene” (wife) ‘‘ But,” said his 
msjor-domo, “‘ this is a tohunga’’ (chief priest). ‘‘ Then,” 
gravely remarked the old Christianizec heathen, ‘‘ give 
him two.”—[ Exchange. 


The ‘Northwest Magazine,” St. Paul publication, 
has, among other illustrations, a picture of what is 
claimed to be “‘ the oldest church tower in America,” at 
Tacoma, Washington Territory. The church is St. 
Peter’s (Roman Catholic), a plain wooden building, 
with two roofs of the ordinary plich of forty-five de- 
grees. At the front end of the church and just one 
side is the tower, the trunk of a noble fir tree ; this has 
been cut off at the proper height and surmounted by a 
belfry and bell. The belfry is reached when necessary 
by a pathway which adds to the picturesque effect ; 
slats are tacked on the roof, by which a person can 
reach the ridge-pole, and from that point is a bridge 
rising sharply to the tree trunk, giving the artistic effect 
of a flying buttress. The conception of the union of 
the tree trunk and the church is very ingenious, 
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DEBT AND HEALTH. 

A Western newspaper very reasonably 
affirms that one’s condition of health or 
disease often depends upon his pecuniary 
state. To insure health, so far as human | 
effort can control the matter, one should, 
above all, be cheerful, contented, and 
calm. You cannot do this if you inten. 
tionally or unintentionally incur debt, for 
debt is embarrassing end pafnfully annoy 
ing. No person of the least pride or self- 
respect can possibly be comfortable if in 
debt. Debt is something that cannot 
always be avoided, although it never fails 
to produce, in persons of principle, an 
amount of mental worry that is absolutely 
distressing. Mental tension, pecuniary 
trouble, is one of the chief causes of 
insanity. Men struggle for a competency 
because they, especially those not far re- 
moved from poverty, fear poverty, not for 
themselves, but for others. A father will 
suffer more in the thought that his wife 
and daughter may be left penniless than 
he will if the family physician tells him 
that the wife has an incurable cancer and 
may die any moment, or that the daughter 
will be crippled for life. He prefers even 
this to the thought that she may be forced 
to manual labor. It fs true that poverty 
in our artificial state of society involves all 
the miseriese—hunger, overwork, humilfa- 
tion, and sickness—yet we can hardly un- 
derstand why men should not choose them 
all rather than sickness and pbysical 
suffering. The man who commits suicide 
from pecuniary troubles is, nine times in 
ten, found to be one who is overworked, 
or who has raged secretly or openly at the 
apparent injustice involved in work that 


brings no return, or who, haunted by fear | 5, 


of poverty, has lived beyond his income, 
incurred annoying debts, and takes his 
life to escape the consequent misery and 
mental agony. Nothing overturns the 
mental balance surely as a long con- 
tinued sense of ip justice or long-continued 
debt, and nothing is so frequent a cause for 
suicide. Hope is said to spring eternal in 
the human breast; but in the matter of 
money-making years of non-success kill 
hope and destroy mental vigor and bodily 
health. No other form of misery pro- 
duces quite the same !mpreasion as finan- 
clal wrong. ‘To bea healthy man, leara 
to bear cheerfully the misfortune as well 
as the good fortune of life. Therefore the 
mental requirements of the laws of health 
are cheerfulness, contentment, and calm- 
ness, and that a man live within his 
income, however small.—([Phrenological 
Journal. 


STORIES OF A PARSON. 


Among the many laughable stories told 
of the late Dr. Kemper, of Nashota, Wis., 
are the following : 

On his way home to dinner one day, 
meeting one of the divinity students, he 
cordially invited the young man to ac- 
company him, adding that he did not 
know as there would be much to eat. 
The invitation was accepted, and 
immediately upon belng seated at table 
the doctor commenced carving a boiled 
nam that was doing duty for the second 
or third time. 

‘Why, my dear !” exclaimed his wife 
in surprise, ‘‘ you have forgotten some- 
thing. You have not asked a blessing.” 

‘* Yes, I have, too,” bluffly responded 
the doctor. ‘‘ I’ve asked the Lord to bless 
this old ham all I'm a going to.” 

His father was a clergyman, who strictly 
enforced the rule that the young scion 
should attend Sunday service despite his 
tender years. Imagine the [feelings of 
his dominie parent, when, pausing at his| ? 
study door, he discovered the young man 
in the act of expelling a large bumblebee, 
waving bis smal] arms frantically in the 
air, and crving, ‘Shh! sh-h! Get out 
of here! Get out, I tell you, or papa’ll 


dren, was making one of his episcopal 
visitations, and was the guest of the rec. 
tor of the parish he was visiting. The 
rector, who was a rigorous man in the 
training of his children, had a little boy 
six years old, who was a great favorite 
with the Bishop, and of whom, in turn, 
the Bishop was much beloved. On Sun- 
day afternoon the Bishop and the boy 
were left alone for a while in the rector’s 
study, and were chatting comfortably. 

“Let us look at your picture-book,” 
said the Bishop. 

** All right,” said the boy. 

He brought the picture-book, laid it on 


the right reverend lap of his guest, and| ¢ 


then went furtively back and closed the 
study door. 

** We'll have to do it on the sly, Bishop, 
you know !” said he, with a grin. 

The next Sunday, the historian is told, 
the Bishop preached a magnificent sermon 
on the sin of overrighteousness 


The Chautauqua Normal Union. 


A Pian of Keading and Study for Sanday-School 
Teachers and Bible Stadents. 

Books prepared by the International Normal Com. 
mittee. Study conducted by correspondence 
and examination. 

EASY. PRACTICAL, BIBLICAL. 
The attention of pastors and Sunday achool super- 
Intendenta Is called to this course and its text-books 

as admirably adapted 
For Use in the Pastor's Class or the Teacher's 
Meeting. 


TEXT-BOOKS: 


Outline Yorma!l HURLSUT 
Bible Studies. Durnin 
hurch “choel and ito Officers. ViINcERrT. 
The Young Teacher. Grosee. 
Text-Beok. 


The Bible the 
HOLBORN 

Primer of Fvidence. Keprogp. 

Reven Laws of Teaching. GREVORY. 

Proaress of Doctrine. Hxuxarp. 


For circulars or other information apply to 


Congregational $. S. & Pub. Society, 


BOSTON AND CHICAGO, 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00.’ 


NEW BOOKS. 
THE ANDOVER REVIEW 


For October. containing, in addition to It« 
usual gucta of important pavers, several Edi- 
torial Articles on Missionary Topics, jast now of 
peculiar interest. eent: year. 


Ancient Cities. 


From the Dawn to the Daylight Ry Rev. Win. 

Burxet $1 2 

Contants: Ur, the City of Bainta: Nineveh, the 
of Soldiers Babylon, the City of Sensualirts ; 
yng A Cc City of the Dead; Alexandria, the 
City of ers; Petra, the © Ity of ®hama; 
mascus, the City of Substance : Tyre, the City « of 
Merchants; Athens, the City of Culture Kome, the 
City of the Law Givers; Samaria, the City of Politt 
cians ; of the Jerusalem. the 
City of the Pharisees ; New Jerusalem, the City of 


The Cruise of the Mystery, and 
Other Poems. 


By Tuaxter, author of Drift-Weed,” 
“ Among the Isles of Shoals,”"’ etc. Parchment 
cover $1. 

This beautiful book sings of the mystery and 
beauty of human love, the «xperience of buman 
life. ® charm of tne rs may and the added 
charm of the song lend peculiar attractions to the 
lyrics in this dainty volume. 


The Rubaiyat of Omar Khayyam. 
Travelated by Firzoeratp TI lastrated 


designs reproduced in Quarto, 
tastefully bound incloth $1250 


A beautiful end leas expensive edition of Vedder's 

marvelous designs. 

Poems of Religious Sorrow, Com- 
fort, Counsel, and Aspiration. 

Collected and edited Francis J Pro- 


fessor in Harvard University. New editivn. 
16mo. $1.25. 


*,* For sale by all Booksellers. 
paid, on recerpt of price by the pu 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & 00., Boston; 


11 East Seventeenth Fireet. New York. 


Sent by mad, poet- 
biishers, 


Mr. Roe’s New Story, HE FELL 
IN LOVE WITH HIS WIFE, is now 
ready and for sale by all booksellers. 
12mo, cloth, $1.50. At the same 
time was issued a new edition of 
NATURE’S SERIAL STORY. 12mo, 
cloth, $1.50, uniform with Mr. Roe’s 
other works. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
Publishers, New York. 


Rec. Dr. Hitchcock's New Hymn and 
Tune Book, entitled 


“OARMINA SANCTORUM,” 


Is regarded the best Book for Toda, Worship in our 
lical Churches. Please send for a copy for 
. Terms for tntroduction are most 


A. 8. BARNES & 00., Publishers, 
111 Willlam Street. New York. 


IVINE PROVIDENC HEAVEN SND 
HELL. From the Latin of Emanéel Sweden 


preach you to death.”—[ Chicago Tribune, 


THE BISHOP AND THE BOY. 


Bishop Williams, of Connecticut, & man 
warmly esteemed by all sorts and condl- 
tions of men, and even more so by chil- 


bore. 397 and 416 pages. | wo wonderful books fo 
te ne ful persons to read, Sent postage free for 

. each. Address Wm. H. Aiden, . or 
and Zid Streeta. Philadelphia, P 


Those answering an Adverttsement wit 
sonfer @ favor upon the Advertiser and 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
im The Chcistion Union. ~ 


by Exinu Vepper. New, smaller edith with | ¢ 


| 


THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Scenes and Characters of the Middle Ages. By 
Epwarp L Curts, D.D. New Edition. vo, 
cloth. 182 Illustrations and copious Index. 
Price, $2.50. 


“It enters fully r~4 life—re 
Uttle to deatre. *_{ Stand 


THE ARTS OF THE MIDDLE AGES AND 
THE RENAISSANCE. 


By Pavut Lacrorx, Curator of the Impertal 
Library, Paris. English Edition, translated 
and revired by W. Armstrong, B.A... and fllus- 
trated with twelve Chromo Prints and four 
hundred Engravings ‘vo Cloth. Price, $7.50. 


JAMES POTT &CO., 


PUBLISHERS, 
14 i+ & 16 Astor Place, - - - New York. 


ACME BANJO METHOD. 


By N. B. CORTISS. Prtee, $1.25. 


Mr. Curtiss, whose Guitar Method has long been 
a standard, does real service to the lovers of good 
music at home by this thoroughly good and enter. 
taining instructor No less than 75 diagrams lillus- 
trate the positions of the fingers. Simple explana 
tlonsand very sweet vocai and instrumental music 
fill a book which is destined to make the elegant 
modern BasJo still more appreciated end popular. 


THE ROYAL SINGER 


Holds the field ag«atnst all comers as the chief book 
or singing classes in 1884-7 Good m 

and secular. Improved instructions. i . Emer- 
son. cents, per dozen. 


Song Greeting (@ cents) for 
Bella cents) or : At, L., 


Rook IL, ®@ cents) for Common Schools, and Gems 
for Little Sin ( cents. 63 per dozen) form a 
complete set for music teaching in schools. 


SONGS OF PROMISE, 


} cents) Tenney and Hoffman, is the newest book 
or Sunday Schoola Superior collection. 


In press and nearly ready— Anthems of Prawe. 


PIANO CLASSICS 


($1.0) great favorite with good pianista. 


BOOKS MAILED FOR RETAIL PRICK. 


OLIVER DITSON & 00., Boston. 


C. H. Drrsow & Co., 867 Broadway, N. Y. 


Unchangeable Black Stockings. 


and Lotton H 
to 81.50 per 5 
cents to $1. Sent by 
mail. Cotton and Lisle 
for % cents per 


way. 
Bet. 2ith and Sts.. 
New York City. 


Sermon Notes, 


ANECDOTES AND ILLUSTRATIONS, ) 
First Series, Genesis to Prov 


00 
Second Series, Ecciues to Mat 

ACHI 1.00 
Third Series, Marr to Acts. 1.90 


SPURGEON’S OTHER 
WORKS, 


Storm Signals, 
12m“, - 
All of Grace, . 
Healing and Service, 12mo. . 
Hands Full of Honey, end 
wher Serr one presehed 1883, 
Return, O Shulamite, end 
other Sermons preacned in 
Sermons, 10 yois.. 
(Any vol. «old separately at $1.) 
Present Truth, - 
Feathers for A rrows, 
John Plough: man’s Talk, 
Fr ic ‘ures, 
Talk and Pictures, one voi 
Typesand Emblems (Sermons), 
Morning by Morning. 
Evening by Evening, 


ROBERT CARTER & BROTHERS, 


530 Broadway, New York. 


New Sermons, 


333 


SESSRUSS SS 


*.* Any of the above sent by muil, postage 
prepaid, on receipt of the — 


SURE TO PLEASE! 


Sterling Anthems. 


A new collection of more than 100 choice an 


thems, selected from the most popular compositions 
of over 50 different authors. 


Anthems for Every Occasion of 
Public Worship. 


Beautifal Type. Convenient Shape, 
Well Gotten Up. 
Ought to be in kLvery Choir in the Land. 
Only 60 cta. rcooy by Mell 
Sent by Express for 86.00 per Dozen. 


BIGLOW & MAIN, 76 East Ninth St., New York, 
Chicago House, Kandoiph 


The Slationery Department of 


G. P. Putnan’ s Sous is eatensive, 


and thy r for the autumn 
season an exceptionally attrac- 
tive stock of Fine Writing Papers 
and Miscellaneous Stationery. 
The sacilities of the Messrs. Put- 
nam are unequalled for erecut- 
ing every description of Artistic 
Designing, Engraving,and Plate- 
Printing, and all orders are jilled 
promptly and in the correct style. 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New 
York. 27 King William Street, 
Strand, London. 


ELSON’S 


Sanday Schoo! Books and Carts. 


Approved by al! Evangeiica! Denomira orm 
rom CaTaLoers 


BOOK AGENTS WANTED fo: 


PLATFORM ECHOES 


or LIVING TRUTHS FOR HEAD AND HEART, 


By John B. Gough. 


His last and crowning life work, brim full of An m inter- 
est, humor aod Bright. pure. ull o 
“laughter and tears.” it sells at sight to ail. it added 

fe and Death of Mr. Gough. hy Rev. LYMAN AB- 
TT. 1000 Agents Wanted,—Men and Women. 6100 
to 82005 C7 "Distance no hindrance as We 


ove Beira Ter ay Freghts. Write for circulars to 
D. WORTHINGTON & Hart 


are for sale 
City by Lord & Taylor, Stern 
Simpson, Crawford 


PRIESTLEY'S GAMEL-HAIR FABRICS 


Include a complete line of Camel-Hair Goods, for both costumes and wraps, of 
extra quality, the Real India Cloth uniting the Came! Hair effect with the grice- 
ful folds of Indian draperies; and the new Silk-Warp Diagonals and Serges, 
the softest and most luxurious of waterials, yet firm in texture, and equally suitable 
in and out of mourning. None genuine unless rolled on a yel'ow ished 
Board,"’ showing the ea of the wood, which is the Priestley Trade- Mark. 

vall the Ss dealers in the large cities, and in New York 

ros., Jackson’s Muurning Store, B. Altman & Co., 

Simpson, Le Bontillier Bros., and others. 


Varn 


PERRY 


or “aperior Quality, 
Samples different styles, or 
trial, including the famous 
Faleon, and Stub 
pens, by mail, on receipt of 90 
cents. Ask for Card No. 14. 


lvisow, Biameman, Tarcoa, & Co., 
Sole Agents. 73 B'way. N.Y. 


| $1 
| l 
| 
l 
| | 
| 
| | 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
N 
T. NELSON & SONS.42 BlesckerS* 
4 
Never bor w rusty. 
——5 Do stain nor crook ekin 
| 
r. 
W. PECK & CO.. 
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THE CHRISTIAN MARTYRS IN UGANDA. 


HEN Stanley came home from his trip across 
Africa he sald there was a grand opportunity 
for missionaries in Uganda. His glowing description of 
the country, teemirg with 3,000,000 of intelligent and 
fairly industricus people, fired the hearts of English 
Christians. They sent several missionaries to live in the 
beautiful country near Victoria Nyavza, in Uganda's 
chief town. French Roman Catholics soon followed the 
English pioneers, and al] worked hard and zealou:ly to 
help and instruct the natives. It costs, the French tell 
us, $5 000 to put a missionary fn Central Africa. These 
Uganda missions have cost not only many thoussnds of 
dollars, but also the lives of three while men and years 
of ceaselees toil and anxiety. The news reached us last 
week that the fruits of all these priceless Jabors and fac- 
rifices have been wiped out in a bloody tragedy. The 
King of Uganda has murdered all the converts of the 
missionaries, who are themse!ves in great peril and im- 
plore assistance. 

For a while a bright future seemed to be before these 
missions. They bullt churches, and made quite a num- 
ber of converts. A sbort time before King Mtesa’s 
death about eighty converts were admitted to the Eng- 
lish Church on one occasion. Old and young crowded 
the school to Jearn to read. Mr. O Flaherty learned to 
speak Kiganda like a native. Mr. Mackay sailed the 
great lake in the little bark ‘‘ Eleanor,” which had been 
sent in sections from England. Mr. Ashe excited much 
wonderment by digging wells and building acart. But 
the King’s counselors always viewed these whites with 
suspicion. They often advised the King to kill them, on 
the plea that they were subverting the ancient beliefs 
and undermining h!s hold upon his subjects. 

King Mtesa, on the whole, was friendly to the miss{ion- 
arles, and they and their work were safe while he lived. 
His young son Mwanga, however, is the tool of his coun- 
cil, and they have filled him with fear that the whites 
may some day try to deprive him of the power which 
seventeen of his ancestors, during nearly three centuries, 
have wielded. The rurder of Blshop Hannington, 
therefcre, h:s been followed by the extinction of the 
native Christians. 

When the story of the massacre reaches us it will 
doubtless be found that some of these hapless converts 
went to their death a: fearles:ly as the martyrs of old. 
A while ago King Mwanga warned his subjects of the 
dangers of embracing new faiths by burning at the stake 
two Christian boys who refused to renounce their belief. 
They died with Christian songs on their lips, perfectly 
sustained {n the terrible ordeal by their unfaltering trust 
in the Deity the whites had taught them to adore —[ New 
York Sun. 


Readers’ Reference List of New Books 
and New Editions. 


- 


D, LOTH ROP . & CO., 
32 Franklia St., Boston, Mass. 


HESTER. AND OTRES NEW ENGLAND STORIES. By 
Margaret Sidney. §1.2 


THE FULL ore OF A MAN: A Life Story. By 
Julian Warth. $1.2 


HEAVEN'S GANE: A ®tory of the Forest of Dean. By Law. 
rence Severn. §1.25 


LAST EVENINGS WITH and Other Papers. 
By Elizabeth P. Peabody. §1 3) 


A GIRL’S ROOM. 
my LARS AND WATER FRIENDS. By Mary E Bamford. 


USCUE TITUS. Translated from the German of Madame Spyri, 
y Lucy Wheelock. $1.25. 


HOLD UP YOUR HEADS, GIRLS! Py Annte H. Ryder. §1. 
THE PANSY, 1886. Bound Volume. Boards, $1.25; cloth, $2. 


OUR LITTLE WEN AND WOMEN, 1586. Bouni Volume. 
lliuminated cover, $1.5) ; cloth, §2. 


BABYLAND, 1886. Bound volume. Boards, 75 cents ; cloth, $1. 


THE MODERN JEW: Hi« Peecont and Future. By Anna L. 
Dawes. Cloth, 5) cents; paper, 25 ce 


POETRY AND SONG. By James G. Clarke. $1. 


HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., 
4 Park &t., Boston; 11 East 17th St., New York. 
POVERTY GRA8&S. Short Stories by Lillie Chace Wyman. 1 %. 
MEMOIRS AND LETTERS OF MR&. MADISON, 81.2. 


WHITE HERON, AND OTHER STORIES. Sarab Orne 
Jewett. author of “A Country Docwr,” Deepha ete. 


gilt top, $1.25. 
A STEP ASIDE. A Novel. By Charlotte Dunning. $1.2. 
THE BF ROUND yeas. By Edith M. Thomas, author of “A New 
Masque.” §!.25. 
LONGFELLOW’'S PROSE WORKS. Riverside With 
a new Portrait on Stee!. In two volumes. Crown 8vo, $3 


A seuenny, IN BRAZIL. Br Loulse Ageeriz and Elizabeth C. 
‘iz. With elght full page Illustrations many smalier ones, 
anew Map, pr: expressly for this edition. i2mo. Price 


reduced from 85 to $2.5 


COMPLETE WORKS OF NATHANIEL HAW- 
IRAE. New Fireside edition. In slx vo umes, gl calf, 


ELVE OUTLINE ny BE EV 
hy 0, Darley. Sow edition. Folto, §7 


HARPER & BROTHERS. 


ther and the Wife of George 
MARY. LL.D., Author of “ Field. book 


of United States History.” etc. Illustrated Fac aimiies of Pen- 
end Ink Drawings by ii. Rosa. xxiL, 48. 8vo, ornamental 
cloth, $2.50. 


IES RCHANT NAVIGATOR OF THE 

Letters of the late Kicherd J. Cleveland. Py H. W. 8. Cleveland. 
With Portraits. Pp. x., 246. 12mo, cloth, $1.3. 


N SCIENCER OF EDUCATION. 
iis a+ 4 rofessor of the Science and the A 
of Teaching in the University of Michigan. Pp. xlv., 38. ee, 
clot 


THE ILTAD OF HOMER. Books XVI.-XXIV. With Explanatory 
Notes for the Use of Students tn Colleges. W. 8. Tyler, D.D., 
Williston Professor of Greek in Amherst Col ege. 4° xvi 4h. 
12mo, cloth, $15) (In “ Harper's New Classical Series, 
and Colleges” Under the Fditortal Supervision of Henry Drisler, 
LL.D, Jay Professor of Greek in Columbia Coll ege ) 


INTO SEAS: the Crulee of Soller Bove. 
d Ker, Author o oa 


BEN-HUR,. A Taleof the Christ. By Lew. Wallace. ry thou. 
sand now ready. New edition. Pp. 552. 16mo, cloth, $1.50. 


LOVE AND LUCK. The Story of a Summer's Lottering on the 
reat South Bsy. Ry R B. Roosevelt, author of “ Five acres Too 
Much ” Pp. iv., 30. 16mo, ornamental cover, §1. 


Tas CHILDREN OF OLD TAVERN, AS of 
e South Shore. Br Frap A. Hu or of “ Dean 
with the Children.” Pe. 16mo, oth, § 


JOS. OPPORTUNITY. By Lucy C. Lilife, author of “ Nan,” 
Rolf House,” ete. Illustrated Pp. 176. 16mo, cloth, $1. (Uniform 
with the Volumes in “ Harper’s Young People Series.”) 


EA®T ANGELA. A Norel by Constance Fenimore Woo 
of “Anne,” “ For the Major,” etc. Pp. 582. 16mo, cloth, 


ARTHUR. a Love Story. By the author of “ John Halli. 

. Gentleman,” 236. 12mo, cloth, centa. (Un'form 

7 the Library Edition of Miss Mulock’s Works.) Also, \6mo, 
paper covers, in Harper's Mandy Series, 3% cents 


BARBARA’S VAGARIES. A Novel. 7 Mary Langdon Tidball. 
Pp. 177. Post 8vo, ornamental cloth, 8 


HARPER’S HANDY SERIES. 
LATEST ISSUES, 


peter 


96. MARCELLA GRACE. By Rosa Mulholland.,............. 25 
9. COMEDIETTAS AND FAKCES. By John Madison Mor- 
94. BAPTIZED WITH ACURSE. By Edith Stewart Drewry. 25 
93. FRANCIS. A Soctalistic Romance. By M. Dal Vero...... 23 
92. THE LONG LANE. By Ethel Coxon ..... 
91. AWICKEDGIRL. By Mary Cecil Hay.. BS 
90. OUR RADICALS. By the late Colonel Fred. Burnaby, 
author of Ride to Khiva”’ 2 
89. A PLAYWRIGHT'S DAUGHTER By Mrs. Annie Ed- 
8&8. BAD TO BEAT. By Bawtep 25 
87. KATHARINE BLYTHE. By Katharine Lee Dane 25 
&6. THE FALL OF AfFGARD. By Julian Corbett............ 25 
THE OPEN AIR. By Richard Jefferies.................. 
8. A DAUGHTER OF THE GODS. By Jane Stanley....... 2% 
HARPER’S FRANKLIN SQUARE LIBRARY. 
LATEST ISSUES. 
cTs. 
545. Antoblography of Le} 
544. Both in the W fone. K. Spendér 
548. Ancient American Politics By Hug J. Has 
542. Ottilie. By Vernon Lee. The Prince of the 10 S8oups. Edited 
540. The Conrt of France. Bv Lady 23 
589. Two Pinches of Snuff. By William Westall...................... yi 
588. The One Thing Needful. By Miss M. E. Braddon.... ............ 
like Lucifer. By Denzil 
Sala. Wer and Part III. By Count Léon Tolstol ............ 25 


The above works are for sale by all booksellers, or will be sent by 
Harper & Brorners, postpaid, to any part of the United States and 
Canada, on receipt of the price. 

Hanrer’s CATALOGUE sent fo any address on receipt af ten cents 
postage. 


HARPER & BROTHERS. Franklin Square, 
New York. 


THOMAS Y. CROWELL & CO., 
13 Astor Place, New York. 


TARAS BULBA. By Nikolal V. Gogol. With portealt ef the 
author. Translated by Isabel F Hapgood. i2mo, 61. 


GREAT MASTERS OF LITERATURE ~ 
Ernest Dupuy. Rketches of the Life and Works of Gogol, Turg 
nief, Tolstoi. With portraits. Translated by Nathan Heskeil 
Dole. 12mo, $1.25. 


Se t. Petersburg Stories.” By Nikolai V. Gogol. 


ORINS AND PUNISH MENT. By Feodor ™. Dostoyevsky. 
2mo,$'.) “Thereaders of Turgénieff and of Tolstol must now 
aad add Dostoyevsky to their list, if they wish to understand the 
r the supremecy of the Russians in a fiction,” — 
D. in “ Harper’s Monthly for Septembe 


STORIES FROM LIFE. By Sarah K. Boltow, Author of “ Poor 
ho Became 


ode who enum Famous,” “ Girls w Famous,” ete. 
12mo, $1.3 
THE rig BMENT IN A MERIC A. By Prof. Richard 


12mo, though Prof. Ely 
to * . Monthly” and periodicals upon 
similar topics, he has not heretofore written any complete treatise 
on the great social question such as he now offers to the pee. a8 
the result of long and careful study of a spbject upon which he is 
acknowle“ ged to be an suthbority ; and his book will doubtiess be. 
come @ ay nd work of reference to those who discuss this ques- 
tion ut 


SILENT TIMES. A book to help fn seating the Bible into life. By 
K, Miller, D.D. 12ma, $1.25 


$1 2. French 
leabel F. 
GIRLS WHO RECAME FAMOUS. By Sagah E. Holton. Lives of 
arriet Beecher Stowe, George Eliot, Helen Hunt J ackaon, Harriet 
Hosmer, Kosa Konheur, Florence Nightingale, - Mitchell, 
other eminent women. Compenion book to “Poor Boys who 
Became Famous.” lémo. With Portraits 8150. 


TSE RIVERSIDE MUSEU™,. By Jak, the @uthor of “ Rirch- 
and “Fitch Club.” 12mo. 61.25. 


CHRISTMAS COUNTRY. AND OT 
lan 


as been a frequent con- 


Ss. Transiated from the Danish and ‘ie 
With new and original Ullustrationa, by Charles 
d. 12mo. 61.50. 


Boy BOOK OF FAMOUS RULERS. By Lydia Hoyt barmer. 

es of Agamempon, Julius Cosar, Chariema Frederick the 

Kichard Cvceur de Lion, Robert Pruce, a@poleon, and other 

heroes of historic fame. with portraits and nu 
merous engravings. i2mo. 


i” PERILS OFT. By W.H. Davenport Adams. 12mo. Fully ilide 
$1.°0. A book of daring adventures and heroir deeds by 
edie rs, sailors, travelers, and men of repown, in various parts 


of the world. 


DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, 
New York. 


A BCORE OF ETOHIYGS. Folto, cloth, 

ples by the most celebrated English i By “with cri 
descriptive text by Roger Riordan. The collection imateline 
such names as feymour Haden, Herkomer, Colin 
Hunter. Davii Law, et*., ete. The firet edition of this book, pub- 
lished im 1883, was exbausted on day of publication. We have 
arranged to complete 1 copies with some plates left from the 
first edition, and now off«r them to the trade as being one of the 
most popular books of its ciass. 


TEN RVCHINGS. Follo, cloth. $7.50. of the Etched 
Work Masse. Cazanov va, Rhead, Gravesend. Jacomb. Hood, 
Ballou, L’hermitte, Jacgucmart, Steele, Veyrassat. 


HE FELL IN LOVE WITH Ha were A Firat Edition, con- 
of Twenty-five Thousand Copies, of Edward P. Roe'’s new 
Nove 


NATURE’S SERIAL STORY. E. P. Roe. A new edition in 
12mo form, cloth, $1.50, uniform with Mr. ‘Roe’s other stories. 


BLUE JACKETS OF ’G1. A His of the Navy in hp AY 
secession, for Young People. By Wilile J Abbot. 
with many illustrations, principally by W.C. Jackson. eb ame 


THE CHILDREN OF THE WEEK. Sang Se the honest 
only authertic account of certain stories pry hea 
Indian to Alexander Selkirk, Jr., herein truthfally set ~ pF. by 
Willlam Theodore Peters, with “pictures thereunto by Clinton 
Peters. 8&7 (ustrations. Cloth. 63.5). 


TWO THOUSAND AGO: or, The Adventures of 
Roman Boy. By A hurch, Professor of Latin in Unit. 
versity College, London, of Stories from Homer, 
(ireek Tragedians. etc. With 12 tllustrations by Arian 
Cloth. Uniform with the author's other works. cio 


THE THORN IN THE NEST. A Novel, by Martha Finley, 
author of the Elsie Books. Cloth, 12mo, $1.25. 


ELSIR’s KITH AN D. KIN volume in the ever tncreas. 
ingly populer EK 12mo, cloth, $1.25. Sets of the Elsie 
12 volumes, 


BEL BOYS AN® GIRLS. A new volume in the Mil. 
ries. i6mo, clo $1.25. The characters in the Elsie 
appear also in Mildred Books. 


D. APPLETON & CoO., 
1, 3, and & Bond Street, New York. 


THE TWO SPIES: Nathan Hale and John Andre. By 
Benson J. Lossing, LL.D. Illustr ated with Pen and-Ink oe 
Containing Seward'’s “Monody on Major André.” 
Square Svo, cloth, gilt top. Price, $2 


RALEIGH. Edmund Gosse. Fifth vane of of “English 
Worthies " edited by Andrew Lang. Smal Price, 75 
cents. The previous volumes of the series are. UC ~ a Darwin, 

by Allen; Mariberough, by Geo. Saintabury Shaftesbury 
(the First Earl), by H. D. Traill; Admiral Blake, by David Hannay. 


MICRORES, FERMENTS. AND By EK L. Troues- 
sart. Vol. 56 of the Internati With 107 
12mo, cloth, 314 "Price. 6 


ST pins IN FOCIALISM AND B 
LEM By T. Edwin Frown, D.D. 1vol,, Lat 


oda Dey OF THK ROMAN CONRTITUTIO‘“, 

By Ambrose Tishe, formerly Tutcr and Douglas Fellow at Yale 
College. Yormin new voiume of History Primers. i8mo, cloth 
flexible. Price, 


THE REAR- OF REVOLY By Edmund 
Kirke, author o ith portrait of John 
Sevier, and Prins, 1.50. 


EARTHQUAKES AND OTHER EARTH MOVEMENTS. 

Ry John Miine. Professor in the Engineering, 

Tokio, Japan. International Scient llustra 
tions. idmo, cloth. Price, §1.75. 


LITTLE TU'POENNY. A Tale. Baring Gould. , paper. 
New Twenty five Cent Series. By — 


PEPITA XIMENEZ. A Novel prem the Spants® of Suen Valera. 
With an Introduction by the author for this 
tion. 12mo, paper cover Price, cents ; 75 cents. 


A PAUGHTER. A Novel. Myra Sawyer 
half -bo Price, 75 cents. 


boys BLE CUNNING, The Tale of a T t M 
rge Manville Fenn. 12mo, paper eover. Price, = 


ae 4 LIFE. A Novel. Ry. J. E. Panton, author of “ Jane Caldi. 
“The Curate’s Wife,” etc. 12mo, paper cover. Price, 5 centa. 


Wwov BY A. Edna Lyall, aut bed 
ovan,” “ We Two,” cloth. Price, 81 a 


G. P. PUTNAM’S SONS, 
27 and 29 West 23d Street, New York. 


KRATURE. , olumes, 
ts.” The editor covers with bis selections litera. 
present day (‘Sep ) cloth ex 
top, $4.0; cloth neat, $3.75. . 


AMERICAN HISTOR Y. 1606-1863, 
ef. Witnt oo nand references. By 
Octavo. $2.50 


FRANCE UNDER RICHER 
Breck Perkins. 2 vols., With portraitas By James 


STORY OF THE NATIONS ®ERIES. The ® 
By Rev. E. Susan Hale. 12mo, lilustrated, of 
The Story of Hungary. ly Prof. A. Vambéry. i2mo, 
tra’ ed, $1.2. 
Tees Story of Carthage. By Prof. A. J. Church. 12mo, cloth, 


mte lll 
ate rative 


By Edmondo de Amicis, author of “ Hol. 
“Spain and the Span 
thirty te and Pla Bosphorus With 
rty-two full page illustra a 
in extra cloth, beveled $2 


REMINISCENCES OF THK ‘FILIBUSTER ” 
ARAGUA (1855-60). by Gen. W. 
“cloth. With map, DB. 


An. ESTOR’S ~ N 


THE BOYS AND GIRL*® LIBRARY OF AMERIC 
l. Robert Fulton and S:eam avigation. 
Dos ie the Naat," ~ utbor 
“ ravelers in the ” ete., e 


THE POCKET ATLAS OF THE WORL A comprehensi 
=< mone, ens ant Physical 
y obn t mew Beau utifully 
printed in ino, et cloth full leather, $1.50. 


— 


ANSON D. F. RANDOLPH & co., 
New York. 


wis 
OF THE APOCALYPSE. By J. H. Mclivaine. 


CONFIDING. %2mo, cloth, red edges. 5c. 
ABIDING. mo, cloth, red edges. 5c. 


IN AND IN CONF IDENC Heart to-Heart 
By Kose Porter, l6mo, cloth, red 


STEPPING HEAVENWARD. R 
Now and cheaper Ry Mrs. E. Prentiss. 16mo, cloth. 


LIFE AND LETTER 


THE DIVINE ORIGIN OF CHRI# 
cloth. New andec 


ew. 
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THE SCIENTIST AND THE MANIAC. 


The case of the late mad King Louls of 
Bavaria, says an exchange, revived the 
very old question as to where reason ends 
and madness begins. Apropos of the dilc- 
cussion, a French paper tellaa story. Dur- 
ing one ef his visits to Paris, Baron von 
Humboldt expressed to his friend, Dr. 
Blanche, the distinguished authority {n 
matters concerning insanity, a desire to 
meet one of his patients. 

**Nothing easiler,’’ sald Dr. Blanche. 
‘*Come and take dinner with me to mor- 
row.” 

Next day Humbodlt found himself 
seated at the dinner-table of the famous 
alienist, in company with two unknown 
guests. One of them, who was dressed {fn 
black, with white cravat, gold-bowed 
spectacles, and who had a smooth face and 
very bald head, sut with great gravity 
through tbe entire dinner. He was evi- 
dently a gentleman of undoubted manpers, 
but very taciturn. He bowed, ate, and 
sald not a word. 

The other guest, on the contrary, wore 
a great shock of hair brushed wildly 
into the air ; hisshabby blue coat was but 
toned askew, his collar was rumpled, and 
the ends of his crazy necktle floated over 
his shoulders. He helped himself, ate, 
and chattered at the same time. 

Story upon story did this incoherent 
person pile up. He mixed the past with 
the present, flaw from Swedenborg to 
Fourler, from Cleopatra to Jenny Lind, 
from Archimedes to Limartine, aad talked 
politics and literature in the same breath. 

At the dessert Humboldt leaned over 
and whispered in his host’s ear, glancing 
at the same time at the fantastic personage; 
whose discourse was st!!! running on : 

“IT am very much obliged to you 
Your maniac has greatly amused me.” 

My maniac sald the doctor, starting 
back. ‘‘ Why, that isn’t the lunatic! It’s 
the other one.” 

‘What! The one who hasn’t saida 
word ?” 

** Certainly.” 

“* But who in the world can the man be 
who has talked in this fashion all the 
while ?” 

** That is Balzac, the famous novellst.”’ 


MARRIAGE FEES IN LONDON. 

At a large and fashionable church, not 
a hundred miles from Wilton Place, lives 
a caraful and considerate shepherd, who 
is most anxious for the spiritual and the 
worldly welfare of those about to enter 
the holy estate of matrimony under his 
auspices. The aspiring bridegroom on 
inquiring at the church receives a nicely 
got-up bill of fare,” much resembilng 
what he would have handed to him on 
entering the Cifé Royal or similar resorts. 
On perusal he learns that he can have a 
marriage after banns for 123., or & mar. 
riage by license for 15:3. ‘‘'N.B.—The 
above fees only are legally demanded,” 
says the carte de jour, but then comes a 
nice red line, and the magic words: 
‘* When these fees are not adhered to, the 
following payments are customary :” 
To the Vicar ........ Amount entirely optional. 

(We bave heard this expressed in other, 
but not more persuasive words ) 


Beadle 


The fees for the choir follow, and 
two items come : 


£ s. 
Use of red cloth if desired .. 0 58 
Use of 8 


To this there is a foot-note : 


philanthropy and kind heartedness of the 
parish shepberd {s portrayed in the con- 
cluding paragraph: ‘‘ Where the use of 
the awning is required, persons are re. 
quested to apply to Mr. ——, parish clerk ; 
for flowers, to Mr. ——., of ——.,, and for 
printing of special hymns” | we suppose, 
composed by the happy bridegroom], to 
—., of —.”—[{London Truth. 


A CURIOUS MARRIAGE CEREMONY. 


A curlous marriage ceremony took place 
the other day in Paris which excited much 
curiosity and interest in wild-beast circles. 
The bride was the daughter of a wild. 
beast tamer, the groom the son of another 
gentleman in the same profession. The 
guests were all tamers and menagerie 
braves. On the table were several stuffed 
lion cubs; behind the newly wedded 
couple stood a splendid group of four 
stuffed tigers, which Pezon sald had cost 
him as much as if they had been of mar 
ble—about 15,000f.; and panels repre- 
senting the denizens of forest and desert 
were hung on the walls. The menu, too, 
was in keeping with all the surroundings: 
Soup: Leézard; tigre. Hors d'wuvre: 
Various; saucisson de lion. Relevé: 
Saumon ila caraibe. Eatree: Filet bosse 


bison; poulets la léopard. Vegetables : 

Petite- ‘pots malgaches ; panct é3 indompta- 
bles. Roast: Papthere : é'éphant (avec 
eéfenses d'ivotre Salades exotiques. 
Entremets: Bombes slbériennes ; dessert 
oasis. Vins des jungles; café de Java 
There was no ‘' sxeleton at the feast,” in 
the shape of a mangled beast-tamer, !o mar 
the harmony of the evening —| Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


Hatr-Pins —For years the Eoglish and 
French controlled the manufacture of 
hairpins, and itis only within the last 
twenty years that the goods have been pro. 
duced ia this country to any extent. The 
machinery used is of a delicate and in- 
tricate character, as the prices at which 
ping are sold necessitates the most rapid 
and cheapest process, which can only be 
secured by automatic machines. The 
wire is made expressly for the purpose, 
and put up in large coils, which are placed 
on reels, and the end of the wire is placed 
in a clamp which carries it to the machine 
while straightening it; from there it runs 
in another machine, which cuts, bends, 
and, by a delicate and instantaneous proc. 
ess, sharpens the points. Running at full 
speed, these machines will turn out 12) 
hair-pins every minute. To economize, it 
is necessary to keep them working night 
and day. The difficult part of the work fs 
the enameling, which is done by dipping 
in a preparation and baking in an oven. 
Here is where the most constant and care. 


ful attention is required, as the pin must 
be perfectly smooth and the enamel have 
a perfect polish. The slightest particles 
of dust cause imperfections and rough. 
ness, which is objectionable.—[ Stoves and 
Hardware. 


Attractive Novelties 
FOR CHILDREN. 


VERY STYLISH GARMENTS FOR BOYS 
AND GIRLS, MANUFACTURED BY US 
FOR THIS FALL AND WINTER. FROM 
THE LATEST NOVELTIES IN FOREIGN 
AND DOMESTIC GOODS, AREi NOW 
READY FOR INSPECTION AT THE 


ALSO A LARGE AND DESIRABLE LINE 


FOR SCHOOL WEAR-—AND THE BEST 


The necessity for the red cloth and awning OF EVERYTHING FROM 


left entirely to the discretion of those who 
arrange for the marriage, and wi!!! not be sup- 
plied unless specially ordered. 

An unassuming black line here catches 
the bridegroom's eye, and he staggers back 
as he finds that dinners specially ordered 
—no, I mean marriages celebrated after 
noon—cost double all the above fees, and 
an addition is made this time in favor of 


HATS TO SHOES, 


At Very Low Prices. 


Mal! orders have speotal care. 


BEST &CO. 


the organ blower, who recelyes 5s. The 


60 & 62 West 23d St.,'N. Y, 


The Most Successful PREPARED FOOD 


FOR NEW-BORN INFANTS. 


It 4,~ used with confideres when the 
mother unable, wholly or in part, to nurse 
the child, as a safe substitute for motber’s milk. 
No otber fuod answers so perfectly in such | 
cases. It causes no disturbance of digestion, 
and ‘will be relished by the child. 


In CHOLERA INFANTUM, 
This predige:ted and eaally assimilated Food | 
will at ato prevent fatal results. 
FOR INVALIDS, it is a Perfect Nutrient in 
either Chronic or Acute Cases. 
Hundreds of o-oo testify to Ks 
vaiue. It will be retained when even 
water and willk is rejected by the stomac 
dyspepeia, and in ail wasting dise it ae | 
proved the most nutritious and table, 
at the same time the most eoono l, of Pooks 
There can be made for an infant 
150 MEALS FOR 
Sold by Druggists—25c., 
A valuable pamphlet on * Nutrition 


of Infants and invalids " free on applicati 
Weis, Ricuanpson & Co. Burlington, Vt. 


DO YOU 


of ‘Genuw 
ty @ Yankee Soap” offer 
to the public 


WILLIAMS’ 
Shaving Stick,” 


soap containing al! 
those qualities which 
have given the’ Yankee 
Soap” ita world wide 
reputation, and pre. 

1 in such form 4s 


who shave whileawa 
from home, and 
who desire to dis nse, 
with the use of tha’ 
shaving cup This soap 
is exquisitely perfum 
ed with Attar of Roses 
—each stick iInrclosed 
in a turned-wood c 
covered with 


CONVENIENT, ELE 
GANT, DELIGHTFUL. 
ASK YOUR DRUG@IST FOR 


WILLIAMS’ ‘SHAVING STICK, 


or send 25 cents fora sample by mall to 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, 


GLASTONBURY, CONN, 
(FORMEGLY WILLIAMS AND BROS., MANCHESTER, 1840) 


PAPER book x 100 
or other 
RTl TISIN wire. lists 
newspe pers and esti- 
the cost of ad- 

rertising. The advertiser whe ton OF to spend one 
dollar finds in it the information be reguires, while 
for him who will fn: vest one bundred ¢thogsand dol- 


lars in advertising, a acheme is indlested whick 
will meet his everr requirement, or car be meade to 


aponde One bundred and fit any 
have been lasuec 


Se. (Print 


AGENT 


Wanted for The History 
by Abbott. 
the popular p ot 


ata Terms 
& Co.. Publishers, Po nd. Maine. 


FASHION BOOK 


Illustrations. 120 Pages. FASHION; 
MU Sid; LITERATURES and a new NOVEL. 


ETTE ty Harriet ft 5 ents 


cott Spofford. TF" Send 
in stamps, to STRAWBRIDGE & © LOTHIER, 
Sth & Market Sts., PHILADELPHIA, PA- 


UNMOUNTED 


PHOTOGRAPHS 


and 
nd upplement of 


SOULE PHOTOGRAPH Co.,, 
338 Washington Boston. Maas. 


_Those an Advertisemen: will 
confer a favor wpon the Advertiser ond 
Publisher by stating that they saw the 
Advertisemen* iu Wha Christian ‘ 


eineteen years. 100 
Paywenots, or Rented. Ca 


SHAVE 


ORGANS. 


heat Honors at all Great s Exhfbditions 
ogue, 


PIANOS. 


ed Method of Stringing, introduced and 
perfected by Masow & Ham try, fs conceded by 
judges to constitute radical advance in 
orte 
Do no ulre one-q tuning as Pianos 


ORGAN PIANO CO 


Tremont 8t., Boston. 149 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
46 B, 14th St. (Union 8q.), 


 #Our conatant aim is to make them the 
Finest in the the World,” 


YOUR GROCER 


AND BONELESS BACON. 


RORE GENVINE UNLESS BHOWINC OUR PATENTED 
TRAOE-MARKS, A LIGHT METALLIC SEAL AT~ 
TO THE STRING ANDO THE 
STRIPEO CANVAS, AS IN CUTS. 


A little higher in pr of unrivalled quality. 


COOD NEWS 
TO E 


uce Uients ever of- 
fered. Ni a? ¥e yur time to get 
up orders for our celebrated 


Teas and Coffees, and secure 

a beautiful Gold Band or Moss 

hose China Tea Set, Dinner Set, 

Gold Band Moss Lose Les Set, Wat ch, Brass Lamp, 

or Webster's Dictionary. or full particulars address 
THE GREAT (MERICAN TEA €O., 


P. O. Be UO, Box 239. 31 and 3 St, New York. 


French, German, Spanish, Italian, 


You can, t. ten weeks’ study, master either of these 
every-day and business com 
by Des S. RosgnTHa’s celebrated 
MEISTER CHAFT SYSTEM. Terms, 85.00 {«<, 
books of each language, with of answers to 


pri 
Bat ly 3 correction of exercises. Sampl copy, 
L, 25 cents. Liberal terms to Teachers. 


- MENEELY & OOMPANY, 
WEST TROY, N. Y. BELLE 


for Churcher, Schools, etc ; alsc 
Chimesand Peals for more thap 
half acentury noted for superiority 
over all others. 


BUCKEYE BELL FOUNDRY, 
Echools, Fire Fectas, 
WARRANTED, Catalogue seat Pree. 
VANOUZEN 6 TIFT @ 


McShane Bell Foundry 
Finest Crade of Bete. 

_H. MeSHANE & CO. wa 


Herald 


TIS JET BLACK 
Indelible ! 


The Black Ball rand t un- 
equadledbyany Marhing ink in the 


worl’ SUPERIOR TO ALL. Cane 

ol be Washed out afte ru is dry. 
A Stretcher for holding the 
clothing while marking, Given 
ereru prnrchaser Pree 


Price omplete, ‘SScea. 


PROPmETORG, 


Daniel Suduow & Sen, Ld, 


bONOON, 


IDSON'S “INDESTRUCTIBLE” ENCLISH 


TEREO 


MARKING 


NO PREPARATION !! 
NO HEAT!! 


The only reliable Marking Ink 
for clothing erer imrented. Wril 
motinjure the mostdelicate fabrics. 
Judson's* Indestr act: ble” Marking 


lnk isthestandard England 

Avi shove- Reena 
postpuuiou receiptef price, 


CAN ADOUARTERS, 
46 Murray St,, New York, 
ALF, FREEMAN, Mosager. 


MARK 
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MUSIC AND ART. 


Musical readers everywhere are familiar with the story 
of the composition of the overture to Mozart’s ‘‘ Don 
Giovanni,” a masterplece which was composed and 
scored in less than six hours. In Rau’s ‘‘ Mozart” 
(translation of E. R Sill) may be found a very vivid 
snd interesting account of the work. In the instance of 
this overture, however, it was merely the manua) labor 
of scoring the plece which Mozart kept putting off until 
the last moment, until his fricnds and the director of the 
opera were driven nearly distracted with anxiety. But 
the actual composition of the overture took place days 
before in the mind of the composer, who, relying upon 
his genius and good memory, produced it note for note 
when he was actually driven at the last moment to write 
it out. Even after the audience was assembled in the 
theater the various parts of the score had not arrived 
from the copyists, and even Mozart himself was ina 
state of trepidation. At last they were brought in, with 
the ink still wet, and covered with sand, which in those 
days served as a blotting-pad and tnk-dryer. Mozart 
turned to the musicians and sald, ‘‘ Gentlemen, you will 
have to play this overture at first sight. It was imposst- 
ble to bave a rehearsal ; but I know that I have thorough 
artists before me, and [am not afraid. We will take 
our place at once, if you please.” And they hastened 
{nto the orchestra, and in a moment more the noble 
overture was begun ; and it was played through with 
wonderful precision and enthusiasm at first sight. ‘As 
the overture ceased,” says Rau, ‘‘a storm of applause 
rent the air. The house shook with ‘ bravos’ for both 
Mozart and the orchestra. Both bad done wonders, and 
the whole audience by this time had learned that the 
overture had been played prima vista. Mozart’s face 
beamed with delight, and a little smile played across it 
as he turned to Strobach and sald softly, without check- 
ing his baton or missing the time—‘ Wasn’t I right 
about the overture ?’ ‘ Perfectly. [am amazed !" There 
were two or three notes dropped urder the desks, but, 
on the whole, it went excellently.’ The curtain rolled 


up, and the opera began.” 


This is a good deal to have been led to say merely by 
way of introduction, but it wes brought to mind by the 
reading of a curious letter of Rossini which has recently 
come to light, in which he gives some ideas concerning 
his methods of compsition: ‘‘ First method—general 
and invariable rule. Never,” writes Rossini, ‘‘ compose 
your overture until the evening immediately preceding 
the first representation. Nothing inspires the imagina- 
tion so much as vecessity. My own best productions 
have been written while a copyist has been waiting at 
my elbow to take the piece away, bar by bar, and while 
the manager bas stood beside me stamping and groaning 
with rage. in despair of ever beholding in time the de- 
efred overture. In my early days manager® always went 
baid at thirty! ... The overture to ‘Gazza Ladra’ 
was composed on the very dey of {ts first representation. 
The manager relegated me to small room at the top of 
the theater Della Scala, in Milan, under the guard of 
four scene-shifters, whose function it was to deliver my 
work in small installments. as I produced it, to a num- 
ber of copyists. These, after transcribing the score with 
all possible haste, passed their copies on to the conductor, 
who immediately had it rehearsed by the orchestra. The 
barbarous scene shifters were, moreover, instructed to 
throw me out of the window were no score forthcoming. 
Under such a method as this, ineviration should come 
with surprising rapidity. . . . Second method: The 
overture to ‘William Tell’ was composed in a bouse 
overlooking the Bonlevard Montmartre. at Paris. Both 
night and day the boulevard was the resort of all the 
worst scum of the city. The nolse they made was sim- 
ply deafening. Nevertheless, I worked with desperation, 
and it was remarkable how seldom a sound seemed to 
reach me other then the exquisite melodies I was trying 
to give form to. Concentration of the mind {s the secret 
of the success of this method. My last plan is not to 
make en overture at all Meyerbeer did this both in 
‘The Huguenots’ and ‘ Robert the Devil.’” It should 
he remembered that the above letter was addressed to a 
Signor Amaldi, whore nepbew had been guilty of writ- 
ing an opera, and who had had the brilliant notion to 
apply to the ‘‘ Swan of Pezzaro” for advice as to how to 
compose an overture. The noteconcluded with—*‘ Best 
wisbes for the future of vour nephew, and many thanks 
for the delicious paté de foie gras you so kindly sent me.” 


A visit to the print shops at this season is likely to be 
af considerable interest, for there are many new things 
to be seen in the wey of etchings, engravings, and fine 
photegraphs. At Wunderlich’s establishment in Broad- 
wav there is ‘o be an exhibition before long of etchings 
bv Stenhen Parrish As this artist ranks among the 
foremoet of American etchers, the exhibition will be one 
of nnnenal interest-and value. And there is to he shown 
eleew here. we understand, a colleetion. of Whisticr's 
works—both paintings end etchings. For the truth of 
‘his,| however, we cannot vouch ; sor for the statement 


that ‘‘ our James” is to come cver here this fall to de. 
liver his famous ‘‘ ten o'clock lecture,” which, a year ago, 
created so great a sensation in London. 


Theodore F. Seward, President of the American 
Tonic Sol-fa Association, has issued a circular in which 
he urges the necessity of a grand revival of sacred and 
ancial music, and the establishment of choral classes. 
He says : 

“It is through choral classes alone that the true develep- 
ment of church music can be attained. The artistic train- 
ing of individuals, however thorongh and complete, does 
not, in itself, result in that uplifting of congregational 
music which all feel to be desirable. The disappearance of 
* the old-fashioned singing-school’ has been a great loss to 
the church universal, and the aim of the present movement 
is to revive that time-honored institution, with such changes 
and improvements as will adapt it to the conditions of 
modern society. That such changes are necessary is shown 
by the fact that the attempts to revive the singing-school on 
its old basis (and many such attempts have been made) have 
not proved successful. A temporary interest has in some 
cases been aroused, but the results have not proved lasting, as 
was desired and expected. This is because the staff method 
is not suited to the genius of the present day. Time is of 
nearly tenfold its former value. Pupils will not, indeed 
they cannot, devote the time necessary to master the tech- 
nical difficulties of the staff, unless some method can be em- 
ployed to interpret its complications and shorten the pertod 
of learning it. This is perfectly and beautifully done by the 
Tonic Sol-fa system, which is as completely adapted to the 
spirit of the age as the steam-engine or telephone. Hence, 
classes taught by this system are not spasmodic, but per- 
manent in their character, and produce a lasting good 
wherever they are introduced. 

“The singing-class, when properly conducted, affords a 
partial solution of one of the most difficult problems of the 
church, viz., ‘What can be done to provide wholesome 
entertainment for the young?’ The singing-school accom- 
plishes this for one evening in the week, and not only that, 
but it so develops the taste and talent of many individuals 
that a new and permanent source of pleasure is opened to 
them, winning them away from other and less desirable 
associations. 

“The advantages of this movement are so manifold, in a 
religious and social way, as well as musically, that they 
cannot even be suggested in this circular. That these ad- 
vanteges are practical, and not theoretical or imaginary, is 
proved by the wonderful development of church music in 
Great Britain wherever this system prevails.” 

Clergymen, Sunday-school superintendents, or others 
who may wish to avail themselves of this opportunity to 
revive musical interest in their churches or schools, are 
requested to address Theo. F. Seward. President of the 
American Tonic Sol-fa Association, 76 East Ninth Street, 
New York City. 


TEMPERANCE DISCUSSION. 


HE current number of the ‘‘ North American Re- 
view” contains an article by David R. Locke 
(**‘ Petroleum V. Nasby’”’) on the subject of Prohibition. 
He says that Prohibition is a success because, as he 
affirms, it keeps liquor out of the way of all who are 
not such confirmed tipplers as to wish to go into dark 
sub-cellars in order to drink it. Mr. Locke denounces 
beer almost as strongly as he denounces spirits. He 
says that beer used to be a comparatively harmless 
drink, containing but three or four per cent., of alcohol, 
but that now it contains ten or twelve per cent., and 
makes drunkards fast enough to make the victims prof- 
itable customers. With reference to the influence of 
the saloons upon politics, he rays: ‘‘ A politician may 
safely snub the church, but he grovels in the dust 
before the wielder of the beer mallet. The reason is, the 
good classes are divided on political and economic ques- 
tions, while the liquor interest is united solely for one 
end.” In his conclusion Mr. Locke fasists that “ evils 
are to be killed, not regulated. The question of to-day 
is not whether the individual shall havea right to poison 
himself, but whether an organization shall have the 
right, by means of a pelson, to demoralize mankind for 
profit. ” 

A correspondent takes us to task for the opinions we 
have expressed in reference to the attitude of the Re- 
publican party toward temperance legislation. He says 
that the national laws passed by the Republican party 
protecting the beer and whisky industries have had a 
terrible influence in demoralizing the country. In 
answer we will say that it is perfectly true that the Re- 
publican party has passed laws protecting brewers and 
distillers. The internal revenue tax upon spirits is 
ninety cents a gallon, the Custom-House tax is $2; the 
internal revenue tax upon beer is $1 per barrel, the 
Custom-House tax is $6.20. The importation of cheap 
foreign liquors is thus practically prohibited. But it is 
not obvious how legislation which makes liquor dear 
increases the consumption and spreads public demoraili- 
zation. It is perfectly true that this legislation has added 
to the wealth and power of the brewing and distilling 
interest. But the protection afforded them has not been 
eO great as at first appears. Whieky is an article which 
we export in large quantities. We would not impor‘ *~ 


| cheaper grades of {t even were there no protective tariff. 
The raw material from which beer is made is cheaper 
in this country than in Europe. The labor is prin. 
cipally performed by machinery. It is thus seen that 
the protection of American liquors is somewhat similar 
to the protection of American wheatand corn. It keeps 
our merchants from buying in a dear market in order to 
sellin a cheap one. Our correspondent ifs right in say- 
ing that the Republican party passed the legislation 
which distillers and brewers demanded, but he is not 
warranted in attributing to it so disastrous an influence. 


The Bishop of London,in presiding over a recent 
meeting in that city, said that he was in favor of restrict- 
ive license, and that it was the greatest of falsehoods 
to say that laws to secure temperance affected only the 
poor, for in answer he said the poor themselves asked 
for legislation, and tho only way to secure proper legis- 
lation was by patient, persistent work. 


Dr. Buckley, editor of the ‘‘ Christian Advocate,” 
says, in regard to the story of the Methodists going into 
the prohibitory movement: ‘“‘ The church {fs committed 
to prohibition, but it is not a partisan It will not sup- 
port the third party as a church.” This statement of 
Dr. Buckley is doubtless correct, but some of the annual 
conferences are taking positions more radical than that 
which the last General Conference indorsed. The Mich- 
igan Conference at its recent meeting passed a very 
strongly worded resolution, and tabled another resolu 
tion protesting against the implied indorsement of a 
Third Party.” 


The Central Woman’s Christian Temperance Union 
of Chicago is about to open a large restaurant in con- 
nection with its lodging-house, where about four thou. 
sand lodgings per month are furnished for 10 and 15 
cents each. 


Ata meeting of the Board of Managers of the Nationa) 
Temperance Society, held at 58 Reade Street, Septem- 
ber 28, the President, the Rev. Dr. T. L. Cuyler, in the 
chair, ap appeal to the temperance electors of the State 
of New York was unanimously adopted, recommending 
them to vote im favor of a convention to revise the con- 
stitution. 

Consul Tasner, of Chemnitz, reports to the Secretarv 
of State that the beer production of Germany in 1885 
was 1,100,000,000 gallons, enough ‘‘ to form a lake more 
than one mile square and six and a half feet deep, or it 
would make a running stream as large as some of our 
rivers.” He says the consumption of intoxicants in 
Germany per head is four times as great as in the United 
Stater, yet there are a thousand hopeless drunkards in 
the United States to ten in Germany. The Ccifference 
arises largely, he says, if not entirely, from the manner 
of drinking in vogue in the two countries. In Germany, 
he says, the men drink the beer by sips, and thus 
the evil effects are dissipated. The ‘‘ Sun” says that 
Consul Tanner has given the extreme temperance peo. 
ple something to think about. Most of them are preb-. 
ably thinking that the Consul had better he recalled. 
It is true that the Germans consume 1,100 000 000 gal. 
lons per year, but the Americans consume over 500 000,- 
000. If the Germans drink their beer by sips, how does 
one student manage to drink eight quarts in an evening ? 
The Consul has been in Germany long enough to know 
that the accomplished German beer-drinker is he who 
can pour a quart of beer down hie throat without stop. 
ping to swallow. Drinking is by no means such a 
curse in Germany as it is here; but if the Consul 
has not seen a good deal of drunkenness, he has either 
drunk very little beer or 8 od deal too much. 


Under the Local Option Law passed by the Mississippi 
Legislature last spricg, elections have been held in 
thirty-two of the seventy-four counties, sixteen of which 
were carried for prohibition, while eight other countles 
were ‘‘dry” to start with. According to the temper- 
ance organ of the State, the saloon {s banished from fifty- 
three of the seventy-four court-house towns. 


Francis Murphy eays of the Dow law in Ohio that it 
will drive out the little doggeries by tax, and in the coun- 
try towns drive them al! out by local option. Hesays the 
law will stand, as the Democratic party found out from 
their experience with the Scott law that it would be dan. 
gerous to meddle with it, and so sald nothing about it 
in thelr recent platform. According to the Clnclanat! 
‘*Commercial Gazette.” Mr. Murphy feels honored by 
the attacks made by Sam Jones and the political Prohi- 
bitionists. 


~The National Prison Congress, to be held at Atlanta in 
November, is attracting the attention of prison reformers 
from all parta of the conntry. All Prisoners’ Aid Societies 
will be represented by delegates, and the Boards of Prison 
Directore *"=rdens will be largely represented. Among 
the distinguishea ,jontlemen already announced to take 
part are ex-President R B. Hayes and General Brinkerhoff, 
of Ohio; the Hon. William Dorsheimer, Professor Charlton 
the Hon. Z R. Brockway, Dr. Charlies McDonald, 


of New York ; the Hon. Francis Wayland and Charles Dad 
w, > arner of Connecticat. 
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FINANCIAL. 


The question which has been agitated 
during the week past is one which, if it 
any real foundation in fact, 
might involve the stability of the Eastern 
trunk line pool, but the stories which are 
e- ‘ndustriously circulated about radical 
Afferences between the Pennsylvania 
Ratlroad Company and Commissioner 
Fink are very much exaggerated. It is 
undoubtedly true tnat the former was 
desirous of having the pool awards of 
the past month based on its exceptional 
business for the past three months, but it 
would be an injustice to the other roads 
to make the awards from time to time 
subject to exceptional periods of earnings 
which are not likely to be maintained 
for any great length of time. The true 
basis of adjustment, as Commissioner 
Fink wisely decides, is for a period of a 
year or more. We question whether the 
Pennsylvania Ratlroad will make a serious 
protest against so manifestly just a ruling, 
however much it might aid Wall Street 
speculators for it to do so. Nevertheless 
this question has been made prominent 
among speculators during the latter part 
of the week, if possible to make it serve 
as @ pretext for a decline in stocks. 

The contingent possibility of a war in 
Europe over the Bulgarian question has 
also played somewhat of a part in this 
evident endeavor to shake values here, 
and to add to this we have had considera- 
ble activity in the money market re- 
sulting from the continued absorption 
of funds by the Government at a time 
when the banks have had to prepare for 
the lst of October payments of interest 
on a vast list of corporate bonds, and for 
dividends coming due in the early part of 
the same month in the various dividend- 
paying shares. The aggregate paymenis 
on interest account alone are computed 
at between $17,000,000 and $18,000,000, 
while the dividend payments wil! foot up, 
for the month, at not less than $7,0(0,000. 
This sum is largely in bank, and where 
the banks have had it loaned out, ft, of 
course, has had to be called in to meet the 
maturity of interest and other obligations. 
It must be borne in mind, however, that 
these payments are made to persons who 
either deposit again in the banks or invest 
in the investment list; in either case the 
money returns very soon to the banks 
from which it was drawn, while the extra 
demand for investments gives greater 
strength and stability to the markets. 
These three influences named have served 
to temporarily check any additional ad_ 
vance in prices for the past week, but as 
they are very temporary, and are really 
not legitimate causes for an adverse move- 
ment, it is probable that the old tendency 
will reassert itself, and that an advancing 
market will soon again be in order, for it 
must be clear to everybody, by this time, 
who studies facts and statistics, that there 
is a sure basis, in an improved condition 
of things, for the higher quotations in the 
markets for stocks and bonds that are 
now ruling. 

We reported a short time ago the earn- 
ings for the past six months of the Penn- 
sylvania Ratlroad Company. The report, 
published this week, of the New York 
Ventral Railroad Company’s earnings for 
the past fiscal quarter, when compared 
with that of a year ago, corresponding, 
added to the former, is sufficient proof of 
the radically improved finances of the 
seaboard trunk lines. The net result isas 
follows : For this year’s quarter, over fixed 
charges, there was earned $1,541,000; 
for the corresponding quarter of 1885 the 
earnings over fixed charges were only 
$89 481; showing, as clear gain, $1,451,519, 
and a surplus, after declaring the usual 
one per cent. quarterly divivend, of 
$547 000, or about 1§ per cent. earned for 
Lhe quarter. 

This is unexpectedly good, and if we 
are just beginning a series of prosperous 
years, after several depressing ones, we 
may reasonably look before long to see 
New York Central take its old place asa 
six per cent, stock. 


It looks as if the Wabash Purchasing 
Committee now engaged in reorganizing 
that company would have to give up the 
idea of either coaxing or threatening the 
senior bondholders into taking funded 
debt scrip for their past-due coupons. The 
earnings of the company are demonstrat- 
ing to the bondholders that not only are 
they clearly justified in demanding their 
money for these coupons, but also in in- 
sisting that the reorganization, now so far 
advanced, shall go on without their mak- 
ing any concessions, as a necessary con- 
dition, in the rate of interest on their 
, bonds for the future. The Purchasing 
Committee has the money in hand to 
pay these Interest defaults—money, too 
collected for this very purpose—and 
it had better pay them with as good 
grace as it can now ; for if it delays much 
longer in offering these terms (which 
ere only just and righteous), it will most 
surely fail to obtain the consent of the 
bondholders to the other feature of the 
scheme—namely, the scaling of interest. 
The bondholders are quietly and deter- 
minedly organizing to prevent any injus- 
tice in the matter, and the comparatively 
few bonds which have assented wil! be 
withdrawn from the assent when the 
holders of them understand the ful! nature 
of the case. When men solicit other men 
to surrender rights without offering any 
consideration for such surrender, they 
must have a strong case indeed to suc- 
ceed ; and it is beginning to be understood 
that this Wabash purchasing committee 
has no case at all, and this fact is embitter- 
ing the bondholders against the men who 
are seeking to accomplish what seems a 
very unscrupulous object; namely, to 
Increase the value of the shares of the 
company at the clear expense of the senior 
bondholders, which is rather reversing the 
legitimate order. 


The bank statement for the week {s as 
follows : 


$2,710.000 

Legal tenders, decrease 640.900 
decrease... .. 389, 400 
8,115,950 


This leaves the surplus reserve of the city 
banks at about $6,000 000, with money at 
the close of the week at six per cent. 


Nor Americanisms —In an English 
magazine an attempt is made, says the 
Philadelphia ‘‘ Ledger,” to give a series of 
Americanisms ; that is to say, words coined 
or invented in America. Under the word 
Bonanza the definition is given—‘' Span. 
ish, a big scheme by which, honestly or 
otherwise, much money is made.” Upon 
this a critic pounces, and says that bonan- 
za means “‘ good fortune or good luck.” 
Bonanza is indeed a Spanish word, and 

= naturally came into use in California 
or Nevada. But it does not mean “‘a bi 
scheme” or ‘‘ good luck.” It isa naut 
cal—a sea-going—word, and means fair 
weather at sea. If the reader wil! refer to 
St. Matthew vill. , 26, he will read that, after 
the Lord rebuked the wind and the sea, 
“there was a great calm.” And if refer- 
ence is next had to the Spanish version of 
the New Testament he wil! find the phrase 
there given, “ una grande bonanza.” It is 
easy to understand how the word came 
into its figurative use—as meaning a 
nappy calm, and good hope after a weary 
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United States 
Mutual Accident 
Association, 


320 and 322 Broadway. Sew York, 
Losses Paid from Jan. |, 1886,to Oct. |. %S200,404.59 
Total Losses Paid, over . ‘ 800,009.00 
Membership in force Oct. Ist, 1886, : 32,431 
Amount of Insurance in force . « $160,376,750.00 
Assets Oct. ist, 1886, over 100,000.00 

NONE 


Losses due and unpaid 


WENTY FIVE cents per week wii carry a $5,000 Accident Policy with $25 
Weekly Indemnity in The United States Mutual Accident Association, in a pre 
ferred occupation. $13 will pay for # year in advance, fur whtcn « deposit receipt 
will be given. Thousands pay in this way, and thus remove any objection to bi. 
monthly assessments. A!) advance payments are placed in Trust Fund, in the Ninth 
National Bank and Central Trust Company. 


It is not possible to make so good an investment 
in any other way as by procuring a policy in this 
Association, which is the cheapest, largest, and 
best in the world. Statistics show that you are 
twenty-four times more liable to an accident than 
your dwelling is to burn. Over $200,000 losses 
have been pald during the past twelve months. 
No valid claim remains due and unpaid. Over 
thirty thousand leading business men of the 
United States are now members of the Associa- 
tion. 


CHARLES B.PEET, JAMES:R.'PITCHER, 


President. Secretary. 
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Fidelity Loan and Trust ca, 


OF STORM LAKE, IOWA, 
Offers to investors, at par and interest. its bonds | 
bearing 6 per cent (semiannual) interest secured 4 
mortgages on improved real estate, deposited with | 


Metropolitan Trust Co. of New York, 


TRUSTEE. 

E BONDS (1,00) ARE ISSUED IN SERIES 

OF #0 0,000, EACH ISSSE HAVING AN INDEPEND 
MORTGAGE SECURITY REPRESENTING | 
OVER $140 Ww OF PROPERTY, AND ARE KECOM. | 
MENDED 48 A SUPERIOR INVKSTMENT FOR | 


TRUST AND SIMILAR ¥UNDS FOR WHICH SAFETY | 50,ROCK ISLAND & PACIFIC RAILWAY 


is THE FIRST REQUISITE. 


St 


Fall information and bonds for sale at offices of By reason of its central position. close relation to prin 
> cipal lines ust of © ne ago, and « oatinuc lines at 
WwM.G. CLAPI Treas., terminal points Weet, North we-t ar nthweet, is the 


only true middie link in that trans m tin ‘ntal system 


7 Nassau St., N. Y. whi ond fa flitat re tr elan raftic in either 
direction between the Ati cand Pa 
JOHN PATON «& co., Island m: ain lin lin “an tbr ineinde 
ollet, Ottawa, Las , Peorii Geneseo, 
Finavcial Agents, ana ck Island, in Da enp et. 
52 William St., N. Y. Washington. Fairfleld, ott umwit, Oskaloosa, West Li> 


erty, lowa Citr, Des Wo ines, Inctiane sla, Ww inte At 

lantic, Knoxville, Au fubon. Harlan, Guthrie Centre and 
“41 Bluffs, in lo ; Gallatin, Trent. St. Joseph, 
Cameron and ans ty in Mi-souri; Leavenworth 
| and Atchison,in Kansas; Albert Lea, Minneapolis and 
St. Paul, in Minnesota; Watertown, in Dak ta, and 


hundreds of intermediate cities, towns and villages. 
| The Creat Rock island Route 
Guarantees Speed, Yom and Safety to those who 
over it. its roadbed thoroughly ballasted. Ite 
rack is of heavy steel. Its bridge’ are solid structures 


valuable Its practical operation is conservative and 

WESTERN FARM Long methodical—its discipline stri t and ‘ting. The lux- 

EERE - xperience ; large capital ; | ury of its passenger accommodation is une qualed ina 
CAPITAL, | panking connec | the West— —unsurpass¢ od in the world. 

mn; six million loaned; All Express Trains between Chicago and the Wissonrt 

$600, Oooo. | no oo. no delays of | River consist of Co mafortable Day Ci aches, magnificent 

‘interest; safe as Govern t~—7® Palace Parlor and Sleeping Cars, elegant 

ment bonds; pay twice the pre viding ex. ce ilent. meals, and—between 

seph, Atchis m and Kansas City— restful 


Principal and Inter- income: free from care; 
loans always complete, 
ready two deliver; highest | 


Keclin ‘hair Cars. 


The Famous Albert Lea Route 
Is the direct, favorite line hetween C bi hong »and Minne 


est Guaranteed. 


references everywhere Princi and interest pay 
ayy olis and St. Paul. Over this route Fast Express 
ee Bank of Rew York, oF at amy | Trains run daily to the summer resorts, picturesque 
BOSTON rt St. | hunting end hing gre wa and 
Minnesota. The rich wheat is an d grazing lands of 


H. Manager. interior Dakota are reached via Watertown. A short 
PHILA., 112 & 4th St. KANSAS CITY, Mo. | desirable route, via Seneca and "Kankakee. offers su 
Cuas WILK Joun C. AVERY, See. | rior inducements to travelers between Cincinnati, tn 

Man. / dianapolis, Lafayette and Conncil Bluffs, St. Joseph, 
Atchison Leave mworth, Kansas City Minneapo lis, St. 
Paul “and intermediate points. All lasses of patrons, 
- cially families, ladics and children, receive from 
clals and employes of Rock Island wats protection, 

| yespec tful courtesy and Kindly treatm 
For Tickets, Maps, Folders—o btainable. at all princtpal 
and Canada—or any 
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ket Offices in the United States 
confer, a favor wpon the Advertiser, and 


Publisher by stating that they saw tha | £. 8T. JOHN. £. A. HOLBR 
Advortisoment in The Christion Union. Gent Tha 6 Pam 
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The Equitable Life Assurance Society, 
whose advertisement appears on our last 
page, announces a new policy, called ‘The 
Free Tontine.’’ The company ciaim for its 
new policy decided advantages for those 
wishing to insure; and any information 
desired regarding the workings of the same 
will be furnished upon applicatien, either by 
mail or in person, at the company’s office, 
120 Broadway, this city. 


CO-OPERATIVE KCONOMY. 


Hveranps, forego one or two cigars a week, and 
with the money thus saved supply your wife with 
James Pyle’s Pearline. You will not feel your sacri 
fice, but the saving of labor and time, and the good 
resulta in the kitchen, laundry, and house cleaning, 
will make your wife happy and spare ber health. 
Pearline is a necessity to mapy families now, and is 
dally gaining friends. Bewtire of the numsrous 
dangerous imitations. 


MADAME PORTER’S COUGH BALSAM 
is one of the best remedies for Coughs and Coldr. 


Successfully used over fifty ames 
“For economy and we use Hood Sarsa- 
writes en intelligent Buffalo, lady. 
Doees One Dollar. 


—~+—— 


Piso’s Remedy for ise is agreeable to use. It 
is not aliquid orasnuff. cents. 


A FERTIL® ROCK. 


The whole island of Bermuda is a mass 
of rock of the coral limestone order. But 
to say that it is a rocky islet would give a 
very erroneous impression of it. With 
us a rocky place is barren snd ueeless. 


grow in it almost as well as in the earth. 
There is hardly a bare spot on the {sland, 
except where it has been cleared. In 
some places are large tracts of pine woods; 
in others the ground is hidden by dense 
masses Of a sort of evergreen oak, grow- 
ing ten to twelve feet high, and nobody 
would suspect the foundation of it to be 
a solid rock. There is a foot or two of 
soilin some placer, that has come from 
nobody knows where. But the usual 
process of making a garden fs to break up 
an acre or so of the rock with a sledge and 
crow-bar, mash it up fiae, and mix is 
enough earth to prevent the rock from 
hardening again. In this compound any- 
thing under the sun will grow, and grow 
luxuriantiy. A man who takes this much 
trouble to make a garden can have green 
peas and fresh lettuce and all the other 
vegetables on his table every day in the 
year. There {is no season when vegetation 
does not flourish, and when the garden is 
once made it is always there. Men go 
out with crow-bars and set out cocoanut- 
trees, and in a few years they are tall and 
beautiful, and bear a cocoanut (so the say- 
ing is) for every day in the year. There 
is nourlshment for plants in the material 
of the rock. Where this coral limestone 
rock cams from tsa question that sclentific 
people can settle 
mikes no difference where {t came from ; 
it is here, and is very useful. Nearly all 
afi the houses are bulltofit. You have 
only to saw into the quarries to get the 
most beautiful big blocks of it, that 
make handsome and substantlal houses. 
The blocks harden by exposure to the alr. 
and in this soon become as durable as 
granite. Out of the rock, too, water-tanks 
are made to catch rain water. 


— om 


MOSQUITOES. 


The following treatire on the mosquito 
was written by a contributor of our 
esteemed coniemporary, the Hartford 
*‘Religious Herald:” ‘‘Many of the 
mosquitoes in the Indian River regions 
of Florida would weight a pound, and 
if they do not get on trees and bark 
they do other things. We have been 
made to believe some of the following 
yarns. One tourist tells us that three 
hundred of the creatures would 
alight on the face at once, that families 


to sult themselves. It|- 
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smoke over the table while they cat, 
in order to drive the insects away; a 
person cannot do anything without 
another stands over him and whips the 
morquitoes away. Another testifies that 
in that region the anroyance from the 
mosquitoes is so great that one can 
scarcely live there. It is told of one 
of the crew of the steamer ‘‘ Rockledge,” 
that, after they got into the Inlet, when 
night came, he went to sleep in a state- 
room, the window to which was pro. 
tected by a screen. Ile had scarcely 
fallen asleep when he was awakened 
by a sense of su ffocation—the mosquitoes 
had thronged the screen and stuck their 
heads into the meshes till they had ex- 
cluded every particle of alr. He frantic- 
ally kicked out the screen. and now he 
does not know whether he would rather 
die of suffocation or mosquito bites. 
Another veracious statement from below 
ig that a young man went to work for 
the first time on his homestead, provid- 
ing himself with a good sand-fiy netting 
bar. The first “night he pitched tent, 
hung his net, and went to bed. For 
three days and nights he did not atir. 
The mosquitoes had so thickly covered 
his net on the outside that it was per- 
fectly dark inside—he did not know 
when daylight came. If this sleeper had 
a level head he could not have stayed 
abed so long—or was it so because he 
preferred to be where he could be eaten 
rather than get up to something he could 
eat?” 


Mrs. Fremont, in her sketch of the life 
of her father—Senator Benton—tells the 
following of the French bishop at St. 
Louis at the time of the purchase of Lou- 
islana. It was a point of honor among 
the older French not to learn English ; 
but the bishop needed to acquire fluent 
English for all uses, and for use from the 
pulpit especially. 

To force himself into familiar practice 
the bishop secluded himself for a while 
with the family of an American farmer, 
where he would hear no French. Soon 
he had gained enough to announce a ser- 
mon in English. 

My father was present, and his feelings 
can be imagined when the polished, re. 
fined bishop said : 

** My friends, lam right-dowa glad to 
see such a smart chance of folks here to- 
day.” 

What he intended to say was, ‘‘ My 
friends, I am profoundly happy to see 
here such an assemblage.” 


9 §6Ladies, we 
FVERT make a spec- 
jalty of giv- 


"ing P remiums for the forming of Tea (lubs. 
Now is the time to get up orders for our 
celebrated TE ASand COFFEES. Teas 
of all kinds, from 30 to 75 cts. 


per pound. We defy the 
Sworld on price and 
qualit No house can 


give the same quality. 
remi- 
fe have 
a host of useful and orna- 
mental articles to select trom. 


nd ns your address (mention this mn) and 
ii mail you our Illustrated Price and Premium List, an 
L TEA & COF- 


ful articulars. Address NATIONATI 
, FEE CO., Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


To those who are using the ORGAN 
Give as good satis ati yughiy made, 


ESTEY ORGAN CO., Brattleboro, Vt 


Send sIX Cent 


for a sample 
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And Pair of Caffs. 


Indflapensabie and economical | 
Made of are completely iy havens IBL 


Rubens, Angelo, Raphael, Murillo. 


burn a smoky fire at mealtime in the 
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ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company 


Nrw Youn, January 28d, 1886. 


on Marine Risks from ist 


United 


York Stock, , Bank, and other 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other- 


W. H. H. MOORG, 24 


Me RAVEN, 84 Vice Provident, 


JOHN D. JONRS, President, 
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TEACHERS, and rontion, 


ga for Families, Schools, and Colleges. 


Skilied Teachers supplied with Positions. 
Circulars of Good Schools free to Parents. 
School Property rented and sold. 
School and Kindergarten Material, eto. 
J. W. BSCHERMERHORN & ©O.,7 East léth 8t.. N.Y. 


FEW BOYS taken and prepared for college 
under my personal H'gh est refer 
ences given when re sted 

ALL NOKTH, Binghamton, N.Y. 


A FRIENDS’ BOARDING SCHOOL 


or Both Sexes expected to lthe best. 


miles from New York, 5 from Sing Sing, Pir year, 
ne happequs Mountain Inetitute, Chap- 
u 


ANGOR THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 
Full corps of teachers. Full course of ptudy. 
ddress }rofessor Francis B. Denio, Bangor, 
Yor Young Ladies — 


BAQUET INSTITUT Children, Mount Holl 


N.J. A thorough French ans! ‘Home 
MISS TSitUAKT PAQUET, PRINCIPAL. 


AYUGA, LAKE MILITARY 
Aurora,N.Y. Mas. W.A. FLINT 


OAKDING AND DAY PLPILS, 
Green Btreet, 
Note oO “fashionable school. Its aim is to beip ris to 
me accurate thinkers and nappy, a gent 
women. Pust-lraduate Special 
circulars address the Principal, Mise BOY ER. 


 FRED'K ROBERTSON. 


OCTOBER 1. 


He amer, Hartford, Conn. 
Beacon street, Boston. 

C. TANNER, late Stenographer of the 
® New York State Senate, opens bie SCHOO!. 
of SHORTHAND at Oswe N. Y.,0on Neuvember 


ego, 
and GUAKANTEES Shorthand skiliin 4 MUNTAS. 
Positions secured. Terma, p. month. Board, §).5). 


EMPSTEAD INSTITUTE, 


Hempstead, ne ieland, N 
inglish 


Primary, interinediate. Higher hnglish and 
Commercial Courses. Twenty-seventh year 
vegins Beptember 15. Catalogues sent on 
Application. 


Rare opportunities afforded. Send for circular 
wo & NURMAL SCHOOL, Uswego, N. ¥. 


TRAINED 


Misses A. and M. Falconer Perrin’s 


School, 2,021 Fifth Avenue. Eiguth 


department. Native Teachersin 
men. Highest Standard. Boarding pupils $500 a 


KOU E®’ 
OUNG LADIES AND C ILDREN, 
©. 45 East New Vork. 
end Afternoon (leases for 
Reopens September 30. 


MONROE COLLEGE OF ORATORY, 


©. Wesley Emerson, M.D., President. 


iss E. 
FOR 


Assisted by fourteen teachers, includip such 
as J. W. Churchill, A.M., Wm. J. A Theo. 
dore D. Weld, AM., L. Alonzo Butterfield’ 

Rev. J. T. Duryes, D.D., Rev, Wm. K. Alger. Nella 
Brown. The largest number of teachers and regu 
lar students of any School of Oratory or Elocution 
in America. Degrees conferred. tend for circulars. 
Address L. M. saunderson, A.M , Secretary, Wes 
leyan Hail, 3% Bromfieid 8r., Boston, Maas. 


OUNT (N. J.) ACADEMY FOR BOYS. 
WALRADT(Y¥ fale, Principal. 


Rs. C. M. WILKINSON’ 


Number strictly” "Timited. Schoo! ear ne 
enry Carroll Cutier ie. 
James B, sngell, Hon. ‘andrew D. W bite. ’ 


VYACK.ON-TH 
WLLLISTINE 
A Home ScHooL for Young Ladies. Thorough 


instruction in English. waste, and the 
Lectures ore and dress 
Misses J. A. yack, 


ad 


Oberlin 


re studies; 1,314 4 students 
year. t free by Mr. J.B. T. Manas, 


E, Oberlin, O., offers 
ueational 


ferment. Full corpe or the Col. 
in Theory, Voice 


(Derlin. 


PEERSKILL (N. Y.) MILITARY 


Riverview Academy, 


POUCHKEEPSIE, N. Y. 
Prepares for College and the Government Acad 
emies, for Business and Social relations. Thorough 
ld Cadet Rifles. 


Military nals 


Tar MISSES GRAHAM (successors to the 
of No. 1 Firth will 


at No. Ave., New York City. 
38th YEAR. LYNDON HA 
4 “English lDrasiches “thorough 


a 


stories granite, upper of brick. countr 32 
| 
A 
| 
The Trustess,in Conformity to is Charter of & 
Ri Company, submit ths followwng Siatement of + 
@ffaire on the Bist of December, 1885 : M 
| January, 1885, to Sist December 
off ist January, 1886.............-. 1,880,626 10 
| 
uary to December 1886, §8,770,004 
Losses’ paid during the 
Returns of Pre- - 
miums and 
mae Six per cent. interest on the outstanding oer | 4+ 
wilt be paid to the bolder 
legal representatives, on anc 
. after Tuesday, the Second of February next. 
The cutstanding certificates of the issue of! 
4 SN 1861 will be redeemed and paid to the holder 
thereof, or thelr leeal representatives, on and 
which date all interest thereon will cease,” ‘The 
the net earned. premiums of the Company. for 
| Pianos By onder of the Beard 
J. OHAPMAN, Secretary, | Proc 
TRUSTEES: 
TT. Tt. 
SHAS. P. URDETT, THOMAS 
| 


” 


Ye 
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Oct. 7, 1886. 
FUGITIVE POEMS. 


A HIGH TIDE AT HASTINGS. 
By E. A. Axon. 


A thousand wavelets and a thousand waves 
That leap and strive wilh never-ceasing roar, 
And sing incessant o’er the pebbly shore 

A song of wreoks and myriad ocean graves. 


The sea leaps forward like a sou! that craves 
The full fruition that comes nevermore. 
The moon—as in the prima! days of yore— 

Rains liquid music o'er the somber waves. 


The rushing waters headlong onward dash 
Against the strong sea wal! in endless fret, 
And, buried aloft, in many a futile jet, 

Fall back repuls'd from their endeavor rash. 
Bo beais the tide of life on Fate's sea wall, 
With Heaven's bright lamp of pity over all. 

—|The Academy. 


--- - 


MORNING-GLORIES. 
Br K. Botton. 


Little trumpets of the sun, 
Heralding the day begun; 
Swaying, waving in its beams, 
Laughing at the sunlight streams; 
Then before the day is done, 
Closing, sleeping, every one ; 
Smiling still in fairy dreams, 
Till the morning br‘ghtly gieams, 
Little trumpets of the sun ! 


Drowsy little morning-glory, 

Tell me of your dreams and story ; 

Of the whispering zephyrs fairy ; 

Why with thee they never tarry ; 

What they eay of winter hoary ; 

What of mother earth that bore thee ; 

Won't you tell me of the airy 

Breezes, and the tales they carry, 
Drowsy little morning-glory?! 


— (Selected. 
TO FAME. 
f By R. D. Brackwons. 


“ Bright fairy of the morn, with fl »wers arrayed, 
Whose beauties to thy young rursuer seem 
Beyond the ecstasy of poet's dream-—- 

Shall I o'ertake thee ere thy luster fade? 


* Ripe glory of the noon, to dazzled eyes 
A pageant of delight and power and gold, 
Dissolving into mirage manifold— 

Do I o’ertake thee, or mistake my prize? 


* Dull shadow of the evening, gaunt and gray, 
At random thrown, beyond me. or above, 
And oold as memory In the arms of love— 

Have I o’erta’en thee but to cast away ?" 


“ No morn, or noon, or eve am I," she sald, 
“ Bat night, the depth of right behind the sun - 
By all mankind pursued, bat never won, 
Until my shadow falls upon a shede.”"’ 
—[{Harper's Magazine. 


THE WEATHER PROPHET. 


Beneath the weather-beaten porch 
That shades the village store, 
He sits at ease, an aged man 
Of threescore years or more. 
That ample seat for bim is placed 
Beside the open door. 


His face is very keen and shrewd, 
And plereing are his eyes, 

As with an air of prophéecy 
He scans the cloudy skies ; 

And children look with awe on bim, 
For he is weather- wise. 


And jolly farmers, ricing by 
On loads of fragrant hay. 

Call out, “Good morning, Uncle Dan 
And, Will it rain to-day?" 

While boys who would a-fishing go 
Awalt what he will say. 


“ Wal, ef the wind should change about 
(They listen eagerly, 

But he is very slow and calm— 
Por thus should prophets be), 

“ Mebbe them clouds wil! bring us rain, 
Bat I dunno,” says he. 


And ever, as the seasons come, 
And as the searons go, 
The oracle \s asked the signs 
Of wind, or rain, or snow ; 
But still he never hesitates 
To answer, “I dunno!” 
— (Anonymous. 


IN HARBOR. 


By Pact H. Barne. 


I think it is over, over, 

I think it is over at last. 
Voloes of poem and lover, 

The sweet and the bitter, have passed ; 
Life, like a tempest of ocean, 

Hath ontblown its ultimate blast. 
There’s but a faint sobbing seaward, 
While the calm of the tide doepens leeward, 
And, behold ! like the welcoming quiver, 
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That smiled in the beauty of peace! 
And distant and dim was the omen 
That hinted redress or release 
From the ravage of life and ‘ts riot. 
What marvel I yearn for the qulet 
Which bides In the barbor at last? 
For the lights with their welcoming quiver 
That throb through the sanctified river 
Which girdles the harbor at last, 
The heavenly harbor at last. 
— (Selected. 


GREAT MEMORIES. 


_ Of modern historians, Lord Macaulay's 
memory is famous to ali, many interesting 
instances of which are related by Mr. Tre- 
velyan. Thus we are told how he could 
recite not only the whole of ‘‘ Paradise 
Lost,” but Richardson’s great prize ro 
mance, ‘‘ Sir Charles Grandison,” a work 
of prodiglous size. As it has been truly! 
said, ‘‘ His mind, like a dredging net at 
the bottom of the sea, took up all that ft 
encountered, both bad and goo’, nor even 
seemed to feel the burden” In short, so 
nicely was his memory stored that fn a 
list of kings or popes, or senior wranglers 
or prime ministers, or battles or palaces 
or as to the houses {in Pall Mall or about 
Leicester Square, he might be followed 
with implicit confidence. 

Lord Nelson, like George III., it may 
be remembered, never forgot a face that 
he had once seen. During a visit to Salle. 
bury, in December, 1800, he recogn'z:d 
one sallor among a crowd who had served 
under him at the Nile, and another who 
had assisted at the amputation of bis arm, 
after the unsuccessful attack on Santa 
Oruz. Sir Walter Scott had a wonderfully 
retentive memory, two striking illustra- 
tions of which are recorded—one, of his 
having repeated the whole of Campbell's 
‘*Pleasures of Hope,” after only twice 
perusing it ; and the other, of his going 
through the wholeof a ballad three years 
after he had first heard it. Byron, also, 
had a very fine memory, and often aston- 
ished his friends by the versatility of his 
knowledge. Andrew Fuller, after hear- 
ing five hundred lines twice, could repeat 
them without a mistake. It is sald that 
he could repeat verbatim a sermon or 
speech, and could tell elther backward or 
forward every shop sign from the Temple 
to the extreme end of Cheapside, and the 
articles displayed in each of them. Por-. 
son’s memory was 80 retentive that he 
once remarked [t was a source of misery to 
him, es he could never forget anything, 
even what he wished not to remember. 
Some !dea of his memory may be gathered 
from the fact that he could repeat several! 


of Shakespeare's plays, not to mention bis 
extensive acquaintance with the Greek 
and Roman classics. In short, so marvel. 
ous was his memory that there were few 
subjects concerning which he was not able 
to lilustrate his knowledge by quotations 
from the writings of his own and other 
countries. The late Professor Conning 
ton could recite the works of Virgil and 
Homer from beginning to end. Thomp- 
son, like Fuller, could tell the names, 
trades, and particulars of every shop from 
Ludgate Hill to Piccadilly. Woodgate 
was noted for his powers of memory, and 
one feat he was noted for was carrying in 
his head a debate, and repeating it a fort 
night after.—{ London Standard. 


THE VALUE OF PROMPT ACTION. 


“| shall move immediately upon your 
works ’’ was the strong language of Genera! 
Grant at one of the crises of his historical 
career. Such should be the declaration of 
every man and woman who feels himeelf or 
herself assailed by some lurking foe to bealth, ; 
and especially strong should be the resolation 
to act if the enemy bas already intrenched 
himself in some vital of the system. 
Consumption, Asthma, Neuralgia, RKbeama- 
tism, and kindred ailments become dar gerous 
only when neglected. They can all be cured 
by Compound Oxygen if grappled with in 
proper season. Drs. Starker & PaLen send 
a Home Treatment that enables apy one to 
cure himself in hisown home. Send tothem 
at 1,529 Arch Street, Philadelpbia, Pa., for a 

mphblet giving testimoniais. It costs noth- 
ng to obtain it. 


“Mims. CHARLOTTE LISLE, oF well known 
tothe Western press, ascribes the cure of a danger- 
ous cough, accompanied by bleeding at the lungs, 


The heart-pulses throbbed through the river— 
Those lights in the barbor at last, 
The heavenly harbor at last. 


I feel it is over! over ! 
Por the winds and the waters surcease ; 
Ab, fow wore the days of the rover 


to Hale’s Honey of Horehound and Tar. “ My cough,” 
she says, “ threatened to suffocate me,. . . but this 
remedy has removed it.” 


@) cun’s Salphar Soap heals and beantifies, Ba 
GermaaCorn Remover orns, 


WhatEverybodySays 


Must be true. And the unanimous praise which 
people whe have used it give Hood's Sarsoparilia 
should convines those who have never tried this 
medicine of ite great curative powers, If you suffer 
from impure bivod, that tired feeling, depressed 
dyspepela, or kidney and liver complaints 
give Hood's Sarsaparilia a fair trial and you will be 
greatly benefited. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 


“My wife has had very poor health for a long 
time, suffering from indigestion, poor appetite, and 
constant headache. She found no relief till she 
tried Hood's Sarsaparilia. She is now taking the 
third bottle, and never felt bettertIn her life. We 
feel it a duty to recommend it to every one we 
know.” (). SOMERVILLE, Moreland, Cook Co, Il. 


Cives Health and Strength 


“Hood's Sarsaparilia as a blood purifier has no 
equal. It tones the system, strengthens and tnvig 
orates, giving new life. I have taken it for kidney 
complaint with the best results.” D. R. Sat 
41 Pearl Street, Cine mnatl, Ohio. 


BROWNS FRENCH DRESSING. 


The Original’ Beware of Imitations! 


AWARDED HIGHEST PRIZE AND ONLY MEDAL 


PARIS EXPOSITION, 1878. 


LIQUID GLUE =& 


Is by of first class Manufacturers 
a echarics 9a their best work. Received Ov 


Being run down from hard work, I tried Hood's LO MEDAL. n &. Prononanced arongest 
Sarsaperilia, and it so bulit me up that | have con. known. Send card of dealer who does not k 
ite I reat faith in it as a blood SAMPLE CAN RFE 

urifier and reguiator.”’ J. 4. Commercial 

Bulletin Office, Boston, Maas. Russia Cement Co. , Gloucester, Mass. 


Hood’s Sarsaparilla 
Fold by all druggists. 81; six for§5. Prepared only 
by C. L HOOD & OO., Apothecartes, Lowell, Mass. 


100 Doses One Dollar 


Have 


CONSUMPTION 


Congh, Prenchiti«, Asthma. Use PARKER'S TONIC without 
delay It haseu many of the worst cases,and lathe best 
remedy forall ections of the threat and lungs, on a> 
Often 


— eases arising from impure blood and exhaustion. 
60LD MEDA L PARTS 1876 saves lifa Cures whena!ll ela fail« 31. at 
BAKER’S DERCORN The Best Cure for Corns, 
&c. 15 cta. at Druggists. 


Breakfast Cocoa. 


Warranted absolutely purs 
Cocoa, from which the excess > 
Oil has been removed. It has tArce 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Amowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more eomom!- 


Piso’s Remedy for Catarrh ts the 
Best, Easiest to Use, and Cheapest. 


Also for Cold tn the Head, 
Headache. Hay Fever, &c. cenla, 


CUI IMPROV ED Daums P orfectiy 
Restore the Neartag, and perform the work of the natu 
drum. Invisible, comf bie and in position. A 
nverealion and even whispers heard inetly. Send for 
h testimonials, FREE. Address 


well as for persons in health. 
Sold by Grocers everywhere. 


pe 
vit 
863 way, bew York, Mention this 


& Roard 
for 2 live 
Gon or Ladies in each county, 
W. ZIEGLER & CO... 


IT PAYS % sell our Rubber Printing Stam 


W. BAKER & CQ., Dorchester, Mass, 


$65 A MONT 


The “WOOLWICH” 


Weight fiom 7 to 10 Ibs- REACH LO AD} Shoots Accurately 


1N Eve S 


HEAPES 
STRONGEST 


LIGHTEST MosTRELIABLE SHOTGUN EVER — MADE. 


NOW OR NEVER !IS YOUR CHANCE! 


«ail to get the bost handmade, reliable shooting gun cver manufactured. 
nthe creat gun factor'esof the world continual experiments are made to ob 
tain the greatest st y 
needed qualities in cun metal. Alter innumerable trials they aetiength hit upen the kind 
gun.hence it isnamed the **wOoLW!I ** In honor of the Woolwich Infant, the mo-t powerful Kifled cannon in 


CH, 
existance. But not only is the metal the be 
und in any gunemith eshope im the world, but is is made by the most skilful artizans to be 


. The Grandest Triumph of Intelligence and Practice. » 
the same powerful It ind contre ite, vere: Mises have any 


Stee! Lock, Dined; «an autematic ah 
ings. Barrels $9, 20 and 84 inches ell ejector suits either paper or brass shells handsome case saidened mount. 


It Shoots Perfectly at 80 Yards and Will Kill at 150 Yards. 


This lilustrates aryet with beth Rarre! . It is one of the *trongestarms ever 
24 inches in Diametor Distance 65 Yards" arget 7% to By pounds, ail the best qualities 


in 2950 Shet Gunn. The inatant your eye Sspete thie cun 
you willadmire it and the first trial wii: con vines you t at 
took sight better or truer plece We in- 
end te be permanently engaged in the sale of the 
W ICM and for this reason we pur it. for 
@nt, at so low «a figure, a8 we are «atisfed thar every Hun. 
terand §porteman wil! concede it to be the best n 
gun furnished atany price. So satisted are we ofthe vere 
merits of thie gun that we send C. oO. D. on re: ot 
$3.00. subject toexamination. Balen Of Dillte be paid 
at She ne ce. As soon us enough of there grits are sold 
at to Make thew well known to the shoot 
classes we shail pul the price up te $25 OO knew pe th ~ 
will readily sell at that wherever known Now is the 
time to sure of geiting this exc: 
at $/2.50. A good gun lke a wath is always val. 
| wadleand will often sel! for more than twiee Teany 
one sending $12.50 at once, amount ot cash wit) orice 


WE WILL GIVE FREE A SPORTS- 
MAN'S BELT of tine water-prow 
canvas and 25 Shells extra, 
Our patente: solid brass shells, which preve 
Wade from falling out, furnished at canes 
a Hundred. Paper Shells 75 cents per 4 
will Day full set reloading tuvls, 


IF YOU WANT ACOOD s 
Send money by Post Office Order or registered letter. 


Horld Co, 122 Nassau St., New York 


From “ Christian Advocate,” Gaiveston:—We recommend the 
Woolwich Gun to our readers as a gun that will give good satis. 
faction. Itis well made, strong, safe, and a first-class shooter; in 
fact, as good a gun for service as those sold at four times its price. 
If you want a good gun at a moderate price we advise you to buy 


4 Brown. 


Has Hair and Whisker Dye— Bisck 
Fike’s Tevthache Drops | 


the Woolwich, Kindly mention our paper when you order, 
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cal, costing lese than one cent 
‘wai. cup. It ts delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and | 
| admirably adapted for invalids as 
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